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PERRY ANDERSON 


Editorial 


SCURRYING 


TOWARDS BETHLEHEM 


T IS NOW NINE MONTHS Since the outbreak of the second 

Intifada against the longest official military occupation of modern 

history—currently entering its thirty-fifth year. The conflict over 

Palestine, of course, goes back much further. The first clashes 
between Arabs and Jews date from the twenties of the last century. Since 
1948 five wars have been fought by Israel, and two civil wars unleashed 
by side-effects in adjacent states. Whatever the battles in the Middle 
East, however, there are few divisions today in the West. Here, it is safe 
to say, there is no major international issue on which there is such con- 
sensus and so much cant as the question of Palestine—where a ‘peace 
process’ unanimously applauded by respectable opinion has supposedly 
been unfolding for a decade, whose progress can only be jeopardized 
by resort to violence. It is in the interest of all parties, so the official 
wisdom runs, that the uprising in the West Bank and Gaza be brought 
to an immediate stop. To cut through the massif of obfuscation that sur- 
rounds relations between Israelis and Palestinians, of which this notion 
is an end-product, is a task beyond any brief review here. But a few basic 
considerations can be set down. 


I 


The conflict between Jews and Arabs in Palestine is a clash between 
two nationalisms, a kind of which the last century has been full Its 
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peculiarity has lain in an asymmetry between its antagonists. Palestinian 
national consciousness crystallized late, out of a wider Arab identity, 
after the disaster that befell the community when it was overwhelmed 
by Jewish arms in 1948—the Nakba. The Jewish nationalism that forced 
its Palestinian counterpart into being had, by contrast, taken organiza- 
tional shape by the turn of the century. The Zionist movement founded 
by Herzl was a variety of the ethnic nationalism of nineteenth-century 
Central and Eastern Europe, where it found the mass ofits adherents—a 
typical example of the awakening of divided or oppressed peoples of 
the region, in the epoch before and after the First World War. Two 
traits, however, marked off the position of the Jews. On the one hand, 
they occupied no common territory (and spoke no common language), 
but were scattered in pockets across the continent. On the other, they 
possessed a religious tradition of great antiquity which furnished an 
alternative basis—mediate or immediate—of identity, linked to a sacred 
homeland beyond Europe. In taking for its goal the establishment of a 
Jewish state in the land of Israel, Zionism could draw on mobilizing 
reserves of theological and cultural energy more than capable of com- 
pensating for its lack of a conventional land or linguistic base. 


Still, the obstacles to creating a nation-state thousands of miles away 
from the location of its constituents, in a terrain long inhabited by 
others, under the rule of a vast state representing another religious faith, 
would have been insurmountable save for a further factor, which was to 
make Zionism more than just another nationalist movement of the time. 
Sociologically, the Jews of Europe were sharply bifurcated. In Eastern 
Europe—above all, Poland and Russia—most of them were poor and 
downtrodden, exposed to humiliation and danger from every hostile prej- 
udice of Christian anti-semitism: in a position worse than that of even the 
most oppressed of other nationalities in the region. In Western Europe, 
on the other hand, they included not only many members of the pros- 
perous middle-class—Besitz and Bildungsbirgertum—but some of the 
greatest fortunes of the continent. At one end of Europe was the shtetl of 
Chagall or Martov; at the other, the haute finance of the Rothschilds and 
Warburgs, or the career of Disraeli. The shadow of anti-semitism fell on 
all Jews, whatever pinnacle of wealth or power they might reach, linking 
the highest to the lowest ranks of life, as the Dreyfus affair—the detonat- 
ing episode of Zionism—made clear. But in the Belle Epoque the top end 
of European Jewry nevertheless enjoyed an entrée to ruling circles of an 


imperialist Europe beyond the dreams of any other oppressed nationality 
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of the time. Without this paradoxical double determination, from above 
and below, Zionism could never have realized its goals. 


2 


The First World War gave the movement its breakthrough with the 
Balfour Declaration of 1917, which announced British support for the 
creation of a Jewish homeland in Palestine, coming on the heels of 
earlier French promises. London’s decision to back Zionism was an 
unambiguous product of inter-imperialist calculation. Its immediate 
aim was to mobilize Jewish opinion in Russia and America behind the 
Allied War effort at a difficult moment—after the February Revolution, 
and before US entry into the conflict—while putting down a marker 
against French designs on Palestine. Behind it, however, also lay a 
long-standing ideological disposition within Protestant culture, with its 
powerful attachment to the Pentateuch, that favoured the return of the 
Jews to the Holy Land.’ This strand of Christian Zionism, boasting a 
distinguished pedigree going back to the seventeenth century, formed 
an essential background to the shield extended by the British imperial 
elite to the build-up of Jewish setdements in Palestine, once Britain had 
made sure of its control of the region at Versailles. In 1918, there were 
some 700,000 Arabs and 60,000 Jews in Palestine. Twenty years later, 
there were 1,070,000 Arabs and 460,000 Jews. 


Zionism thus acquired its peculiar dual nature. A movement of European 
ethnic nationalism became, inseparably, a form of European overseas 
colonialism. The settler colony created by Zionism in pre-war Palestine 
was sui generis. Unlike the English colonists in North America or 


* Among those who advocated or prophesied the recovery of the land of Israel 
by the Jews were Milton, Locke, Newton, Priestley, Fichte, Browning, as well as 
the better known case of George Eliot. Among pohticians could be numbered 
Shaftesbury, Palmerston, Milner, Lloyd George. In the Enlightenment tradition, 
there was Napoleon’s call to the Jews to reconquer their patrimony, during the 
Syrian campaign of r799. See the careful study by Regina Sharif of this neglected 
subject: Non-Jewish Zionism, London 1983, passim. Among political and bureau- 
cratic elrtes, Chnstan Zionism was often quite compatble with anti-Semitism, 
since it projected departure of local Jews to the Holy Land: for this, see Tom Segev, 
One Palestine, Complete: Jews and Arabs under the British Mandate, New York 1999, 
Pp. 33-36 et seq. 
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Australia, the Yishuy did not confront scattered hunter-gatherers but 
a dense peasant population which could not be shoved aside or wiped 
out. Unlike the French colonists in Algeria, or former Dutch colonists 
in South Africa, it could not afford to exploit native labour on a major 
scale without risking the creation of a pied-noir society in which it would 
become a minority. The task of constructing an ethnically homogen- 
eous nation-state in a hostile environment could only be carried out by 
creating a separatist community bonded together by ideological belief, 
and undivided by any class chasm. That meant the kibbutzim: subject- 
ively socialist in inspiration, in practice the only available solution to the 
problem of colonization without native labour, empty land, or extensive 
venture capital.» Apartheid was a mystification in South Africa, where 
there was never any ‘separate development’ of the races, and the term 
was no more than a euphemism for the most extreme forms of exploit- 
ation of blacks by whites; but something like it was the provisional 
objective of inter-war Zionism. 


The Jewish enclave in Palestine was distinctive in another respect too. 
From the start it was a settler society without a home country—a 
colony that never issued from a metropolis. Rather, it had a proxy 
imperialism behind it. British colonial power was the absolute condi- 
tion of Jewish colonization. Without the mailed force of the British 
police and army, the Arab majority—go per cent of the population— 
would have stopped the Zionist build-up in its tracks after the First 
World War. Zionism depended completely on the violence of the 
British imperial state for its growth. When the Arab population finally 
realized the extent of Jewish penetration, it rose in a massive revolt 
that lasted from April 1936 to May 1939—historically, the first and 
largest Intifada. London deployed 25,000 troops and squadrons of air- 
craft to crush the rebellion: the largest colonial war of the British 
Empire in the whole inter-war period. The counter-insurgency cam- 
paign was aided and abetted by the Yishuy—Jews supplying a majority 
of Wingate’s death squads. By the outbreak of the Second World 


* This is the conclusion of Gershom Shafir’s fundamental work, Land, Labor and the 
Origins of the Israch—Palestinian Conflict, 1882-1914, which traces the gradual emer- 
gence of the logic of ‘exchusive Jewish employment’ ın the period prior to the First 
World War. For his analysis of subsequent years, see ‘Zionism and Colonialism—a 
Comparative Approach’, in Dan Pappé, ed., The Israel/Palestine Question, London 
1999, pp. 81-96. 
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War, British imperialism had broken the back of Palestinian political 
society, clearing the way for the post-war triumph of Zionism. 


3 


Nestling within the British Empire, the Jewish colonists were never 
completely at one with it. Friction between overseas settlers and their 
metropolitan base is a constant of colonial history, from the Boston 
Tea Party and the cabido of Buenos Aires to Ian Smith and the OAS. 
Unlike any other, the relationship of the Yishuv to Whitehall was with- 
out sentimental ties of kinship or culture. Whatever the Anglophilia of 
brokers in London like Weizmann, for the tough-minded leaders of the 
settler community itself the pact between British colonialism and Jewish 
nationalism was purely instrumental.‘ Tensions rose as soon as London, 
seeking to curb Arab discontent, tried to taper Jewish immigration, 
amidst gathering Nazi persecution in Germany. But the Second World 
War offered an opportunity for the armed wing of mainstream Labour 
Zionism to gain military experience and equipment under British com- 
mand, and to secure Churchill’s backing for an independent Jewish state 
in Palestine once hostilities were over.’ The more radical, and much 
smaller, Irgun wing of Zionism led by Begin did not wait for peace, 
launching an insurrection against Britain in 1944—1+o the fury of Ben- 
Gurion, whose forces collaborated with the British to hunt it down. 
Continuing immigration controls after 1945, when the full enormity 
of the fate of European Jewry under the Nazis was known, forced the 





> This was pointed out long ago by Maxime Rodinsan: Israel: A Colonial-Settler 
State?, New York 1973, pp. 64-5. 

* For some dry comments on the extent of Weizmann’s understanding of the 
English, see David Vital, Zionism: the Crucial Phase, Oxford 1987, p. 163. Jabotinsky, 
as he notes, was less sentimental and more clear-sighted: p. 365. 

5 Churchill’s long-standing Zionism was based on racial rather than religious 
convictions. He expressed his social darwinist beliefs unambiguously to the Peel 
Commission in 1937, comparing Palestinian Arabs to the proverbial emblem of 
envious egoism m the animal world: ‘I do not agree that the dog in a manger has 
the final right to the manger, even though he may have lain there for a very long 
time. I do not admit that right. I do not admit, for instance, that a great wrong has 
been done to the Red Indians of America, or the black people of Australia. I do 
not admit that a wrong has been done to these people by the fact that a stronger 
race, a higher grade race, a more worldly-wise race, to put it that way, has come 
in and taken their place’. See Martin Gilbert, Winston S. Churchill, comp. vol. 5, 
part 3, Boston 1983, p. 616. 
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Haganah to rally to the Irgun strategy. For a year, Britain was confronted 
with a fully-fledged settler revolt; and though Labour Zionism, cowed by 
the British crack-down, called off the struggle in August 1946, the Irgun 
and LHI never let up. By the spring of 1947, Britain had turned over its 
Mandate to the United Nations. 


4 


Then, as now, for the UN read US. In 1947 American control of the 
organization in New York, less comprehensive than today, was still quite 
sufficient to determine the outcome of its deliberations on Palestine. In 
Washington, Truman was a convinced Christian Zionist. A Commission 
of Enquiry, headed by a Swedish judge with Ralph Bunche at his side, 
and bugged by Zionist microphones, reported that Palestine should be 
divided. The Jews, with 35 per cent of the population, should receive 55 
per cent of the land; the Arabs, with 65 per cent of the population, 45 
per cent of the land. Within the proposed Jewish state, there were to 
be virtually as many Arabs as Jews; within the Arab state, virtually no 
Jews—tratios justified on the grounds that future Jewish immigration to 
Israel could be expected to create a decisive majority in the territory allo- 
cated to them, in time to come. Undoubtedly impressed by the Irgun’s 
anti-imperialist campaign, the USSR—which alone could have blocked 
these arrangements—endorsed them: the essential service that Begin’s 
unswerving attacks on Britain rendered Zionism. Resistance to the plan, 
widespread among smaller nations in the UN, was overpowered by 
American bribes and blackmail, to secure the necessary two-thirds vote 
in the General Assembly. Truman, the architect of the outcome, called 
himself with every right the modern Cyrus. 





6 Among other nice touches, Liberia—in origin another settler state created at US 
mitiatrre—was told that it would be brought to its knees by a rubber embargo 
if it dared to vote against the UN plan. Supreme Court Justices Murphy and 
Frankfurter—no less—brought the Philippines to heel. Bernard Baruch was struck 
off to threaten France that all American aid would be cut off if tt voted against parti- 
tion. The Cuban Ambassador reported that one Latin American country—possibly 
Cuba itself, targeted for priority pressure by Truman a few days earlier (‘Cuba 
still won't play’}—was paid $75,000 for its vote. See Michael Cohen, Palestine and 
the Great Powers 1945-1948, Princeton 1982, pp. 294-9. Cohen notes that sympa- 
thies engendered by the Judeocide were not sufficient to pass the UN resolution: 
4t would be owing to more mundane factors that the required extra votes were 
obtained at the eleventh hour’. 
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News of the UN resolution set off a spontaneous Palestinian uprising, 
which was crushed within six months by the Yishuv while British forces 
held the ring, ensuring that no Arab army could intervene. On their 
departure the state of Israel was declared, and Arab armies belatedly 
invaded. Outnumbered and outgunned by the IDF, they were routed by 
early 1949—with one exception, the condition of Jewish triumph. The 
real plan of partition had preceded the phoney one. Twelve days before 
the UN resolution, the Zionist leadership had offered a secret deal to 
the Hashemite monarchy in Jordan, conceding it the West Bank in 
exchange for a free hand elsewhere, since both parties were determined 
to pre-empt any chance of a Palestinian state.” Jordan was a client state of 
Britain, which gave the arrangement its nod. When fighting broke out, 
King Abdullah duly seized his prey and let his allies fend for themselves. 
Israel emerged from the war in possession of a much larger territory 
than granted it by the UN, while Jordan annexed the West Bank. 


5 


In the course of the two waves of fighting between November 1947 and 
March 1949, but principally during the first, over half the Arab popu- 
lation was driven out of Palestine by Jewish attacks—some 700,000 
persons. From the mid-thirties onwards, Zionism had tacitly presumed 
clearance of Arabs from its chosen terrain by forcible eviction, since 
their presence was incompatible with the homogeneous national state at 
which it aimed, and it was by then clear there was no chance of buying 
them out. Off the record, its leaders made no bones about this logic.’ 


7 See Avi Shlaim’s account, in Collusion Across the Jordan: King Abdullah, the Zionist 
Movement and the Partition of Palestine, New Yoru «988, pp. m0—16. Abdullah was 
paid for his collusion with cash, after he had pointed out to an emissary from the 
Jewish Agency that ‘one who wants to get drunk should not count the glasses’, 
meaning—as Shlaim puts it—that ‘he who wants a state has to make the necessary 
investments’: pp. 78-82. 

* Private intentions and public pronouncements were at variance from the start. As 
early as 1895, Herzl noted in his diary: ‘We shall try to spirit the penniless popula- 
tion across the border by procuring employment for it in the transtt countries, while 
denying it any employment in our country . . . Both the process of expropriation 
and the removal of the poor must be carned out discreetly and arcimmspectly’. In 
1938 Ben-Gurion told the Jewish Agency Executive he saw nothing wrong with the 
idea of ‘compulsory transfer’ of the Arab population, explaimng: ‘I favour partition 
of the country because when we become a strong power after the establishment of 
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When the chance came, they took it. Local Arab flights assisted them, 
but the fear that drove these was a function of the killings and expulsions 
of the war waged by the Zionist high commands, in which massacre, pil- 
lage and intimidation were instruments of policy to spread terror among 
the target population. The war of Jewish independence unleashed a mas- 
sive operation of ethnic cleansing, on which Israel as a state has rested 
ever since. The expulsions were carried out in the typical conditions of 
Nacht und Nebel—under cover of military darkness—in which nearly 
all such crimes were committed in the twentieth century. A distinctive 
series of euphemisms, deconstructed below by Gabriel Piterberg, was 
devised by the victors to mask the fate of Palestinians. The clearance was 
not just of a people. Land and property were seized with a speed and on 
a scale that no settlers had ever before achieved in colonial history. In 
early 1947, Jews owned 7 per cent of the land of Palestine. By the end of 
1950, they had appropriated 92 per cent of land within the new state— 
booty including homes and buildings of every kind.’ A rump of 160,000 
Arabs were left, as internal refugees within Israel. 


In the scales of terror, the Nakba does not compare with the Shoah. The 
Nazi extermination of the Jews in Europe was an enormity of a differ- 
ent order, and the disproportion between them has traditionally been 
used to justify, or attenuate, the expulsion of Palestinians that lies at 
the foundation of Israel. To this day, it is the mantle of the Judeocide 
that covers the actions of the Zionist state, in the eyes not only of the 
Israeli population or Jews of the diaspora, but Western opinion at large. 
Historically, however, there was little or no connexion between them. By 
1947, the fighters of the Haganah and Irgun were well aware of what 
had happened to the Jews trapped in Nazi Europe. But they would not 
have acted otherwise even if every compatriot had been saved. Zionist 


the state, we will abolish partition and spread throughout all of Palestine’. By 
1944 he was warning his colleagues that it would be impolitic to discuss ‘transfer’ 
openly, ‘because it could cause [us] harm in public opinion in the world’, giving 
‘the impression that there is no room in Palestine without ejecting the Arabs’, and 
so forcing ‘the Arabs onto thetr hind legs’ in protest. Eliahu Doblan, a Mapai col- 
league, added bluntly: “There will be m the country a large [Arab] minority and it 
must be ejected. There is no room for our internal inhibitions [in this matter]’: see 
Benny Morris, ‘Revisiting the Palestinian exodus of 1948’, in Rogan and Shlaim, 
eds, The War for Palestine, Rewriting the History of 1948, Cambridge 2001, pp. 41-7. 
9 Baruch Kimmerling, Zionism and Territory: the Socio-Territorial Dimension of 
Zionist Politics, Berkeley 1983, p. 143. 
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objectives had been laid down well before Hitler came to power, and 
were not altered by him.’ Ben-Gurion once said he was willing to sacrifice 
the lives of half the Jewish children of Germany, if that was the price of 
bringing the other half to Palestine, rather than leaving them all safely in 
England. Of how much less account was the fate of the Arabs, children 
or adults. The goal of a Jewish national state in the Middle East admitted 
of no other solution than that which was forcibly realized by the Nakba. 
After the event, the Judeocide has served as pretext or mitigation, but it 
had no immediate bearing on the outcome. In Europe and America, it 
gained external sympathy for the Zionist war of independence, but this 
was never a decisive factor in its success. 


All ethnic nationalisms—and all nationalisms are in some measure 
ethnic—contain seeds of potential violence against other nationalities. 
Not differing cultural traits, but historical situations determine whether 
these bear fruit. Jewish nationalism was born of a combination of 
deterritorialized despair and socio-political privilege. Like most national 
movements, it mobilized high ideals and devoted courage among 
its adherents. But it could achieve aims that came relatively easily 
or peacefully to others placed in more fortunate positions, only by colo- 
nial collusion and violent dispossession. For that enterprise, Zionism 
required cadres of an implacable temper, and duly bred them. In the gal- 
lery of modern nationalisms, their record is at one end of a spectrum of 
ruthlessness, crowded by many others. There is no reason either to exalt 
their success, which depended largely on imperial power, or embellish 
their conduct, whose consequences fester to this day. But they were not 
exceptional in pursuit of their goaL They were ordinary cleansers. 


6 


The state that emerged from Zionist victory was less ordinary. Juridically, 
Israel became a republic based on blood and faith—confessional and 
biological criteria combining to define actual or potential citizens in 
full right as those individuals either born of a Jewish mother, or of 
attested Mosaic persuasion, regardless of geographical location. The Law 


2 See Benny Morris, Righteous Victims: A History of the Zionist—Arab Conflict 
1881-1999, London 1999, p. 62. Ben-Gurion made his remark in 1938, a month 
after Kristallnacht. 
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of Return guaranteed residence in Israel to anyone complying with these 
theologico-ethnic requirements, while any return of Palestinian refugees 
to their homes was blocked. Over five million further Jewish immig- 
rants were absorbed into Israel in the next fifty years, while Arabs were 
reduced to permanently inferior status, denied the right to purchase 
Jewish land or property, enter the armed services, or organize without 
political constraint. The Zionist state, meanwhile, held over go per cent 
of land in its direct or indirect keeping, while the trade-union arm of 
the ruling Labour party controlled a complex of enterprises—banks, fac- 
tories, services—employing about a quarter of the workforce. Military 
expenditure was consistently the highest in the world, long accounting 
for some 25—40 per cent of GNP, and leading swiftly to the build-up of 
a nuclear arsenal 


The sixfold expansion of the Jewish population of Israel and the creation 
of a new linguistic community out of so many disparate arrivals was, 
by any standards, a remarkable feat of social engineering. In retaliation 
for the defeat of 1948-49, successive Arab states persecuted or expelled 
their Jewish communities, to whom Israel offered generous shelter and 
welcome in telling contrast to the fate of Palestinian refugees in Arab 
lands. With the collapse of the USSR another major wave of immi- 
grants was successfully assimilated. These were achievements of a high 
order. Economically, however, this structure was never viable on its own. 
What alone made it possible were huge subventions from abroad. For 
thirty years after independence, domestic taxes never came near meet- 
ing official expenditures." The Jewish Agency poured in money from 
the diaspora, and West Germany supplied large-scale reparations, but 
by themselves these would never have been sufficient to keep Israel sol- 
vent. It was the United States that made possible the Zionist fortress. No 
accurate computation of the cumulative value of unilateral transfers of 
capital from the American state, many of them tucked away in thickets 
of technical provisions, ever seems to have been made. But there is little 
doubt that, as Avi Shlaim has written of the last decade, ‘never in the 


For example, total public expenditures exceeded 70 per cent of GNP in each of the 
years 1980 to 1985. Taxation alone cannot finance such a rate of expenditures, but 
due to US aid and other foreign non-debt sources, this is not really necessary. In 
the Lebanon War year 198a, enough foreign resources were mobihzed to allow the 
government to facilitate the 71.5 per cent of GNP in expenditures, with only 56.6 
per cent in domestic finance’: Yakir Plessner, The Political Economy of Israel, Albany 
1994, P. 177- 
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annals of human history had so few people owed so much to so many’. 
In the more technical language of two other loyal analysts, Israel has 
been a ‘rentier state’.® The consolidation and expansion of the country 
depended completely on an immense funnel of arms and funds from 
Washington. In effect, the imperial baton that the UK relinquished in 
1948 was passed to the US. Ever since, Zionism has relied ona carapace 
of American power as it once did on British. 


The depth and strength of the relationship, however, has been of another 
order. Not only is the United States incomparably wealthier and more 
powerful than Britain was even in its heyday, let alone its declining inter- 
war years. Within it the Jewish community, which by its own efforts 
has become the most successful of all immigrant groups in the country, 
exercises an influence on the state beyond the dreams of any counter- 
part in the past of European Jewry. Entrenched in business, government 
and media, American Zionism has since the sixties acquired a firm 
grip on the levers of public opinion and official policy towards Israel, 
that has weakened only on the rarest of occasions. Taxonomically, the 
colonists have in this sense at length acquired something like the met- 
ropolitan state—or state within a state—they initially lacked. Conversely, 
Israel has acted as a reliable surrogate for the US in many a regional 
operation. The strength of this axis has grown with every decade. In the 
nineties, the flow of US subsidies to Israel trebled. No apter illustration 
of the intimacy of the relationship could be given than the costly con- 
cluding act of Clinton’s rule, appropriate in so many other ways—the 
Presidential pardon of a runaway Belgian crook in exchange for a finan- 
cial consideration, at the urgent personal request of the Premier and 
Foreign Minister of Israel, seconded by the Mayor of Jerusalem and the 
former head of Mossad. 





> The Iron Wall—Israel and the Arab World, London a000, p. 487. Shlaim is refer- 
ring not to the post-independence years, but to the nineties. 

3 Gershom Shafir and Yoav Peled, ‘Introduction: the Socioeconomic Liberalization 
of Israel’, in Shafir and Peled, eds, The New Isracl—Peacemaking and Liberalization, 
Boulder 2000, p. 6. ‘In recent years external funds in the form of grants, contribu- 
tions and unrequited transfers have totalled around $6 billion annually’, according 
to the Economist Intelligence Country Report, Israel 2000. Above and beyond such 
ex gratia largesse, it notes. ‘A vital asset to the Israeh economy has been the coun- 
try’s close alhance with the US, which has grven Israeli governments access to 
long-term official credrts, and under the umbrella of official guarantees, to the 
domestic US bond market’: p. 37. 
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The creation of Israel shook the Arab world, contributing to the rise of 
a new and more vehement nationalism in Egypt, Syria and Iraq in the 
course of the fifties. Logically viewing this as a potential threat, Labour 
Zionism conspired with France, then engaged in the Algerian War, and 
Britain, incensed by the nationalization of the Suez Canal, to launch 
a tripartite attack on Egypt in 1956. Mindful of the danger of driving 
Nasser into the arms of the USSR, and irritated at the lack of consult- 
ation with the US, Eisenhower brought the assault to a halt. The lesson 
was learnt. Hleven years later, this time having procured American bless- 
ing, Israel obliterated the Egyptian air-force, seized Sinai and the Golan 
heights, annexed East Jerusalem and occupied the West Bank and Gaza, 
in a pre-emptive six-day blitz. An attempted Arab counter-attack in 1973 
was thwarted by a massive American sea and airlift fighter-bombers, 
troop transports and tanks. Six years later, in response to US induce- 
ments, Egypt abandoned allies and Palestinians to their fate, signing a 
separate peace to recover Sinai. Freed from danger in the south, Israel 
struck north again, invading Lebanon in 1982 to destroy Palestinian 
bases there and seize a buffer zone. 


In 1967 Isaac Deutscher remarked that Israel had embarked on a course 
of sich totsiegen—triumphing itself to death“ Victories followed one 
after another, with little sign of death. But one difficulty persisted. 
Conquest of the West Bank and Gaza brought over one and a half mil- 
lion Palestinians under Israeli military occupation: too many to digest as 
infra-citizens 1950-style, and too many to expel as refugees 1948-style, in 
the absence of a more prolonged war. The Blitzkrieg of 1967 was too swift 
for major cleansing—in those few days, only 120,000 Arabs fell subject 
to ‘retroactive transfer’, not nearly enough to alter the negative demog- 
raphy of Judæa and Samaria. In that more limited sense, Deutscher 
was right. The Israeli elite split over the consequences. Labour Zionism, 
which in 1949 had nearly heeded Ben-Gurion’s urgings and annexed 
the West Bank outright, but vacillated and missed its chance, thereafter 
clung to the view that the Hashemite regime in Jordan, as subservient 
a neighbour as could be hoped for, remained the best bet to take care 
of the zone, as a contractual gendarme. Likud Zionism held fast to the 





4 ‘The Arab-Israeli Conflict’ (interview conducted by Peter Wollen), NLR 1/44, 
July-August 1967, pp. 30-45. 
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notion that Eretz Israel by definition included Judæa and Samaria. The 
first option was undone when Jordan scrapped its claims to the West 
Bank, and accepted a Palestinian national identity. The second could 
only be made a reality in the event of another major conflagration, and 
attendant wave of expulsions, not immediately forthcoming. The result 
was a strategic impasse. In the interim, both sides fell back on a pro- 
gramme of incremental Jewish settlements in the occupied territories, 
to criss-cross and squeeze the area of Palestinian habitation in a gradu- 
ally tightening vice, pending some more definitive resolution. 


8 


Twenty years of military occupation and settler encroachment, how- 
ever, eventually ignited popular resistance. The Intifada which broke 
out in December 1987 started as a spontaneous, unarmed movement 
of civil resistance by the Palestinian population in Gaza and the West 
Bank. Fighting with unequal weapons—mostly stones, sticks and knives 
against rifles and machine-guns—followed. The uprising marked the 
emergence of a new generation of youth, amid the awakening of a broad 
national consciousness, in the occupied territories. Israeli control of its 
conquests was never really threatened; but nor was Israeli repression 
capable of snuffing out the revolt. The Intifada was ended by US vic- 
tories in the Cold War and Gulf War. With the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, and rout of the last Middle Eastern state capable of crossing 
Washington, the Palestinian cause was isolated, and American diplo- 
macy had a free hand to tidy up a traditional pocket of instability. The 
Madrid Conference and Oslo Accords were the local equivalent of the 
extension of NATO to Eastern Europe and the Balkan War: tying up the 
loose ends left by a global knock-out. 


For the purpose, two conditions were necessary: Israeli co-initiative and 
Palestmian compliance. The second was easier to achieve than the first. 
Arafat, after hailing Saddam, was soon on his knees to Clinton. One 
of the least competent leaders a nationalist movement has ever pro- 
duced, Washington had little difficulty cajoling him to his appointed role 
in the solution. Flattered by the attentions from the White House, he 
was more or less putty from the start. More difficult to persuade was 
Israel, resistant so long as Shamir was Prime Minister. But when Labour 
regained the upper hand in Jerusalem, Rabin and Peres—advised by 
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Israeli intelligence that Arafat now represented the best chance of con- 
trolling the West Bank and Gaza at one remove—were ready to proceed. 
The result was the Oslo Accords of 1993 and 1995: symbolic mutual 
recognition of Israel and the PLO; limited IDF withdrawal from Gaza 
and areas of the West Bank, and establishment of a ‘self-governing’ 
Palestinian Authority, in exchange for Arafat’s commitment to repress 
any further attacks on Israeli occupation. Such was to be the start of 
a ‘peace process’ leading to an unspecified final settlement in time 
to come, lubricated in the interim by generous Euro-American dona- 
tions to the Palestinian Authority, and cooperation between its security 
services and Mossad, chaired by the CIA. This, Arafat explained to his 
people, was the royal road to an independent Palestinian state. 


9 


Rarely has any international agreement been greeted with such unani- 
mous applause as the Oslo Accords: historic handshakes on the White 
House lawn, Nobel Prize for all participants, an avalanche of congratu- 
latory or self-congratulatory commentaries in articles and books round 
the world. Realities on the ground were very different. From the start, 
Benny Morris has written, ‘like all occupations, Israel’s was founded on 
brute force, repression and fear, collaboration and treachery, beatings 
and torture chambers, and daily intimidation, humiliation and manipu- 
lation’.5 The advent of the ‘peace process’ altered nothing of this. What 
changes has it brought? After eight years, the IDF remains in complete 
control of 60 per cent of the West Bank, and ‘joint’ control of another 
27 per cent; a network of new Israeli-only roads built on confiscated land 
divides and encircles the residual enclaves under Palestinian authority; 
the number of Jewish settlers, who monopolize 80 per cent of all water 
in the occupied territories, has virtually doubled; the per capita income 
of the Palestinian population fell by one quarter in the first five years 
after the Accords, and has since collapsed yet further. To these torments 
are now added the tyranny and corruption of the ‘police state without a 
state’ headed by Arafat, in those areas where it has a lease to hold down 
its compatriots for Israel. 


5 Righteous Victims, p. 341. 

*% Formula coined by Beverley Milton-Edwards, ‘Internal Security and Citizenship 
under the Palestinian National Authority’, in Nils Butenschon, Uri Davis and 
Manuel Hassassian, eds, Citizenship and the State in the Middle Hast, Syracuse, 
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In these conditions, nothing was more certain than continuing acts of 
popular rebellion, escalating outside a discredited collaborationist estab- 
lishment. Radical Islamist attacks on Israeli targets multiplied from 
the mid-nineties onwards. To break the impetus behind them, Barak's 
Labour regime tried to pull Arafat into a full and final settlement, accord- 
ing him nominal independence and a seat in the UN, in exchange for 
Israeli annexation of its settlements in the West Bank and Jerusalem, 
strategic control of all territory under a Palestinian flag, and burial of any 
right of refugees to recover their homes in Israel. Scared at the scale of 
opposition to such a surrender—which meant abandoning any pretence 
of a return even to 1967 frontiers—and fearful of his own future if he 
signed, at the last minute Arafat baulked. Two months later, the second 
Intifada exploded. This time, the rising has been a much more violent 
process, with a significantly broader base, drawing in dissident wings of 
Al-Fatah and even sections of the PNA apparatus itself, alongside funda- 
mentalist militants. But the balance of forces has not changed. If fully 
unleashed, the IDF could decapitate resistance at any moment. 


IO 


From the start, the most courageous and lucid critic of the Oslo Accords 
has been Edward Said. The End of the Peace Process, which brings 
together his writings on his native country over the past five years, is 
a prophetic work. It combines absolute refusal of the hypocrisies and 
falsehoods that have dressed up arrangements designed to reconcile 
Palestinians to their own submission, with a complete avoidance of the 
vain flourishes of rhetorical compensation or retribution that have typi- 
cally accompanied opposition to them. The principal political conclusion 
Said draws from recent history rests on an analogy with South Africa. 
There, he notes, the ANC was thoroughly beaten on the battlefield, 
its organization all but destroyed within the country itself. But by con- 
sistent campaigning abroad, it was able to delegitimize and isolate the 
apartheid regime morally, to a point where in the end the South African 
whites themselves—now subject to every kind of international boycott— 


NY 2000, p. 354. The most powerful overall account of the situation ın the occu- 
pied territories 1s Edward Said’s ‘Palestinians Under Siege’, London Review of 
Books, 14 December 2000. See also Allegra Pacheco’s impressive summary, ‘The 
Oslo Process, Unfair and Unreal, Was Never Going to Work’, International Herald 
Tribune, 6 October 2000. 
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sued for negotiations, and eventually dismantled their own apparatus of 
domination. So too, Said argues, should Palestinian resistance proceed, 
‘to bring parity between us and the Israelis, who so far overpower us 
now as to make the moral dimension our only field of struggle’.” The 
long-standing inability of the PLO to bring home the realities of Israeli 
occupation to publics in the West, in the way that the ANC succeeded in 
doing over many years, is taken here as the key strategic weakness of the 
Palestinian cause. 


The force of the argument rests on the discrepency—certainly striking 
enough—between the persuasive skills of the two moments, and on the 


moving example of Said’s own advocacy. Its limitation lies in the struc- 
tural difference between the objective situations of the oppressed in the 
two settler states of South Africa and Israel The Afrikaner regime was a 
minority laager with virtually no metropolitan back-up; shunned in the 
Netherlands, the most it could count on elsewhere in the West was busi- 
ness or bureaucratic sympathy behind closed doors. No politician outside 
South Africa could openly embrace apartheid. In the United States, 
moreover, there was a vast constituency that identified immediately and 
passionately with South Africa’s majority black population, who were its 
victims. African-Americans represented an unignorable pressure against 
Pretoria within the American political system, under even the most 
reactionary administrations. The position of the Palestianian cause is the 
very reverse.” While there are now significant numbers of Arab immi- 
grants in the US, they are mostly workers—poor, divided and marginal 
within the social hierarchy. Israel, on the other hand—whose popula- 
tion is over twice that of the West Bank and Gaza—commands massive 
middle-class Jewish loyalty in America, and widespread sympathy across 
the political sprectrum in Europe. Even with the best moral will in the 


7 The Bnd of the Peace Process: Oslo and After, London 2000, pp. 195-9. 

* The objective possibilities of the two movements to sway public opinion in the 
West are the terms of comparison here. The structural differences in the two situa- 
tions of oppression are, of course, still more pertinent. By reason of its exploitation 
as the country’s principal workforce, the African working-class was indispensable 
to the Apartheid regime, giving it an ultrmate historical leverage of which, by con- 
trast, exclusion from Israeli industry has always deprived the Palestinians. The 
political consequences of this contrast are explored in a striking comparative study 
by Mona Youms, Liberation and Democratization: The South African and Palestinian 
National Movements, Minneapolis 2000, a fundamental work for understanding 
the current situation. 
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world, there is little chance of a repetition of the South African scenario 
in the Middle East. Efforts to isolate Israel, and extend solidarity with 
the Palestinian cause, remain more than ever necessary. But it is an illu- 
sion to think that international opinion alone would have much direct 
impact on Zionism. There are historical situations in which the force 
of moral argument can be decisive, as abolition of the slave-trade or the 
fall of apartheid testify. But these require either a relative absence of the 
powerful material interests that are ordinarily determinant of political 
struggles, or an even balance between them, that can be tipped by moral 
persuasion. Neither condition holds in the Middle East today. 


II 


That is not to say there are no cracks in a complacent consensus. Said 
himself has drawn attention in these pages to one of them. In the US, 
as he points out, criticism of Israel is ‘the last taboo’—much riskier 
and rarer than of the United States itself.'9 For many years American 
Zionism has had little difficulty stifling any serious dissent, automatically 
typecast as ‘self-hating’ if Jewish, or ‘anti-Semitic’ if Gentile. In Europe, 
there is more diversity of opinion, but its parameters typically remain 
narrow. For the majority of a distinguished Jewish intelligentsia—as 
for conservative, liberal and social-democratic outlooks at large—the 
memory of Nazi genocide insulates Israel from anything more than 
intermittent misgivings or regrets, quickly laid aside in what passes for 
any emergency. Reactions to the Gulf War can be taken as a Rorschach 
of this sensibility. The unfortunate fate of the Palestinians is deplored 


on all sides. Those willing to speak truthfully of the ‘peace process’ can 
be numbered on the fingers of one hand. 


In Israel itself, on the hand, as Said has noted, home truths can be heard 
that are blasphemy in the Diaspora. It is there that the settler dynamic 
of Zionism has been most thoroughly explored; the mechanisms and 
scale of Palestinian expulsions documented; collusion with successive 
imperial powers exposed; the sanction of torture by the law protested; 
the confessional nature of the state denounced. It is in Ha’aretz, not 
the New York Times, the Guardian, Le Monde or La Repubblica that the 
Law of Return has been freely compared to the Nuremberg Code. The 
emergence of a ‘post-Zionist’ scholarship and—as yet small—sector of 





9 ‘America’s Last Taboo’, NLR 6, November—December 2000, pp. 45-53. 
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opinion is one of the most welcome developments of recent years.” 
The context in which it has appeared, however, is a warning against any 
exaggerated optimism. 


I2 


Since the nineties, the Israeli political scene has increasingly come 
to resemble the American, if still with a few European touches. 
Economically, neoliberalism has swept away most of the traditional land- 
marks set in place in the fifties, as Labour has competed with Likud, and 
often outdone it, in zeal for deregulation and privatization. The centre 
piece of Histadrut’s industrial empire, Israel’s largest conglomerate, 
was snapped up and sold on by Disney; its medical complex was dis- 
mantled under Rabin; the country’s biggest bank—once also a Histadrut 
institution—was privatized by Netanyahu. The Sharon government is 
currently preparing plans for the privatization of land, naturally for Jews 
and appropriate foreigners only. Within the space of a decade, the public 
sector share of GDP fell from over a half to just over a third, and of 
investment from 85 to 15 per cent. In today’s Israel, social expenditures 
are lower than those of the United States. The country has become one 
of the two most unequal societies in the advanced capitalist world.* 


But as in the United States, convergence—often to the point of inter- 
changeability—between the two major parties on economic and social 
issues, coexists with sharply divergent electoral bases and contrasting ideo- 
logical profiles. Nuances in devotion to capitalism are merely piquant» 





æ ‘Pogt-Zionism’ is a loose and in some ways misleading term. What it essentially 
signifies is a rejection of the official mythology of the Israeli state, and a com- 
mitment to historical truth, whatever its consequences for the story of natonal 
emancipation. It need not imply any political break with Zionism—that is, conven- 
tional support for the existing Jewish state in the Middle East. Within the ranks 
of post-Ziomsm, there 1s a range of opinion on the acceptability of the status quo 
in Israel; radical crrnes remain a minority. For a survey of positions, see Laurence 
Silberstein, The Postzionism Debates, London 1999. 

u See Shafir and Peled, The New Israd, pp. I11—a, 194, 223, 233-4. 

z Yossi Beilin, Israel’s Peter Mandelson, who devised the Oslo Accords, recently 
explamed: ‘I don’t think it's fair to say that we in Labour adopted the capitalistic 
way-—we are Social Democrats who adopted a Third Way similar to that advocated 
by Anthony Giddens and modelled by Tony Blair’: Tikkun, Sept-Oct 2000, p. I. 
Amid the din of construction work on new settlements and strategic roads in the 
West Bank, Barak found time to distribute copies of Giddens’s book to all members 
of his cabinet. 
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But otherwise, to a still greater extent than in America, the more similar 
substantive policies are, the shriller secondary differentiation becomes. 
As with Democrats and Republicans, so with Labour and Likud: a 
Kulturkampf out of all proportion with real contradictions mobilizes par- 
tisan passions, as if to mask from the contestants themselves the deeper 
unity between them. To an even greater degree than in America, the 
great bulk of the academic world and intelligentsia forms a bien-pensant 
milieu of the ‘centre left’, whose self-deceptions are graphically depicted 
by Yitzhak Laor below. But in a popular culture dominated by com- 
merce and religion, its political incidence—as in the US—is slight. Two 
differences continue to mark off the Israeli case from the American 
model. PR gives the plethora of Judaic sects their own electoral rep- 
resentation, indeed normally making them the arbiter of coalitions in 
the Knesset. Likud thus has less religious ballast than the Republican 
Party. It also has a far less well-off electorate, since its primary support 
lies among poorer Sephardic immigrants from North Africa and the 
Middle East, despised by the better-educated Ashkenazi from Eastern 
Europe who form Labour’s traditional base. There is thus a class skew 
between the two Israeli parties that inverts the US pattern. Russian 
immigrants, security hawks but equally anti-clerical, are swing voters. 
The upshot of the system has been crisply encapsulated by an Israeli 
observer: The major players in the socio-political drama taking place 
in Israel today are of the right: the socio-economic liberal right of the 
capitalist upper classes—called in Israel “the left”—and the ethno-reli- 
gious fundamentalist right of the labouring lower classes—called in 
Israel “the people”.’»4 





* For a spirited attack on the Israeli cultural establishment from the Right, see 
The Jewish State: the Struggle for Israel’s Soul (New York 2001) by Yoram Hazony, 
one of Netanyahu’s advisers, which gives a lively picture of what the author sees as 
the local trahison des clercs—the hollowing out of Zionist faith among mainstream 
intellectuals, under the demoralizing influence of a minority of German-trained 
philosophers and historians (Buber, Scholem, Prawer, Talmon etc.), who had dis- 
avowed it from the start. The scenery Hazony deplores is for the most utterly 
anodyne, but his wider complaint of a general philisttmsm, in which ideas of any 
kind are at a discount, rings true. Labour’s traditional culture—the mixture of 
machismo and schmaltz of which a figure like Amos Oz offers a typical embodi- 
ment—does little to disprove his strictures, from which Hazony does not exempt 
Begin or his colleagues either. 

“ Uri Ram, ‘The Promised Land of Business Opportunities: Liberal Post-Zionism 
in the Global Age’, in Shafir and Peled, The New Israel, p. 236. 
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Such is the unpromising setting in which the future of Zionism is 
debated today. Here differences between the two main parties, rooted 
in the long-standing antagonism between Labour and Revisionist tradi- 
tions, remain substantial—albeit tactical. Labour Zionism has always 
looked to foreign protectors of one kind or another, and been willing to 
make temporary adjustments of policy to accommodate them. Its out- 
look is pragmatic: names count for less than things. The Revisionist 
tradition, of greater intellectual distinction, has been more self-reliant, 
and less flexible: names remain a clue to things. So Labour believes 
that granting the Palestinians a couple of bantustans, pinioned every 
few kilometres by Israeli settlers and soldiers, will appease anxieties in 
Washington and remove a trouble-zone for Israel at little real cost; while 
Likud, remembering the history of Zionism itself, believes that the appe- 
tite comes with eating, and what is mere nomenclature today is likely 
to acquire some reality tomorrow. Neither side has any intention of con- 
templating real national sovereignty for the Palestinians. Confronted 
with the actual popular will of the West Bank and Gaza, they close ranks 
immediately, and you have the Sharon—Peres regime of today. Behind it, 
a union sacrée of disbelief and outrage at the rejection of Israeli ‘conces- 
sions’ at Camp David extends across the political spectrum. 


14 


It is in this context that both the courage and pusillanimity of ‘post- 
Zionism’ can be measured.*5 The outstanding intellectual achievement 
of the work of Benny Morris, Avi Shlaim, Gershom Shafir, Baruch 
Kimmerling, Tom Segev, is now widely acknowledged. One edifice after 
another of official Zionist mythology has been dismantled. But the fear- 
less research and uncompromising judgement that have been typical 
marks of their investigations of the past stop suddenly short in the 
present, as soon as political questions are posed. Analytical lions, these 
authors are prescriptive lambs. Not one seriously queried Oslo, let alone 





* There is a radical current within post-Zionism, to be distinguished from the 
dominant trend, which rejects the premises of Ziomsm itself. Not all those associ- 
ated with this wing accept the prefix. The historian Ilan Pappé prefers to speak 
of ‘A-zionism’. Under pressure of events, further political differentiation can be 
expected within the post-Zionist field. 
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Camp David. More than one gushed over Barak. None has proposed any 
alternative to the hypocrisies of the ‘peace process’. 


What should be that alternative? Historically, there was a strain within 
the Yishuv which argued that only a bi-national state, shared equally 
between Arabs and Jews, could bring justice to Palestine. This non- 
Zionist tradition, found principally among Jews of German origin, 
had its intellectual stronghold in the Hebrew University of Jerusalem; 
and found political expression in the Communist movement. Though 
Edward Said has sought to revive it, in Israel today it is all but extinct. 
However desirable, such a solution was always bound to founder on the 
reality of two antagonistic ethnic nationalisms, each entitled to claim 
their right of self-determination. 


That left only partition. All schemes for a settlement have required a 
division of Palestine. What is the Israeli proposal, from which post-Zion- 
ism has yet to dissociate itself? It rests on four axioms, determining the 
size, location, security and economy of any residual Palestinian entity 
to be granted self-government, or nominal statehood. Size: under a fifth 
of the country—lIsrael will keep the 78 per cent of Palestine it seized 
in 1948-9, plus Jerusalem and a slice of settlements in the West Bank, 
currently envisaged as perhaps another 5 or 6 per cent. Location: two 
disjoined enclaves, with no major pre-war town, and no natural harbour. 
Security: no defence force, simply domestic police. Economy: no repara- 
tions for the plunder of Arab property, estimated by the UN ata value of 
some {120 billion sterling. 


I5 


The brazen inequity of these proposals, at the heart of the ‘peace proc- 
ess’, has aroused scarcely a murmur of protest in the Diaspora, where 
ethnic solidarity all but universally prevails over moral principle—let 
alone in Israel itself. They can be taken, however, as benchmarks against 
which an acceptable solution could be measured. A decade ago, Guy 
Mandron, a French officer with some understanding of the military out- 
look of Israel’s rulers, proposed a division of Palestine, published below, 
that had the merit of at least answering to two of the criteria for a just 
settlement. His scheme stipulated that a future Palestinian state must 
form a single contiguous territory, and be no less defensible by arms 
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than its Israeli counterpart. It is a salutary shock to look at his maps, 
which show the full distance between what that would mean and what is 
‘on offer’ today. All the more so, when it is realized that this is a plan that 
does nothing to alter the net distribution of land between the two pro- 
posed states, and restores no major city or port to the Palestinian side. 
Mandron does not try to justify his preservation of the existing surface 


ratios, remarking that other starting-points are possible. 


Today there are some six million Jews in Israel and some six million 
Palestinians, scattered in the occupied territories and camps in neigh- 
bouring states, and in Israel itself. Any equitable division of land between 
these roughly equal numbers requires rough parity of resources. The 
territorial configuration of a just partition would have to look something 
like Mandron’s scheme, without the ‘compensations’ he makes to Israel, 
and with the inclusion of Haifa, whose population was two-thirds Arab 
in 1947: in other words, a single bloc of Palestinian territory, abandon- 
ing Gaza and covering the West Bank and East Jerusalem, Galilee and 
the coastline from Lebanon to Haifa, in a band alongside Israel and curv- 
ing over it, to form two states with interlocking L-shapes. Reparations 
for Arab properties within Israeli territory looted in 1950, the last essen- 
tial condition of a settlement, would go to those Palestinians unable to 
return to their homes across the new borders, and those now domiciled 
in Israel who chose to remain there. 
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It is enough to set out these conditions to hear the regretful shrug of the 
belles Ames of liberal Zionism and post-Zionism alike—This is all very 
well, but it isn’t remotely practical politics’. Translated: we have what we 
hold. There is not the slightest intention, anywhere in this front of opin- 
ion, of yielding a square inch of the 78 per cent of the country padlocked 
against repossession, nor the smallest idea that parting with a modicum 
of the remaining 22 per cent would be anything other than a ‘painful 
concession’.* Here is Benny Morris: 


Israel has done rts share—it has recognized the PLO, recognized the neces- 
sity of dividing Palestine between a Jewish state and a smaller Palestmian 


* Benny Morris, Righteous Victims, p. 651. 
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state. This is a vast revolution ın Israeli thinking compared to where Israelis 
were on this question in the years between 1948-1992. Barak has even 
gone further, agreeing to divide Jerusalem. But Israel cannot accept the 
right of return without facing destruction. 


Here is Tom Segev, freely confessing that: 


What Barak was offering seems far less generous than it appeared when we 
didn’t look at the details (sic). The land we are offenng turns out to be a 
series of httle islands with no contiguous territory, separated by Israeli set- 
tlements and roads policed by the Israeli Army. So the truth is: we didn’t 
offer them a good deal. 


then continuing imperturbably: 


I’ve come to realize that the conflict was inevitable, the war was inevitable, 
and now with the settlements in place the continuation of the conflict is 
inevitable, and there will be no peace at this time. I was always against the 
settlements, but now they exist... They are new facts—you can’t evacuate 
whole towns. 


Here is David Grossman, acclaimed for empathy with the Palestinian 
plight: 


Barak put everything on the table. He did it the wrong way, but I think most 
Israelis now know what we have to give up to make real peace. I think the 
election of Ariel Sharon shows that most Israelis are not mature enough to 
make those concessions. And when I listen to the Palestinians, I’m not sure 
they’re willing to make the concessions they need to make, which would be 
to give up the demand for the right of return.” 


Or, as Jerome Slater, the last word in progressive Zionism, devoted to 
‘reconciliation’ with the Palestinians, Oslo-style, has delicately put it, 


= Respectively: Tikkun, March-April 2001 (Morris); Jan-Feb 2001 (Segev); May- 
June 2001 (Grossman). Shlatm, whose encomua of Barak were most effusive of 
alt—hailing his advent to power as ‘more than an earthquake. It was the sunrise 
after three dark and terrible years’—-now writes: ‘The Oslo Accords did not fail: it 
was Ehud Barak who undermined them. The Accords are about identifying and 

ing common interests.’ In his eyes, ‘the annexation by Israel of about 10 per 
cent of the West Bank where the bulk of the settlers reside’, leaving ‘a demilitarized 
Palestinian state, with a capital in Abu Dis, just outside the mmunictpal boundary 
of Jerusalem’ constitutes ‘favourable terms’ (sic). See London Review of Books, 16 
September 1999 and a5 January 2001. 
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explaining why they cannot be allowed to return: The passage of time 
not only creates new practical realities, it also creates new or at least more 
complex moral realities. This is not a matter of “might makes right”; 
rather, what began as might may evolve into right, or at least into rights’.* 
Faced with such reasoning, the Revisionist tradition is more straightfor- 
ward and consistent. Why not give might a little more time to do its 
work? If it is all right to take four-fifths of the country, what is wrong 
with finishing the job and taking the lot? God did not divide it, but gave 
it to us entire. Against the intellectual misery of the ‘peace process’, to 
which such post-Zionism forlornly clings, the argument of Eretz Israel 


is unanswerable. 


17 


No matter how brave their resistance to the IDF, the Palestinians are 
too weak to have much hope of obtaining justice by themselves, today or 
tomorrow. Sooner or later, and probably sooner rather than later, Labour 
Zionism will get its chance to clamp the gridiron of Camp David on 
them. The engrained instinct of Arafat’s regime is, in the Arabic phrase, 
to ‘scurry’. Addicted to American pay-offs, and accustomed to CIA 
instructions, it is only held back by fear of popular retribution. So long 
as the Intifada persists, beyond control, the PNA will temporize. But 
no uprising can last forever. Under relentless blockade and sniper-fre, 
exhaustion may well set in among the population, and any kind of peace 
come to seem preferable to continuation of an unequal war. Who could 
blame them? There will be affecting scenes once again on the White 
House lawn, and a chorus of congratulations from the ‘international 
community’, as a dismembered statelet, its elite irrigated with grateful 
funds, arises somewhere west of the Jordan. Israel knows how to run 
an Arab subsidiary: Arafat as Major Haddad, the PNA as SLA writ large. 
Whether the Palestinians can be held down thus indefinitely remains, of 
course, to be seen. The time when Midianites and Amalekites could be 


3 Jerome Slater, ‘Can Zionism be Reconciled with Justice for the Palestinians?’, 
Tikkun, Vol 15. No 4, 2000, p. 25. 

*9 For the term ‘scurriers’, coined by the Syrian poet Nizar Qabbani after the Rabin- 
Arafat handshake on the White House lawn, and which has since acquired general 
currency in the Arab world, see Shlaim, The Iron Wall, p. 578; and ‘A History of 
Disappointment’, London Review of Books, 2a June 2000. 
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extinguished without memory has past. The Israeli consensus is aware 
of this, which is why the most unnegotiable of all the conditions to be 
attached to Palestinian statehood, from which no significant dissent is 
ever heard, is that—while Israel remains fully armed—it be demilita- 
rized. It has to be, since how otherwise could the raptors of '78 per cent 
of the land, however well guarded by their own dogs of war, ever sleep; <> 
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Is there no other prospect? Israeli power will never yield to anything but + E ° 
strength. But its own has an Achilles heel. It remains a state still ulti-” 

mately dependent for its defence and prosperity on the United States. 

Its fortune has always been a function of foreign protection, and could 
not survive its subtraction. If American support were ever withdrawn 
from Zionism, its intransigence would swiftly erode. The rigidity of 
public opinion in Israel, whose condition has long been its assurance 
of the American placet, is in this sense more brittle than it seems. If 
Washington were to pull the rug from under Jerusalem, unexpected 
changes of heart would not be long in coming. But how could America 
ever contemplate such a betrayal? The answer lies, as it has done ever 
since the fifties, in the Arab world. So long as both of the key Arab 
powers—Egypt with its population, and Saudi Arabia with its petro- 
leum—remain client-states of America, the Middle East and its oil are 
safely in US hands, and there is no reason to deny Israel anything 
it wishes. But should that ever change, the fate of the Palestinians 
would instantly alter. America has invested enormous sums to sustain 
Mubarak’s moth-eaten dictatorship in Cairo, cordially despised by the 
Egyptian masses, and spared no effort to protect the feudal plutocracy in 
Riyadh, perched above a sea of rightless immigrants. If either of these 
edifices were toppled—in the best of cases, both—the balance of power 
in the region would be transformed. 


The dismal political history of the Arab world over the last half-century 
gives little reason for thinking this is likely in the short-run. Nor is there 
any guarantee that successor regimes would improve on the record of 
Nasser and the other failures of his time. But no stasis is permanent, 
even in the Middle East. Any real break in its regional system of power 
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will set the US compass quivering. Genuinely independent regimes on 
the Nile or in Mecca would soon put the importance of the Zionist 
connexion into perspective. Blood may be thicker than water, but oil is 
thicker than either. The captivity of the Palestinians is a consequence 
of a larger submission of the Middle Hast. The day the Arab world 
stops scurrying to Washington—should that ever come—lIsrael will be 
forced to disgorge its incommensurate gains. Short of that, Zionism 
is not likely to be moved. 
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GABRIEL PITERBERG 


ERASURES 


HREE FOUNDATIONAL MYTHS underlie Israeli culture to 

this day. These are the ‘negation of exile’ (shelilat ha-gulut), 

the ‘return to the land of Israel’ (ha-shiva le-Eretz Yisrael), 

and the ‘return to history’ (ha-shiva la-historia). They are inex- 
tricably intertwined in the master-narrative of Zionism, the story that 
explains ‘how we got to where we are and where we should go hence- 
forth’. The negation of exile establishes a continuity between an ancient 
past, in which there existed Jewish sovereignty over the land of Israel, 
and a present that renews it in the resettlement of Palestine. Between 
the two lies no more than a kind of interminable interim. Depreciation 
of the period of exile is shared by all Zionists, if with differing degrees of 
rigidity, and derives from what is, in their outlook, an uncontestable pre- 
supposition: from time immemorial, the Jews constituted a territorial 
nation. It follows that a non-territorial existence must be abnormal, 
incomplete and inauthentic. In and of itself, as a historical experience, 
exile is devoid of significance. Although it may have given rise to cul- 
tural achievements of moment, exile could not by definition have been 
a wholesome realization of the nation’s Geist. So long as they were 
condemned to it, Jews—whether as individuals or communities—could 
lead at best a partial and transitory existence, waiting for the redemp- 
tion of ‘ascent’ (aliyah) once again to the land of Israel, the only site 
on which the nation’s destiny could be fulfilled. Within this mythical 
framework, exilic Jews always lived provisionally, as potential or proto- 
Zionists, longing ‘to return’ to the land of Israel.! 


Here the second foundational myth complements the first. In Zionist 
terminology, the recovery by the people of its home promised to deliver 
the normalization of Jewish existence; and the site designated for the 
re-enactment of Exodus would be the territory of the Biblical story, as 
elaborated in the Protestant culture of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
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centuries. Zionist ideology defined this land as empty. This did not mean 
Zionist leaders and settlers were ignorant of the presence of Arabs in 
Palestine, or mulishly ignored them. Israel was ‘empty’ in a deeper 
sense. For the land, too, was condemned to an exile as long as there was 
no Jewish sovereignty over it: it lacked any meaningful or authentic his- 
tory, awaiting redemption with the return of the Jews. The best-known 
Zionist slogan, ‘a land without a people to a people without a land’, 
expressed a twofold denial: of the historical experience both of the Jews 
in exile, and of Palestine without Jewish sovereignty. Of course, since 
the land was not literally empty, its recovery required the establishment 
of the equivalent of a colonial hierarchy—sanctioned by Biblical author- 
ity—of its historic custodians over such intruders as might remain 
after the return. Jewish settlers were to be accorded exclusive privileges 
deriving from the Pentateuch, and Palestinian Arabs treated as part 
of the natural environment. In the macho Hebrew culture of modern 
times, to know a woman, in the Biblical sense, and to know the land 
became virtually interchangeable as terms of possession. The Zionist 
settlers were collective subjects who acted, and the native Palestinians 
became objects acted upon. 


The third foundational myth, the ‘return to history’, reveals, more than 
any other, the extent to which Zionist ideology was underpinned by 
the emergence of Romantic nationalism and German historicism in 
nineteenth-century Europe. Its premise is that the natural and irreduc- 
ible form of human collectivity is the nation. From the dawn of history 
peoples have been grouped into such units, and though they might at 
one time or another be undermined by internal divisions or oppressed by 
external forces, they are eventually bound to find political self-expression 
in the shape of sovereign nation-states. The nation is the autonomous 
historical subject par excellence, and the state is the telos of its march 
toward self-fulfillment. According to this logic, so long as they were 


1 This article is based on part of a longer essay, entitled ‘Can The Subaltern 
Remember? A Pessimistic View of the Victims of Ziomsm’, to appear in a volume 
edited by Ussama Makdisi and Paul Silberstein on memory and violence in the 
Middle East and North Africa. My definition of the foundational myths 1s obviously 
critical. It is informed by Boas Evron, National Reckoning [Hebrew], 1986; Yitzhak 
Laor, Narratives with no Natives: Essays on Israeli Literature [Hebrew], 1995; David 
Myers, Re-Inventing the Jewish Past, Oxford 1995; Amnon Raz-Krakotzkin, ‘Enle 
within Sovereignty’ [Hebrew], 2 parts, Theory and Criticism, 4, 1993, pp. 23-56 and 
5, 1994, Pp. 113-32; see also my ‘Domestic Orientalism’, British Journal of Middle 
Eastern Studies, 23, 1996, pp. 125-45. 
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exiles, the Jews remained a community outside history, within which 
all European nations dwelt. Only nations that occupy the soil of their 
homeland, and establish political sovereignty over it, are capable of shap- 
ing their own destiny and so entering history by this logic. The return of 
the Jewish nation to the land of Israel, overcoming its docile passivity in 
exile, could alone allow it to rejoin the history of civilized peoples. 


Cleansing Palestine 


Metaphorically empty, factually inhabited by Arabs, how was Palestine 
‘emptied’ to enable the creation of Israel? Recently, long overdue contro- 
versies have broken out over the origins of the present state, prompted 
by the work of historians who are not committed to its founding myths. 
This is a welcome development: much hallowed mystification has been 
cleared away. But there is a danger that debate could become too nar- 
rowly focused on the single issue of whether or not there was an Israeli 
master plan to effect a comprehensive expulsion of the Palestinian 
Arabs from their homes in 1948.* The moral pressure behind this obses- 
sive question is understandable, and should be respected. But it is also 
true that it takes for granted that what matters is the framework of the 
perpetrators, not the perspective of the victims. The existence or other- 
wise of an explicit Zionist intention to unleash ethnic cleansing, under 
cover of war, poses problems that Israelis certainly need to confront. 
But to Palestinians who lost their homes, their goods, their rights and 
their identities, it matters little whether the disaster that befell them 
resulted from decisions taken by military commanders and local bureau- 
crats on the spot, or from an implicit understanding that this was the 
wish of the Zionist political leadership, or through a diffuse atmos- 
phere and ideology that treated massive expulsions as desirable—or 
any combination of the above. What counted for the Arabs driven off 
their lands was the fact of their dispossession and transformation into 





* The literature on this question is substantial. For notable examples, see Ibrahim 
Abu-Lughod, ed., Ths Transformation of Palestine, Evanston 1971; Christopher 
Hitchens and Edward Said, eds, Blaming the Victims, Verso: London and New 
York 1988; Benny Morns, The Birth of the Palestinian Refugee Problem, 1947-49, 
Cambndge 1987 and 1948 and After, Oxford 1990; Yigal Elam, The Executors 
[Hebrew], 1990, pp. 31-53; Nur Masalha, Expulsion of the Palestinians: The Concept 
of ‘Transfer’ in Zionist Political Thought 1882-1948, Washington, DC 1992, and ‘A 
Critique of Benny Morris’, in Ilan Pappé, ed., The Israel/Palestine Question, London 
1999, pp. 21-20. For a recent and qualitative addition, see Eugene Rogan and Avi 
Shlaim, eds, The War for Palestine: Rewriting the History of 1948, Cambridge 20071. 
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refugees. Retrospective rituals of bad conscience risk becoming luxu- 
ries that only the victor can afford, without consequence for the victims 
who have had to live with the results. 


The reality is that the eventuality of massive expulsions was inherent 
in the nature of Zionist colonization in Palestine long before war broke 
out in 1948. Consideration of notions of population ‘transfer’ ceased 
to be just an abstract idea after the report of the Peel Commission in 
the late 19308. After all, as Zeev Sternhell correctly observes, Zionism 
was in many ways a typical example of the ‘organic’—as distinct from 
‘civic’-—nationalism of Central and Eastern Europe.’ This kind was feral 
_in its demand for ethnic homogeneity, ruling out from the beginning 
any possibility of the Zionist movement accepting a bi-national state in 
Palestine. Given the demography of Palestine in 1947, the establishment 
of a Jewish state inexorably required the removal of Palestinians from 
their farms and towns. However, the form that this ‘population trans- 
fer’ was to take did not need a premeditated plan of expulsion by the 
Israeli government (as distinct from the calculation of individual officials 
and bureaucratic agencies). Rather, the crucial decision was to prevent 
Palestinian Arabs at all costs from returning to their homes, regardless of the 
circumstances in which they had ‘lef’ them, and no matter how plainly 
their ‘departure’ had been envisaged as a temporary move made under 
duress, in the midst of war. There were, of course, deliberate and mas- 
sive expulsions. The infamous Operation Danny of July 10-14, 1948, 
which resulted in a massacre at Lydda and the forcible transfer of the 
entire population of the townships of Ramlah and Lydda—ten miles 
south-east of Tel Aviv—to Jordan, is a well-known case in point.*+ But 
the really crucial decision, which was fully conscious and explicit, was to 
make sure that the collapse of the Palestinian community that unfolded 
under the pressures of all-out war between Israel and the Arab states 
would be irreversible. 


For what followed, we are indebted to outstanding recent research by Haya 
Bombaji-Sasportas of Ben-Gurion University in the Negev.’ In April 1948, 





3 Zeev Sternhell, The Founding Myths of Israel, Princeton 1998, pp. 3—47- 

4 Morris, Birth of the Palestinian Refugee Problem, pp. 203-12. 

5 Haya Bombaji-Sasportas, ‘Whose Voice is Heard/Whose Voice is Silenced: the 
Construction of the Palestinian Refugee Problem in the Israeli Establishment, 
1948-52’, unpublished MA thesis, 2000. I am deeply grateful to the author for 
making the documents available to me. 
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Haifa fell to an Israeli assault. In June, Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett—a 
darling of Israeli ‘moderates’ to this day—said to his colleagues: 


To my mund this is the most surprising thing: the emptying of the country 
by the Arab community. In the history of the land of Israel this is more 
surprising than the estabhshment of the Hebrew State itself... This has 
happened amidst a war that the Arab nation declared against us, because 
the Arabs fled of their own accord—and thetr departure is one of those 
revolutionary changes after which history does not revert to its previous 
course, as we see from the outcome of the war between Greece and Turkey. 
We should be willing to pay for land. This does not mean that we should 
buy holdings from each and every [Arab]. We shall receive assets and land, 
which can be used to help settle Arabs in other countries. But they do not 
return. And this is our policy: they do not return.® 


A day before, in a letter to an important official in the Jewish Agency, 
Sharett defined the emptying of the land of its Arab inhabitants as ‘a 
wonderful thing in the history of the country and in a sense even more 
wonderful than the establishment of the State of Israel.” 


‘Retroactive transfer’ 


Bureaucrats everywhere have particular ways of thought and forms of 
expression, which sometimes produce chillingly apt terms. Yosef Weitz, 
the director of the Jewish National Fund’s Lands Department, and one 
of the most relentless proponents of transfer, serves as an outstanding 
example. As early as May 28, 1948, when he headed the semi-official 
three-member Transfer Committee, he noted in his diary a meeting 
with Sharett. On this occasion, Weitz asked Sharett whether he thought 
orderly action should be taken to ensure that the flight of Arabs from the 
war zone was an irreversible fact, and described the aim of such action 
as a ‘retroactive transfer’ (transfer be-di ‘avad). Sharett said yes.® 


Weitz’s term underlay the confidential discourse of Israeli officials and 
politicians of the time. Probably from the seizure of Haifa, and with 
Increasing intensity and ferocity during the autumn of 1948, Palestinian 
territories conquered by Israeli arms were voided of Arabs, without 





6 Elam, The Executors, p. 31; emphasis added. 
7 Elam, The Executors, p. 43. 
* See Morris, 1948 and After, pp. 89-144. 
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a master plan being needed to remove them. There was a range of 
ways in which the land became ‘Arabless’: flight of the wealthy; tempo- 
rary escape of civilians from areas under threat of heavy fighting; 
encouragement of panic by Israeli military violence, terror and propa- 
ganda; and full-fledged expulsion.» What is amply documented and 
demonstrable is the cold deliberation of the policy of ‘retroactive trans- 
fer’ which issued from these movements. This was the fundamental 
decision that was systematized, bureaucratized and legalized in the 
19508, with far-reaching consequences for both Palestinians and Jews, 
within Israel and without. To this day, what structurally defines the 
nature of the Israeli state is the return of Jews and the non-return 
of Arabs to Palestine. If this dynamic of return/non-return were to 
disappear, the Zionist state would lose its identity. 


Official narratives 


The physical implementation of the policy of non-return meant the 
brutal wartime demolition of occupied villages, and in some cases of 
urban neighbourhoods; the confiscation of lands and properties; the set- 
tlement of Jews in places rendered Arab-free. The results were completed 
with systematic legal measures in the 1950s, affecting both refugees out- 
side Israel and those within, whom the state defined as its (second-class) 
citizens. But the erasure of Arab existence in Palestine was not just phys- 
ical. It was also discursive. A group of officials in command of what was 
considered expert knowledge of ‘the Arab question’ was responsible for 
this side of the operation. It comprised two distinct types of function- 
ary. One had come through the foreign-policy department of the Jewish 
Agency or the intelligence unit of Haganah, in the pre-state period. 
These could speak Arabic, had experience of dealing with Arabs, took 
pride in being field-experts, and were known as Arabists (Arabistim). The 
other contingent were the better educated products of Europearn-—mostly 
German—universities, and/or the Hebrew University in Jerusalem; they 
knew written Arabic (fusha), believed they had a wider and deeper under- 
standing of the enemy than their field counterparts, and were known as 
Orientalists (mizrahanim). Once the state was established, most of them 
held posts in its intelligence machinery, or in the research and Middle 





9 See especially Morris’s careful attempt to classify each and every case on which he 
could gather information, in the maps, appendix and invaluable index to the maps, 
in Morris, Birth, pp. it-xx 
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East departments of the Foreign Office, or were advisers on ‘Arab affairs’ 
to the Prime Minister." 


After the war, an early key move of this apparatus was to define the plight 
of Palestinian refugees as a ‘humanitarian’ issue tied inextricably to an 
overall resolution of the Arab-Israeli conflict, in the full knowledge that 
such a resolution would not be forthcoming. Bombaji-Sasportas correctly 
observes that this strategy was instrumental in cancelling the subjectiv- 
ity of the victims of Israeli expansion: ignoring their identity, memory 
and aspirations in favour of a deliberately constructed Gordian knot 
that has been accepted as a fact of life ever since by Israeli scholarship, 
whether mainstream or critical." In his own way, Asher Goren—an off- 
cial in the Israeli Foreign Office—also noticed this. In a memorandum 
of September 27, 1948, summarizing the refugee problem, he con- 
cluded, after reiterating that it was pendant on the conflict with the Arab 
states as a whole: ‘The compromise-seekers [among Arab statesmen] 
want return [of the refugees to their homes]. The warmongers object to 
it. The will of the refugees is unknown nor does anyone ask them.’”” 


It was the semi-official Transfer Committee headed by Weitz, which 
submitted its first report in November 1948, that formulated what would 
later become the official Israeli narrative of the ‘refugee problem’.® 
The Committee’s main function was to execute and oversee the policy 
of non-return by systematic demolition and erasure of Palestinian vil- 
lages and neighbourhoods, and then the systematic seizure of land and 
property owned by Palestinians. The report was a massive document 
containing much detailed information on the Palestinians and the activi- 
ties of the Committee. Its textual purpose was to enforce the conclusion, 
laid out with every appearance of authority and objectivity, that the only 
solution for the refugees was their resettlement in Arab countries. In 


r See Bombaji-Sasportas, ‘Whose Voice is Heard’, pp. r7-aa; Joel Beinin, ‘Know 
Thy Enemy, Know Thy Ally’, in Ilan Pappé, ed., Arabs and Jews during the Mandate 
[Hebrew], 1995, pp. 179-201; Gil Eyal, ‘Between East and West The Discourse on 
“the Arab Village” in Israel’ [Hebrew], Theory and Criticism, 3, 1993, pp. 39—55; Dan 
Rabinovich, Anthropology and the Palestinians [Hebrew], 1998. 

= Bombafi-Sasportas, ‘Whose Voice ıs Heard’, pp. 31-3. 

a Israeh State Archives /Foreign Office/Corpus of the Minister and Director General 
19-2444, VoL II, p. 6: henceforth SA/FO/CMDG. 

D SA/FO/CMDG, 3/2445. This particular file contains documents of the penod 
August-November 1948, including the report of the Transfer Committee, so 
named by Weitz. 
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hindsight this report may be seen as the Ur-text of all Israeli discourse— 
academic, bureaucratic, political—on the fate of ‘those who left’, at least 
until the publication of Benny Morris’s work in the 1980s and 1990s. 
It supplied the account that became the standard version of history for 


propaganda and foreign-policy purposes. 


The narrative was fraudulent, and there is reason to believe that it was 
consciously fraudulent.4 Its burden was that the Palestinians them- 
selves, their leaders, and accomplices in the Arab states bore sole 
responsibility for the creation of the ‘refugee problem’. The Mufti of 
Jerusalem, Hajj Amin al-Husayni, had advised the Palestinians to leave 
their homes in order to return with the victorious Arab armies, and 
claim not only their property but also that of the defeated Jews. It was 
therefore the responsibility of the Arab states to see that the refugees 
were resettled there—not just because they had incited their displace- 
ment but also because it was a ‘scientific fact’ that Arab societies were 
now the only appropriate home for such people, since the map of 
Palestine had been transformed and Israel had its hands full with the 
absorption of Jewish refugees driven out of the Arab world. 


The disappearance of Shaykh Mu’nis 


A logical concomitant of this schema was a sustained campaign to wipe 
out any traces of the Palestinian past on conquered soil. A striking exam- 
ple of how this policy worked in practice is offered by the recent memoir 
of Zvi Yavetz, Professor Emeritus of Roman History, a founder of Tel 
Aviv University and a powerful kingmaker in its Faculty of Humanities 
for three decades. Reminiscing about his role in the early negotiations 
with academics, politicians and bureaucrats to set up the university, 
he describes how a decision was taken to move the nascent campus 
from provisional quarters in the heart of Tel Aviv to Shaykh Mu’nis.® 
It so happens that Golda Meir (then Myerson) also mentioned Shaykh 
Mu’nis, in early May 1948—just after the fall of Haifa. Speaking to the 
Central Committee of Mapai, she said she wished to raise the question of 





4 Comparison between the official narrative and the confidential papers of the 
period strongly suggest deliberate deceit; Yaacov Shtmoi, a high-ranking function- 
ary of the time, admitted in 1989 that a ‘fraudulent version’ had been concocted. 
See Elam, The Executors, endnote 17, pp. 48-9. 

5 Zvi Yavetz, ‘On the First Days of Tel Aviv University: Memories’, Alpayim, u, 
1995, pp. IOI—a9g. 
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what was to be done with locations that had become substantially Arab- 
less. A distinction, she told her colleagues, should be drawn between 
‘hostile’ and ‘friendly’ villages. ‘What do we do with the villages that 
were deserted . . . without a battle by [Arab] friends?’ she asked. ‘Are we 
willing to preserve these villages so that their inhabitants may return, or 
do we wish to erase any trace [Kmhok kol zekher] that there was a village 
in a given place?’ Meir’s answer was unequivocal. It was unthinkable 
to treat villages ‘like Shaykh Mu’nis’, which had fled because they did 
not want to fight the Yishuv, in the way that hostile villages had been 
treated—ie, subjected to ‘retroactive transfer’. 


But the inhabitants of Shaykh Mu'nis did not gain much from their clas- 
sification as ‘friendly’. Until late March 1948, the leaders of this large 
village north of Tel Aviv had prevented Arab irregulars from entering 
it, and even loosely collaborated with the Haganah. Then, however, the 
Irgun abducted five of the village notables. Thereupon the population 
fled en masse, and Shaykh Mu’nis literally vanished—a disappearance 
confirmed three months later by IDF intelligence. Golda Meir’s seem- 
ingly poignant question in early May, in other words, was asked in the 
full knowledge that it had ceased to exist at the end of March—a typical 
soul-searching in the manner of Labour Zionism: crocodile tears over 
a fait accompli, What was once Shaykh Mu’nis became part of an afflu- 
ent neighbourhood in northern Tel Aviv, which took the name of Ramat 
Aviv. There, in the 1960s, the University of Tel Aviv was built on the site 
where Shaykh Mu’nis had been less than twenty years before. Yavetz, 
a well-known ‘leftist’ veteran of the war of 1948, not to say an eminent 
historian, utters not a word of this. Shaykh Mu’nis was no longer there, 
and for thirty years it could not be remembered. But eventually there 
was one twisted, colonial exception. In the 1990s, as the university grew 
larger and wealthier, a luxurious VIP club was built on the campus, 
called the Green House. Its architecture is an Orientalist Israeli version 
of an ‘Arab mansion’, and its location is the hill where the house of the 
mukhtar of Shaykh Mu’nis once stood (it is a VIP club, after all). The 
information on the site’s past, and who owned it, may be found in the 
menu of the Green House. 


From the start, Israeli officials were well aware of the significance of 
memory and the need to erase it. Repression of what had been done 


$ See Morris, Birth of the Palestinian Refugee Problem, p. 133. The translation of 
Meir’s words is mine, from the 1991 Hebrew edition of Morris’s book, p. 185. 
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to create the state was essential among the Jews themselves. It was 
still more important to eradicate remembrance among Palestinians. 
Shamai Kahane composed one of the most striking documents of the 
official campaign to this end. A high-ranking functionary in the Foreign 
Office, Kahane served as personal and diplomatic secretary to Sharett in 
1953-54, and was instrumental in the creation of the huge bureaucratic 
archive known as ‘Operation Refugee File’.” On March 7, 1951, he made 
a proposal to the Acting Director of the Middle East Department of the 
Foreign Office, Divon. Here is the text of his memorandum: 


PROPAGANDA AMONG THE REFUGHES IN ORDER TO SOBER THEM 
FROM ILLUSIONS OF RETURN TO ISRAEL 


You should be efficiently assisted by propaganda of photos that would very 
tangibly illustrate to them [the refugees] that they have nowhere to return. 
The refugees fancifully imagine that their homes, furniture and belongings 
are intact, and they only need to return and reclaim them. Their eyes must 
be opened to see that their homes have been demolished, their property has 
been lost, and Jews who are not at all willing to give them up have seized 
their places. All this can be conveyed in an indirect way that would not pro- 
voke feelings of vengeance unnecessarily, but would show reality as it is, 
however bitter and cruel. 

Ways of infiltrating such material: a brochure or a series of articles 
accompanied by photos published in Israel or abroad, in a limited circu- 
lation that would not make waves in the non-Arab world, but would find 
its way to Arab journalists who by prearrangement would bring the perti- 
nent materials within it to the notice of the refugees. Another way: to print 
the photos with appropriate headings (the headings are what matters!) in a 
brochure that was supposedly published in one of the Arab countries. The 
photographic material should draw a contrast between Arab villages in the 
past and how they look today, after the war and the settlement of Jews in 
the abandoned sites. These photos ought to prove that the Jewish settlers 
found everything in ruins and have put a great deal of work into restoring 
the deserted villages, that they tie their future to these places, look after 
them and are not at all wilhng to give them up. 

There is a certam risk in this proposal, but I think that rts benefits 
would be greater than any damage it could do, and we should consider very 


carefully how to carry 1t out effidently.* 


Kahane’s memorandum is a faithful illustration of the ruthless state 
of mind of the Israeli establishment as it set out to transform the 





7 For more details on Shama Kahane, see Bombaji-Sasportas, ‘Whose Voice is 
Heard’, pp. 100, 119 and 163-8. 
3 SA/FO/CMDG 18/2402. 
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consciousness and memory of its victims. It can be seen as a preamble 
to a thorough report on every imaginable aspect of ‘the refugee prob- 
lem’ that Kahane prepared later that year, with an eye to the activities of 
the UN Appeasement Committee and a conference it was sponsoring in 
Paris.'9 This is a remarkable document in a number of ways: evidence 
of how swiftly the Arab heritage of Palestine had become a transient 
episode in the official mind; and of how completely any return by the 
refugees was now presented as an objective impossibility, rather than 
as an eventuality that the state itself was resolved at any cost to block. 
Reaffirming the familiar thesis that Arabs were the culprits of their own 
displacement, Kahane revealed the extent to which Palestine had already 
become Arab-less for him. ‘Nationally’, he wrote, ‘the growth of an Arab 
minority will hinder the development of the state of Israel as a homoge- 
neous state.’ Repatriation, he added altruistically, would be a misfortune 
for the refugees themselves: 


If the refugees had returned to Israel they would have found themselves 
in a country whose economic, social and political structures differed from 
those of the country they left behind. The cities and most of the deserted 
Arab villages have since been settled by Jews who are leaving their ineradi- 
cable imprint on them ... If the refugees had come back to the realities 
that have developed in Israel, they would have certainly found it difficult to 
adjust to them. Urban professionals, merchants and offidals would have 
had to wage a desperate battle for survival in a national economy within 
which all the key positions are held by Jews. Peasants would have been 
unable, in most cases, to return to their lands. 


Here Kahane was rehearsing the argument of an earlier Foreign 
Office report, of March 16, 1949, also composed with a view to 
the Appeasement Committee which had just been set up under UN 
Resolution 194. Its authors seem to have been Michael Comay, director 
of the Commonwealth Department in the Foreign Office, and Zalman 
Lifshitz, former member of the Transfer Committee and adviser to 
Ben-Gurion on land issues. Written in English and entitled “The Arab 
Refugee Problem’, this document too emphasizes the impossibility 
of any Palestinian ‘repatriation’ in a detached, reality-has-changed, 
rhetorical register.” It adds, however, a tragic emplotment. In this 


* SA/FO/CMDG 18/2406. 

æ SA/FO/CMDG 19/4222, voL II; for the identification of the authors, see Morris, 
Birth of the Palestinian Refugee Problem, p. 255 and Bombaji-Sasportas, ‘Whose 
Voice is Heard’, p. 148. 
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narrative the plight of the refugees is depicted as if it were the result of a 
natural disaster, whose outcome is mournful, but inevitable and irrevo- 
cable. The perpetrator of expatriation, the state for which the document 
speaks, and which the authors serve, has nothing to do with it. Note the 
use of impersonal constructions and of the passive voice: 


During the war and the Arab exodus, the basis of their [the refugees’ 
economic life crumbled away. Moveable property which was not taken 
away with them has disappeared. Livestock has been slaughtered or sold. 
Thousands of town and village dwellings have been destroyed in the course 


of the fighting, or in order to deny their use to enemy forces, regular or 
irregular, and of those which remain habitable, most are serving as tem- 


porary homes for [Jewish] imnugrants ... But even if repatriation were 
economically feasible, is 1t poltically desirable? Would it make sense to 
recreate that dual society, which has bedevilled Palestine for so long, until it 
led eventually to open war? Under the happiest of circumstances, a complex 
and uncertain situation is created where a single state must be shared by 
two or more people who differ in race, religion, language and culture. 


‘Present absentees’ 


Weitz’s chillingly precise administrative term, ‘retroactive transfer’, tells 
the story of the Israeli drive to transform Palestine into an unreturnable 
and irrecollectible country for the external refugees who lost their homes 
during or after the war. Another term, of similar administrative and 
legal effect, and moral bearing, was coined for internal refugees within 
the borders of the state. These became known as ‘present absentees’ 
(nokhehim nifkadim). Of course, as Bombaji-Sasportas amply demon- 
strates, in this context ‘external’ and ‘internal’ are further markers of the 
determination of the Israel establishment to objectify, control and dis- 
possess the refugees.™ If we use them here, it is to show the realities 
behind them. What the term ‘present absentees’ designates is the his- 
tory of the dispossession and displacement of those Palestinians—their 
number is estimated at 160,o00—who found themselves within the 
state of Israel between 19.48 and 1952. It tells of the tacit axis of apartheid 


= The haunting nature of this term was also noticed by David Grossman, who duly 
entitled his Hebrew book on the Palestinian Israels Present Absentees (1992). The 
English translation is Sleeping on a Wire. 

a See especially her discussion of ‘the constructon of a body of knowledge and the 
framing of the refugees as a scientific object’, and ‘the categonzation of the refu- 
gees’, PP. 44-99. 
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that defines the state of Israel to this day: the interplay between the 
formal inclusion of Palestinians as citizens and their structural exclu- 
sion from equal rights within the state. This is the particular dialectic 
of oppression—of a population formally present but in so many crucial 
ways absent—that makes the legal-administrative definition of these 
Palestinians so coldly accurate. 


The category of ‘absentees’ was originally a juridical term for those 
refugees who were ‘absent’ from their homes but ‘present’ within the 
boundaries of the state as defined by the Armistice Agreements of 1949. 
The vast majority of the Palestinians so classified were not allowed to 
return to their homes, to reclaim their property, or to seek compensa- 
tion. Instead the state promulgated the Law of Absentees’ Properties 
in 1950, which legalized the plundering of their possessions. The loot- 
ing of Arab property was given the guise of a huge land transaction 
that the state had conducted with itself. A thinly disguised official entity 
called ‘The Custodian’ was authorized to sell absentees’ land (defined in 
Clause 1[b] of the Law) to the Development Agency, a government body 
created specifically to acquire it. This agency then sold it on to the Jewish 
National Fund. At the end of the chain these lands were privately farmed 
out to Jews only (this was the procedural significance of the JNF), and 
gradually became de facto private property, while remaining de jure in the 
keeping of the state.” 


Cultural obliteration 


If such was the outcome of the legal status of absentee, the fully dialec- 
tical notion of ‘present absentees’ was devised in more literary fashion 
by yet another high-ranking bureaucrat in the Foreign Office, Alexander 
Dotan. In the early summer of 1952 he was working in its Department 
for International Institutions when UNRWA wound up its activities In 
the country and passed responsibility for ‘internal’ refugees to the Israeli 
government. In July, Dotan was appointed inter-ministerial coordinator 
and chair of the Advisory Committee on Refugees. After some research, 
he then wrote a series of memoranda that offered background briefing 


» The text of this law ıs rather long, but is accessible in any official collection of 
Knesset legislation. For critical comments on the law, see Alina Korn, The Arab 
Minority in Israel during the Military Government (1948-1966), unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1991, pp. 91-6, and Tom Segev, 
1949: The First Israelis, Jerusalem 1984, pp. 93-5 [both in Hebrew]. 
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and solutions for ‘the refugee problem’. The first document, dated 
November 9, 1952, was specifically concerned with those refugees within 
Israel who had not been allowed to return to their homes, and many of 
whom dwelt in other Palestinian villages and towns. Dotan identified 
and defined these people—for the first time, it would seem—as ‘present 
absentees’.4 The literary features of the memorandum are striking. 
Tragic emplotment, ostensible empathy and anthropological detach- 
ment are all deployed to generate a Realist depiction of the way ‘present 
absentees’ are likely to remember the past: 


The fundamental problem of the refugee, who is wholly dependent on gov- 
ernment policy, is land. The current position is that a refugee will often hve 
in a village in Galilee, adjacent to his deserted lands and village, as if at an 
observation post. The distance is usually just a few kilometres and, in most 
cases, the refugees would have been able to cultivate their land from their 
present place of residence, if they had been allowed to do so, even without 
returning to the deserted and destroyed village. From his place of observa- 
tion and present shelter the refugee follows what is happening on his land. 
He hopes and yearns to return to it, but he sees the new [Jewish] imm- 
grants who are trying to stnke roots in the land, or those who have farmed 
tt out fram the Custodian, or the way the orchards are gradually deteriorat- 
ing because no one looks after them. The refugee desires to return to his 
land, if only to some of it when ıt 1s mostly already settled by Jews, and he 
therefore usually seeks to farm it out from the Custodian, something that 
is demed to him. 


Dotan was adamant that prolongation of these conditions was politically 
and culturally impossible. His conclusion, however, was not to return 
the properties and grant real citizenship to the ‘internal’ refugees, at 
least. The foundational myths of Zionism made—as they still do—any 
conjunction of the words ‘return’ and ‘Arabs’ or ‘Palestinians’ unthink- 
able. What Dotan had in mind was something else: a comprehensive 
assimilation (hitbolelut) of these Palestinians into the Jewish state and 
society of Israel by obliterating their memory, identity and culture. Dotan 
deliberately used the very term that was pivotal in the self-justification 
of the Zionist movement: hitbolelut was the disaster that recovery of the 
land of Israel would prevent—the disappearance of the Jewish people 
through assimiliation in the Diaspora. Such was the future now to be 
benignly extended to the Arabs within Israel. In a second memorandum, 
of November 12, 1952, Dotan warned that current state policies could 


4 SA/FO/A/2/2445 (2-948 Il). 
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induce the Palestinians within Israel to feel that they were ‘a persecuted 
national minority that identifies with the Arab nation.’ To avert this 
risk, he proposed a new strategy that would aim on the one hand ‘to 
integrate the Arabs into the state’ by ‘opening the gates of assimilation to 
them’, while on the other it would ‘fiercely combat those who are unwill- 
ing or unable to adapt to the [Jewish] state’. Dotan was aware of the likely 
objections to such a policy, and met them head on. ‘It may rightly be 
asked: what are the prospects that the Arabs would assimilate? This can 
be answered only through experience, but if one wished to draw a lesson 
from history one could say that assimilation has been a very common 
feature in the Middle East since time immemorial.’ 


The colonial logic of this conception was spelt out with arresting 
clarity, as Dotan went on to explain how an irreversible obliteration of 
Palestinian identity might be achieved: 


The realization of such a new policy requires a comprehensive onslaught 
upon the Arab minority by both the state and the Jewish public in the coun- 
try, and it seems that an important instrument of it might be the formation 
of a secular Jewish cultural mission. The mission would act as the emis- 
sary of the Jewish people and Israeh progress in the Arab village. Under no 
circumstances should party politics be allowed within or through it. This 
mission would establish special training seminars for Jewish counsellors 
to operate in Arab villages, on the hnes of our counsellors ın the ma’abarot 
or in the new settlements, and like the missions to the Indian villages in 
Mexico.* These counsellors would infiltrate the villages together with the 
refugees, who would begin to settle them, and would accompany the refu- 
gees from the first day of their installation . . . Missions of two to three 
male and female counsellors for every twenty to thirty villages should suf- 
fice to effect agrarian changes within them. Such a mussion would reside 
in a village; teach Hebrew, offer agricultural instruction, medical assistance 
and welfare; supply social guidance; act as natural mediator between the 
village and the authorities and the Hebrew community, and keep a security 
check on everything that happens in and around the village. Such a mission 
could acquire influence on all village matters and fundamentally alter them 
within a few years. 


Dotan’s proposal incurred the wrath of Ben-Gurion’s powerful and ruth- 
less adviser on Arab affairs, Josh Palmon, who favoured the continuation 


3 SA/FO/CMDG 2/2445 A (a-948 II). 
* Ma’abarot: the transiton camps built for the massive Jewish immigration of the 
19508—4transitory for Ashkenazi arrivals, less so for Sephardi; emphasis added. 
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of a notoriously oppressive military government in the hope that 
this would extend the process of ‘retroactive transfer’—ie, de facto 
expulsion—to the ‘internal’ refugees as well. But Dotan reiterated his 
argument undeterred. His next report, of November 23, 1952, warning 
that outside powers might otherwise try to impose ‘cultural autonomy’ 
for the Palestinian minority on Israel, pressed home his scheme for an 
Arab hitbolelut. There could hardly be a more tangible example of the 
deliberate attempt to erase the very memory of an Arab Palestine than 
the final brick of Dotan’s assimilationist edifice. This is what he wrote to 
the Foreign Minister: 


An important tool for us is accelerated reconstruction of ancient geographi- 
cal names and Hebraicization [sti ‘abur] of Arabic toponyms. In this respect 
the most important task is to disseminate the practical use of the new 
names, a process that has run into difficulties among Jews too. In Jaffa the 
name ‘Jibaliyya’ is still current, although ‘Giv'at Altya’ is gradually disinher- 
iting it By contrast, a Hebrew name has not been found yet for ‘Ajami’, and 
some new immigrants still incorrectly call the Arab neighbourhood within 
it the ‘Ghetto’ or ‘Arab Ghetto’. It is possible, by being strictly formal and 
with adequate indoctrination, to make the Arab inhabitants of ‘Rami’ [in 
the Upper Galilee] get used to calling thetr village, in speech and writing, 
‘Ha-Rama’ (Ramat Naftali), or to make the inhabitants of ‘Majd al-Krum’ 
[also in the Upper Galilee] become used to calling their village ‘Beit ha- 
Kerem’. From the inhabitants of what the Arabs called ‘Shafa’amer [near 
Haifa], I have already heard the [Hebraidzed] name ‘Shefar’am’.” 


Dotan described his second memorandum as a ‘Final Solution of the 
Refugee Problem in Israel’. The easy use of the term is striking. 
Here lie the historical roots of the obsessive refusal to concede to 
the Palestinians the right of return, which—more than the unity of 
Jerusalem—is the widest consensual basis of Israeli politics today. It is 
this which explains the genuine—preposterous—belief that withdrawal 
from the territories occupied in 1967 and dismantling of the settlements 
would be a painful compromise. 


a Cited in Yitzhak Laor, Narratives with no Natives, p. 132. Laor’s critical work is the 
most sensitive attempt to date to show how the hterary establishment has been co- 
opted by the Israeli state to write the hegemonic script that deletes the memories of 
the Palestumans. See especially The Sex Life of the Security Forces: On Amos Oz’, 
and ‘We Write Thee Oh Homeland’, pp. 76—105, 115-71. 
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YITZHAK LAOR 


THE TEARS OF ZION 


UBLIC OPINION in Europe and America is principally 
informed about developments within Israel by a select group 
of spokesmen, whose voices are heard over and over again. It 
represents itself as an enlightened opposition to mainstream 
prejudices, critical of much in Israeli political and intellectual life from 
a progressive point of view. The reality is quite different. Intellectuals 
of the Zionist Left play a crucial part in sustaining the oppression and 
exclusion of the Arab populations of Palestine. A look at the period from 
the collapse of the Camp David negotiations at the end of July 2000, 
through the outbreak of the second Intifada in October, up to the Israeli 
elections of February, 2001, offers a graphic demonstration of this role. 


The starting-point of the Zionist Left was the assumption that there was 
only one central contradiction in Israeli politics—the rivalry between 
Labour and Likud, or the contrast between peace and war. Its intellectu- 
als expected the Palestinians to accept this presupposition, and assist 
‘the good to overcome the evil’. In the year 2000, what this meant was 
to help Ehud Barak overcome Ariel Sharon. Everything boiled down to 
just this one choice. Or in slightly more theoretical language: the sum of 
contradictions ‘among us’ is the only totality, everything else is second- 
ary and insignificant; therefore, the focal contradiction in our lives has 
to become central in theirs, too. 


The repression of the contradiction between Palestinian interests and 
the Israeli occupation, between the occupation and Palestinians’ lives 
under it, has been a long process, of which the Oslo Accords were a cul- 
mination. But it has since continued with the transformation of Meretz 
from a centre-left to simply an ‘anti-religious’ party, followed by the 
disappearance of Peace Now.’ Its next stage was the ‘obligation’ of the 
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Left—and even of the Palestinians—to assist Ehud Barak to be re-elected 
as Prime Minister. 


What argument did intellectuals of the Zionist Left use to try to force 
Palestinians to swallow this partial, limited contradiction—the choice 
between Barak and Sharon—as if it were the only one that mattered? 
Realpolitik, naturally. Who has to foot the bill for this political realism? 
They do. Who doesn’t have to pay anything for it? ‘We’ don’t. Menahem 
Brinker, a well-known professor of philosophy in the Hebrew University 
and University of Chicago, announced to the Israeli Left during Barak’s 
journey to Camp David, in an article in Ha'aretz: ‘Barak came to Camp 
David with a far-reaching political plan. No former Israeli leader has ever 
offered the Palestinians a similar plan. The Left has no reason whatso- 
ever to criticize his red lmes’.? 


In other words, the Left could only commend Barak because he was 
ready to ‘give’ the Palestinians such a lot. Not everything, of course. 
Brinker immediately goes on to explain: ‘I am interested in peace on 
the ground, not merely on paper, and therefore I must understand that 
there are some objective circumstances that impose certain limits on 
Barak’s concessions.’ 


Anyone familiar with the map of Barak’s proposals knows what Brinker 
had in mind by ‘certain limits’—the lying sales-talk of all those who 
marketed a shopping list for the Palestinians that offered them ‘go per 
cent’ of the West Bank that is, 90 per cent of what would be left of 
it after Israel kept its expansion around Jerusalem, its military roads 
and bases, its settlements. To those who over the years have got used to 
thinking of the Palestinians as a ‘demographic threat’, calculating with 
fear ‘how many Arabs will be living among us’, it comes quite naturally 
to reduce their land to percentages, too. What is unthinkable is to envis- 
age them as citizens of their own country, capable of travelling from 
place to place within it without countless roadblocks (which Barak’s map 


! Peace Now: organization founded in 1978 to press for a settlement with Egypt 
generally affiliated with Labour; arriving, very late, at a shy recognition of the 
Palestinian nght to an independent state. 

2 The Ethics of Pragmatics’, Ha’aretz 17 July 2000. Menahem Brinker: b. 1935; 
leading representative of existentialism in Israe philosophy. 
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granted them for ever), with a natural love of their land, and of freedom 
of movement within it. 


Brinker, an ‘old sage’ of Peace Now, no longer has time for the difficult 
daily struggle against the settlements, the only thing his movement— 
rich in money and reputation all over the world, including the Arab 
countries, but very poor in activists—has done in recent years. The 
Haaretz report goes on: 


The red lines presented by Barak before leaving for Camp David are fully 
accepted by Brinker. Annexing settlement clusters in which most of the 
current West Bank settlers will hve does not in his view contradict the mini- 
mal aspirations of the Palestinians and does not undermine their chances 
of establishing a viable Palestinian state. Brinker is even willing to go fur- 
ther and determime that the Palestinians share this opinion as well. ‘If they 
were thinking of Yamit’, he says, ‘they would not have come to Oslo. Any 
Palestinian who came to Oslo understood that the Yamit precedent would 
not repeat itself in the West Bank’ 


For good measure, Brinker adds a jab at his friends in Peace Now, who mis- 
takenly focused their struggles in recent years against the settlements: 


“We always saw the settlements as an obstacle to peace, and always focused 
most of our energy against them. Now it turns out that the Palestinians 
view the settlements very differently. They do not view them as an obstacle 
to peace, and do not demand the evacuation of all the settlements.’ 


No less. Brinker offers no proof, yet the sympathetic reporter continues: 


Last week, he suddenly remembered an Israeli—Palestinian gathering held 
over 20 years ago in the United States, at Harvard University. The Israeli 
delegation included, besides Brinker, also Aryeh Fliav and Math Peled: 
on the Palestinian side were, among others, professors Edward Said 
and Walid Halidi.+ 


All these years, while Brinker opposed the policy of settlements, this 
forgotten fact, this distant memory from Harvard, lay at the bottom 





> Yamit Jewish settlement in Northern Smai, returned to Egypt in early 198a—hav- 
ing been razed to the ground by the retreating IDF. 

*Two figures of the Zionist Left who initiated a dialogue with the PLO in the sev- 
enties; Matti Peled was a former General m the IDF whose critidsms of Israeh 
pohcies went far beyond the outlook of his associates. 
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of his consciousness: ‘We, the Israelis, talked of leaving the settlers, 
and already then there were Palestinians, like Halidi, who were not 
deterred by this.’ After long and tortuous discussion of the subjective 
and the objective, after all the talk about the advantage of ‘peace on the 
ground over justice on paper’, this is the sum of the Palestinian voice: 
‘They were not deterred’. How were they not deterred? Did they nod? Did 
they shrug their shoulders? Lament? Perhaps this belated memory had 
more to do with the rise of Ehud Barak, and the emergence of a ‘new 
national agenda’, from which no self-respecting Israeli intellectual could 
stand apart. 


‘The Decent Society’ 


Interviewed for the same article in Ha’aretz, Avishai Margalit—tfavourite 
writer on Israeli affairs of the New York Review of Books—welcomed 
Baraks acrobatics no less fulsomely.5 Like Brinker, he too belittled any 
criticism of the Prime Minister. He had heard of misgivings in certain 
circles about the basis of the rush to Camp David, and swept them con- 
temptuously aside: 


Barak’s talk about his red lines does not bother me ın the least. This is just 
rhetoric, empty talk that will not bind him. Under these red lines he will be 
able to include anything he wants in the agreement . . .'75 to 80 per cent of 
the settlers can be left on 6.5 per cent of the land in the territories, or they 
can be left on 50 per cent of the land. 


No more talk of a compromise between equals. No more talk of 
‘dividing the Land of Israel [100 per cent] between two nations’, 
but a division of the 1967 occupied territories [23 per cent] between 
them. Margalit went on in the arrogant tone of so many intellectuals 
from the ‘Peace Camp’ in Israel. 


The only question that interests me ıs whether Barak is presenting at 
the summut positions that match the Beilin-Abu Mazen accord. If yes— 


then everything 1s okay. If he suddenly presents positions closer to the 





s Avishai Margalit b. 1939; Professor of Philosophy at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem; editor of Isaiah Berlin: A Celebration (1991), and author of The Decent 
Society (1996). 

6 A nominally secret agreement between Arafat’s second-in-command Abu Mazen 
and Labour politician Yossi Beilin, which contained territorial concessions to Israel 
beyond even the Oslo accords, including Palestinian recognition of the major 
blocks of Jewish settlement in the West Bank. 
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Alon plan—then he will be to blame for the faflure of the summit. The 
same goes for Arafat. If he agrees to what Abu Mazen agreed—everything 
is okay. If he demands much more than that—I will lay the blame for 
the failure on him. 


Why was it so important for Margalit to insist that both sides must 
return to the Beilin—Abu Mazen accord of 1995? 


We are talking here of two definitely not marginal people within their 
socleties, who sat down not under siege conditions and came to an agree- 
ment Any agreement which will be similar, more or less, to the Beilin—Abu 
Mazen accord will under no conditions be a forced agreement. 


In an interview devoted mainly to repudiating past positions of Peace 
Now, which in recent years did practically nothing apart from moni- 
toring the expansion of Jewish settlements in the occupied territories, 
Margalit in effect gave the ‘new peace map’ initiated by Ariel Sharon 
in the eighties the backing of Peace Now—hiding behind the Beilin— 
Abu Mazen formula to talk calmly about ‘leaving most of the settlers in 
place’. Particularly odious was the attempt to legitimate dispossession 
and annexation by pretending they were consented to by those who suf- 
fered them. ‘We are talking here of two definitely not marginal people within 
their societies, who sat down not under siege conditions’? Try telling that 
to the marginal population that constitutes so much of Palestinian soci- 
ety, the uprooted peasants, the unemployed, the youths in the refugee 
camps who are sitting ducks for the IDF. Margalit, of course, was not 
alone in this. He had a fellow-spirit inside the Cabinet—Professor Yuli 
Tamir, the government spokesperson during Camp David and the sub- 
sequent killings, philosopher and author of essays on multiculturalism 
that have even defended the right of minorities to circumcize women. 
These are the two most prominent Israeli protégés of Isaiah Berlin. Both 
Margalit and Tamir arrived at the heart of the matter, choosing at the 
crucial moment the side of power, denying or faking the Palestinians’ 
right to their own voice. 


Margalit later published an article in the New York Review of Books, 
shortly after the collapse of the talks orchestrated by Clinton at Camp 
David, in which he declared: 

7 Notice the brand-marks of hypocrisy in the repeated negatives. 
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The hundred year conflict, as Ehud Barak describes it, shrank at Camp 
David to tts core. According to reHable reports, the core now concerns nei- 
ther the Palestinian refugees, nor the Jewish settlers. It does not involve the 
issues of security or water. It is Jerusalem? 


A careful reading of the official Israeli version of the negotiations reveals 
how faithfully Margalit was repeating the cynical logic of latter-day 
Zionism. Of course, he had inside information from such supporting 
organizations as Peace Now, in which he plays an active part. The mes- 
sage is: we give them symbols, in return for annexation of lands, roads, 
water sources. The underlying assumption of this cynicism could be 
summed up like this: Israel is too weak to uproot its own settlers, but it 
is strong enough to nourish a long conflict with the peasants around the 
settlements—urban communities that keep growing in size. In other 
words, one of Barak’s major achievements was to change the priorities 
of the ‘Peace Camp’ completely. The premise now is that the settlements 
in general should not be dismantled. 


The Zionist Orwell 


In the months preceding Camp David, one of Barak’s central goals was 
to muster Western opposition to the Palestinian declaration of state- 
hood that Arafat had promised his people for September 2000. This 
was not a very onerous task, though he boasted more than once of his 
feat in achieving it—just as he would later boast of his imposition of 
the Camp David summit itself on Arafat (the symbolic image of Barak 
shoving Arafat through a doorway into a closed building, in front of 
the world’s television cameras, is lodged in Palestinian folklore). None 
of this mattered to the chorus of sycophants who suddenly discovered 
a heroic peacemaker in their new ruler. For in general, since the Oslo 
Accords the imaginary of the dovish Left in Israel has been void of 
Palestinians. “They are there and we are here’ (as Barak’s ‘own’ sound- 
bite repeated itself endlessly). The fact that the ‘there’ is controlled and 
ruled by the ‘here’ was neutralized and obliterated by the lie of the ‘end 
of the conflict’. For a time Netanyahu unsettled this tranquillity, giving 
the enthusiasm accorded to Barak a hysterical edge. No figure in Israeli 
public life gushed more effusively over him than the novelist Amos Oz, 


8 “The Odds against Barak’, New York Review of Books, a1 September 2000. 
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hailed in Newsweek as ‘the Zionist.Orwell’.2 On July 11, he explained to 
British readers in the Guardian, in an article entitled ‘Chief Surgeon 
Must End the Bloodshed’: 


There is a fascinating resemblance between these days and the crucial 
moments of the birth of the Israeli nahon: November 1947... and May 
1948 ... Ehud Barak 1s facing a challenge of Ben-Gurion’s dimensions; he 
seems to be meeting this challenge with Ben-Gurionian courage. 


Within three or four months Barak had became a figure of leonine moral 
stature. One should bear in mind: Barak didn’t release one Palestinian 
prisoner during the eighteen months of his premiership; he didn’t dis- 
mantle one settlement. On the contrary, during his short career the 
greatest expansion of the settlements occurred since the Oslo Accords 
were signed. Criticism of Barak’s manoeuvres was brushed aside, as if 
never voiced. In full spate, Oz characteristically went on: 


We should turn out now, to show the country and the world that millions of 
Israelis accompany their prime minister with warmth, support and wishes 
for success . . . Go to Camp David, Ehud Barak. Go with courage and cau- 
tion and wisdom and vision and empathy for others, and with your sharp 
sense of reality. Go to Camp David hke a surgeon walking into the operat- 
ing theatre; the theatre in which the future of both Israel and Palestine will 
be decided. 


If it is not untypical of the Guardian to publish such trash, there was 
worse to come. Two weeks later, the ‘peace process’ had collapsed, and it 
once again called upon Oz to tell its readers why. Here is what he wrote 
on July 25, when it should have been clear that the article he penned 
fourteen days earlier had little value to anyone but the few remaining 
consumers of fish and chips in rainy London: 


Ehud Barak went a very long way towards the Palestimans, even before 
the beginning of the Camp David summit; longer than any of his pred- 
ecessors ever dreamt to go; longer than any other Israeli prime minister 
is likely to go. On the way to Camp David, Barak’s proclaimed stance was 
so dovish that it made him lose his parliamentary majority, his coalition 
government, even some of his constituency. Nevertheless, while shedding 


wings and body and tail on the way, he carned on Hke a flying cockpit, he 





9 Amos Oz: b. 1939; service in the tank corps in 1967 and 1973; novelist and teacher 
at Ben-Gurion University. 
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carried on. Seemingly Yasser Arafat did not go such a long and lonely way 
towards the Israelis. Perhaps he could not, or lacked the fierce devotion 


to making peace.” 


As far as the Israeli propagandist is concerned, Arafat was simply less 
pacific than Barak. The Palestinians and their plight might as well not 
exist. This was written for British readers, where something poetic, not 
too angry, not too anti-Arab, was expected. Three days later, on July 28, 
Oz was commenting on the same events in the New York Times, in an 
article whose title, ‘The Spectre of Saladin’, aptly conveys the flavour of 
his literary world. Here, writing for American readers in a city with a 
large Jewish population, he adjusted his sights with the calculated aim 
of the professional propagandist. The style is best Bronx kitsch: 


I am sitting in front of the television in the living room, seeing Yasser 
Arafat receive a trumphant hero’s welcome in Gaza, and all this for having 
said no to peace with Israel. The whole Gaza Strip is covered m flags and 
slogans proclaiming the ‘Palestinian Saladin’ . . . My heart breaks. 


After describing the calamitous return of the warmonger, the melo- 
drama returns to Oz himself, his heart breaking in bis living room, 
facing the Gaza Strip covered with banners. Did he see the settlements 
of Gush Katif, of Netzarim and Kfar Darom, did he see the refugee 
camps? No. He sees himself: 


Already in 1967 I was one of the very few Israelis invoking the solution of 
two neighbouring states, with Jerusalem as the capital aty of both, reap- 
rocal recognition and mutual acceptance. Since then, for many years, my 
own people treated me hke a traitor. My children at school suffered all 
manner of insults, accused of being the children of one ready to sell off 
ins homeland. 


In reality, Amos Oz has never suffered for his opinions. He has always 
been a favourite son of the Israeli establishment, not least the Army. 
But now the melodrama hurries on its way, from the passive victim 
of the moment to the active hero, the saviour: ‘And after all these dif- 
ficult years, Prime Minister Ehud Barak went to Camp David to offer the 
solution I foretold over 30 years ago.’ So the victim was not altogether 


æ: Even if Camp David Fails, this Conflict ıs on its Last Legs’, Guardian, a5 July 
2000. 
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helpless—in fact, he turns out to have been a pretty good counsellor of 
peace. Thinking back on the old days, prior to the great transformation 
of Israel that changed it from a state that persecuted the Palestinians 
into one committed to peace, Oz indeed now counts himself part of the 
moral majority: 


I pause to reflect. I remember how in the old days a single phone booth 
would have sufficed to contain the entire national assembly of Israeli peace 
activists. We could literally count ourselves on the tip of our fingers, a tiny 
mmority among minorities. Today everything is different. More than half 
the nation is with us. 


But if this is reassuring news for the readers of the New York Times, they 
still must face the other side of the new situation—the obdurate, outra- 
geous demands of the Palestinians, that menace the very existence of 
Israel itself: 


Yet the Palestinians said no. They insist on thetr ‘right of return’, when 
we all very well know that around here ‘right of return’ is an Arab euphe- 
mism for the hquidation of Israel. Mr Arafat doesn’t insist on merely the 
right to a Palestinian state, a right I fully support. Now he demands that the 
Palestinian exiles should return not only to Palestine, but also to Israel, thus 


upsetting the demographic balance and eventually turning Israel into the 
a6th Arab country. After all, there are millions of Germans who will never 


return to their former homes in Poland, Hast Prussia or the Sudetenland. 
The Palestinians have a right to their own free and independent Palestine. 
But if they also want to have Israel, they should know that they will find 
me ready to defend my country: an old peace activist ready to fight for the 
survival of Israel. I believe this to be the last opportunity: the Palestrmans 
must choose if they want a new Saladin, or to really work for peace. 


Oz does not deign to argue with the Palestinian position. Instead he 
tells them they are like the Germans, and should be happy with what 
is offered them. Anything else amounts to ‘the liquidation of Israel’. 
There is not a word about the issues of water, the settlements, about 
Jerusalem—a city whose Jewish expansion now virtually reaches to the 
Dead Sea. It has never occurred to him to ask what it is like to be a 
Palestinian today. If their water is stolen—are they not thirsty? If their 
land is confiscated—do they not go hungry? If they are shut into their 
villages and towns, do they not suffocate? If on their way to work they are 
continuously harrassed at three or four roadblocks daily—will they not 
want to kill? 
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The parade of lies about Barak’s generosity did not come to an end 
with Camp David. Tension was clearly mounting in Jerusalem, around 
the settlements, in the West Bank, before Sharon’s visit to the Temple 
Mount ignited a conflagration. The IDF was aware of the likelihood of a 
new Intifada, and its contingency plans for dealing with one were in the 
public domain. Those who cared to know, knew. The plans were aired 
at endless military briefings, even discussed on the radio and television. 
They always mentioned tanks, they always mentioned missiles, helicop- 
ters; and they promised ‘a low level of [Jewish] casualties’. 


“The Left in Distress’ 


Two months after the second Intifada had indeed broken out, the toll 
of Palestinian deaths was already half as many as Israel suffered in its 
first three years in Lebanon, in addition to many thousands of wounded 
and hundreds badly maimed. Many of those killed were no more than 
children or young boys, but the intellectuals of the Zionist Left kept 
stubbornly silent. The Palestinian dead are not counted. Had this slaugh- 
ter occurred while Netanyahu was in power, the indifference of the 
Zionist Left would have evaporated immediately, and we would have 
heard a completely different discourse, at times even sentimental, full 
of ‘authentic’ pathos. For example, in the two-day clashes that followed 
the opening of the ‘Western Wall’ tunnel in September 1996, sixteen 
Israelis and more than eighty Palestinians were killed. But the Zionist 
Left pointed its accusing finger only at Netanyahu, and in no way at 
Arafat. With Barak in power, everything changed. 


When the number of casualties was already very high, and the killing 
had extended to Palestinians inside Israel, Ha’aretz Magazine published 
on October 20 a survey of the ‘Left in Distress’. Needless to say it did 
not interview even one of the hundreds of activists (including ‘important 
academic figures’, heads of university departments, etc.) doing real work 
on the ground, mobilizing in meetings and demonstrations. But it did 
find space for A. B. Yehoshua," who explained how let down ‘we’ were 
by the Palestinian leadership: 


The reaction and the disappointment are understandable. We gat down with 
Arafat, Barak’s offer was generous and then [Arafat] smashed everything to 


= Abraham Yehoshua: b. 1936; service in the paratroops; writer and professor of 
literature at the University of Haifa; ‘Israel’s best living novelist’ (Commentary). 
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pieces, thinking that only through violence and international pressure could 
he achieve more. This is the cause of the disappointment. And he made a 
big mistake, because he was facing Barak, not Sharon or Netanyahu, with a 
broad consensus to finish the deal. 


There could be only one comparison for actions as destructive as this: 
‘I admit that I didn’t understand what Arafat wants. But the Yugoslav 
people also followed Milošević and fought alongside him, and now he’s 
gone.’ Milošević, of course, was accused of ethnic cleansing—the violent 
expulsion of people from their land. Who is being compared here to the 
perpetrators of this crime? The Palestinians, naturally. 


For his part Dan Miron, doyen of specialists on Hebrew literature, 
was confident he could determine ‘the Palestinians’ wishes’, or what 
the Palestinian voice ‘really’ says." After expatiating on Israel’s will- 
ingness to give back everything, apart from a few ‘vital interests’, this 
is how he put it: 


The Palestinian Authority has decided that tt will secure an evacuation of 
the territories and the estabHshment of a Palestinian state without an agree- 
ment with Israel. The evacuation will be achieved as it was m Lebanon, by 
means of violence and international pressure. The stones, the shootings, 
the world media, the commissions of inquiry and UN forces will create a 
reality that will deprive Israel of the territories, without peace and without 
a settlement of the disputes over its new demands: all of pre-1967 ‘Arab’ 
Jerusalem, the right of return, and so on.” 


Proof of this fantasm? Miron offered none. His description of the 
Palestinians too is void of roadblocks, restrictions on movement, set- 
tlements, thirst, a complete devastation of public infrastructure. In 34 
years of occupation, not one hospital was built by the Jewish state in 
the occupied territories, no new buses were purchased, no new water 
lines were laid. No reason is given why masses of youngsters should 
be willing to go out and face the IDF snipers. Miron had only one fear: 
the expansion of Arab Jerusalem and the right of return. In its resist- 
ance to these dangers, he explained that Israel was now fighting its 
most just war since 1967: 


=a Dan Miron: b. 1934; Professor of Hebrew Literature at the University of 
Jerusalem, and at Columbia; author of A Traveller Disguised (19773). 
> ‘What ıs the Struggle About’, Yedioth Ahronot, 24 October 2000. 
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The Israeli response was therefore inevitable. IDF soldiers are forced to 
shoot (rubber bullets) because Israel can evacuate the territories only in 
the framework of a comprehensive peace agreement. The Palestinian boys, 
whether they are desperate or incited, are—obyectively speaking—carrying 
out a deliberate policy, seeking to create a Palestiman state that has not 
made its peace with Israel and has not waived its demands of it. Israel must 
use force to prevent the fulfillment of this policy. 


What prompts a scholar like Miron to lie in an Israeli tabloid, telling 
the reader (in brackets) that the soldiers are firing only ‘rubber bullets’— 
when even the American press calls them ‘rubber-coated metal bullets’? 
What causes such a figure to send us transatlantic words of encourage- 
ment during this war? What obliges him to claim that ‘there is no other 
choice, we must kill boys because they want a state that has demands of 
Israel?’ The answer is: panic at the prospect of a collapse of the current 
order, in which Israelis set the agenda for both Jews and Arabs. 


Enter the writers’ petition 


Then, on November r7—after Israeli propagandists had finished mas- 
saging international opinion; after more than two hundred Palestinian 
casualties; after Barak’s policy started to have the blood of Israelis, too, 
on its hands; after managing to keep quiet on all the crimes committed 
by the IDF—came a petition signed by intellectuals of the Zionist Left 
a huge advertisement in the press, financed by an unidentified source, 
with tortuous political wording—but, at its climax, a call for dismantling 
the settlements, containing the following factual statement: 


Barak’s government has not dismantled even one settlement. It has invested 


even more than Netanyahu’s government in developing and strengthen- 
ing the setdements . . . Leaving the settlements in place and expanding them 
prevents any possibikty of drawing a sensible border between Israel and 


Palestine. In fact, it means the conflict will go on forever.™ 


The petition was signed by many writers who had said not one public 
word since Palestinians had started to be mown down, and of course 
by those who might better have kept their mouths shut, such as 
A. B. Yehoshua and Amos Oz. Suddenly the picture changed. Whyr 
What had happened? 


4 ‘Stop the Deterioration,’ Ha’aretz, r7 November 2000; emphasis ın original. 
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After two and a half months of repression, this mobile literary salon 
came to say what should have been said before Camp David, before the 
dead, the wounded, the maimed. Were I not familiar with this scene 
from the first days of the Lebanon War, I would not be bothering with 
this essay. The writers’ petition had very little impact, published at that 
point. The Meretz voters, the ‘doves’ who are the main audience for 
articles of the sort quoted here, and the television and radio interviews 
not quoted, had flown out of sight. The ad came too late to stop the 
carnival of slaughter, and in the flood of petitions and ads that had pre- 
ceded it, was not the right means—even had it been born of a true desire 
to admit that its authors had been wrong (but which of them was ever 
wrong?}—_to stop the killing. The ad did not disavow anything its signa- 
tories had previously said. “We all’ said that Barak wanted a generous 
peace at Camp David and Arafat was to blame for its failure. ‘We all’ 
said the Palestinians were offered everything. ‘We all’ said they did not 
understand what they were missing. And now, all of sudden, for no 
apparent reason, ‘we all’ say that Barak invested more in the settlements 
than even Netanyahu. We also said the opposite? So what? This is why 
we always stick together. 


Why didn’t they know this before? Because they did not care to know 
this before. Why did they not care to know this before? Because the 
Palestinians and their hellish lives never interested them. Because they 
are against occupations, but if they do not call ours by its name it will 
not be an occupation, but rather part of a ‘peace process’, good for the 
BBC and the NYT. Of course, if Amos Oz believes what he wrote in the 
Guardian and in the New York Times, how could he sign such a petition 
on November 17? And if the facts in the petition he signed on November 
r7 are correct, how could he have written those articles? 


Anyway, we should not be misled about the ad itself. Its concluding para- 
graph insists on calling ‘upon the Palestinian leadership to announce its 
readiness to settle the conflict not by violence’. Make no mistake. This is 
the sentence that legitimizes the army’s actions, the siege of the villages, 
the tanks parked on the outskirts of the towns, the daily shooting of dem- 
onstrators, the kidnapping, the assassinations. Here are the words that 
furnish an alibi for our crimes. The occupation is not violent. They are 
violent. The army does what it does because of their violence. This is the 
real meaning of the position expressed in the ad. The fate of the settle- 
ments isn’t up to us, and is anyway not that important. We will never 
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deny the IDF’s legitimate role as prosecutor, judge and executioner. This 
is the fighting spirit in which we were raised. 


No arrogant or insolent speech of the Amos Oz type, or the sort carefully 
worded by Brinker as if he were an archivist of state-sponsored history, 
would be possible had an awareness of the crimes committed against 
the Palestinians become part of the credo of the Israeli Left. No peace 
movement would invite these people to speak on its behalf had an effort 
ever been made in the Jewish Left to sever itself from the state’s colo- 
nial past, had an effort ever been made to look at what it has done and 
denounce it, declare that we have no commitment to its heritage, which 
has led us to this point. This is in fact the dividing line between those 
who opposed the current war from day one (the non-Zionist Left), and 
those who were ‘distressed’, but who ‘sounded the trumpet’ and sup- 
ported it (the Zionist Left). 


In the vile interview given to Ha’aretz, Brinker said: 


Israel cannot under any circumstances accept the Palestinian demand 


regarding its legal and moral responsibility for the departure of the refu- 
gees. What the Palestinians are demanding is a matter for historians, not 
for politiaans. What do they want, that polrtical negotiations will determine 
how many Palestinians were driven out by Israel and how many left of their 
free will, aiming to return with the victorious Arab armies? That 18 a ques- 
ton for Benny Morris, not for Ehud Barak. 


All the racism of Zionist intellectuals is summed up in this short pas- 
sage. The refugee camps in the West Bank, or in Lebanon, are not a 
political issue. They are material for scholarship. But who will have to 
cope with this issue—politicians or historians? And by the way, who will 
this historian ber A Jew, of course, as stated in this text ‘This is a ques- 
tion for Benny Morris, not for Ehud Barak’. The matter always stays in 
the hands of the Jews. There is no Palestinian voice even in examining 
the ‘historical question’. 
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GUY MANDRON 


REDIVIDING PALESTINE? 


N 15 NOVEMBER 1988, Yasser Arafat officially recognized 

the existence of the State of Israel—affirming, as a corollary 

in accordance with UN Resolutions 181 and 242, that of the 

State of Palestine." This declaration, followed by others, gave 
explicit ratification to what has been a fait accompli since 1947: the parti- 
tion of Palestine. Arafat’s gesture was merely an acknowledgement of 
the undeniable truth of the situation: a nod to the inevitable. Nothing 
can negate the tangible phenomenon of the existence, between the Gulf 
of Aqaba and the southern Lebanese border, between Jordan and the 
Mediterranean Sea, of two peoples, each with a distinct and profound 
cultural identity: the Palestinian Arabs and the Israelis. No fusion of 
the two can reasonably be envisaged in the short or even the longer 
term. The eviction of the one by the other—as proclaimed in the PLO’s 
charter—is also clearly impossible. Arafat’s demagogic prophecy of the 
seventies—‘Tsrael will be another Vietnam’—has not materialized—or 
at least, not as he had hoped. But it is also hard to see biblical dreams of 
a Greater Israel becoming reality manu militarimwhether through mas- 
sive expulsions, or in any other way. There is certainly almost no chance 
of the slow phagocytic process by which the Vietnamese ingested the 
Khmers around the Mekong Delta in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies: the Israelis lack the necessary numerical superiority for such an 
outcome. Israel’s attempts to colonize Judea and Samaria may indeed 
have made it ‘another Vietnam’—if not in the sense that Arafat intended. 
But the analogy stops there. Even with the massive wave of immigration 
from the former Soviet Union, it cannot hope to submerge over two-and- 
a-half million Palestinians, populating the West Bank and Gaza. 


The current state of affairs cannot endure forever. These peoples— 


manifestly, two distinct nations—are naturally bound to constitute 
themselves as two separate, sovereign states, both through right of 
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self-determination and because the situation cannot, in all fairness, har- 
mony and practical logic, be managed in any other way. This immediately 
poses the question of borders: what framework can be drawn up, within 
which the inhabitants of both states can carry on their daily lives in the 
manner to which they are entitled? Resolution 242 expresses the wish 
that Israelis and Palestinians may ‘live in peace’ within frontiers that are 
both ‘secure and recognized’. Is it superfluous to add, ‘and practical’? 


This is the core of the matter. Given the historic mistrust between the 
two sides, and their divergent cultural heritage, it is vital that the fron- 
tiers established between the two should permit each to feel at home, 
within boundaries that are both clear and simple—that is: acceptable 
and recognized; secure, definitive and practicable. These boundaries 
should thus be drawn in such a way as to banish any ambiguity: any 
cause of friction, litigation or dispute. 


Consolidated territory 


Neither the division proposed in the stillborn partition project of 
Resolution 181 nor the pre-1967 map of the territories occupied by 
Israel, acknowledged by Resolution 242, meets these requirements. In 
both cases, the State of Palestine would consist of a constellation of 
‘scattered limbs’. In order for these to communicate with each other by 
road—still the most common, everyday method of travel—Danzig cor- 
ridors’ through Israel would have to be created: two, in the first case, and 
one in the second. The sorry memory of this product of the Versailles 
Treaty can hardly encourage its repetition. On quite a different scale, 
French peasant farmers are quite aware of the bickering and inconven- 
ience caused by the easements entailed on their lands, especially over 
tights of way—the origin of innumerable conflicts, to this day. The 
UN resolutions were formulated according to the logic of the confer- 
ence chamber: they are scarcely compatible with realities on the ground. 


To stand squarely by them now would be the equivalent of making 


' UN Resolution 181—adopted by the Security Council on ag November 
1947—called for the partition of the Palestine Mandate into two states, one Jewish 
and one Palestinian (see Figure 2). Accepted by the Israelis, this was rejected by the 
Palestinians and widely condemned in the Arab world. Resolution 242—adopted 
on 22 November 1967—-urged the withdrawal of Israeli troops from the territories 
occupied during the 1967 war, and the mutual recognition by all states in the 
region of each other’s territorial mtegrity. 
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one nation a Bantustan of the other, which is completely unacceptable. 
Indeed, their proposals—carrying within them all the germs of war— 
call for the utmost caution: for the two parties to find themselves, one 
versus the other, in the position, to borrow a favourite image of Mao 
Zedong’s, of an encircled encircler, would cast grave doubt on the pos- 
sibility of a just and lasting peace in the region. 


Taking all these points into consideration, the only solution would seem 
to be the establishment of two self-contained states, each with a ‘sea view’. 
The latter is a matter of elementary justice: both parties can lay equally 
legitimate claim to access to the sea, and enclavement would be a ready 
source of conflicts and difficulties. One state would inevitably be the 
prisoner—or the hostage—of the other. The two-state solution suggested 
would naturally meet with serious obstacles in practice, however convinc- 
ing in purely intellectual terms. Nevertheless, these problems seem less 
insurmountable than those attendant on the ‘scattered limbs’ approach. 


At the juridical level, there is no reason why the UN should not come 
out in favour of such a solution. The greatest difficulties lie on a prac- 
tical and human level. The existence of two such self-contained states 
would inevitably require changes to the present legal, territorial borders 
that would involve both transfers of population and exchange of land. 
This is the most sensitive point, at which the mind might well falter or 
draw back—were the alternative not the bloodshed that would be the 
inevitable outcome of any ‘scattered limbs’ formula. This is also why, if 
an agreement were reached, it would have to be implemented with the 
utmost generosity, caution and skill. 


Transfers and exchanges of population as the result of an accord have 
occurred in the past. In 1923, for example, the Treaty of Lausanne which 
concluded the Greco-Turkish war provided for the mass repatriations 
of Greeks from Asia Minor and Turks from Greece. These occurred in 
precarious material conditions and under pressure of events. But, come 
what may, they were carried out. In the Israeli-Palestinian case, with 
both time and money available, it should be possible to do far better, 
especially if the operation were undertaken via the United Nations, and 
provided that Israel—a consolidated state with fifty years’ existence and 
ample resources behind it—contributed a minimum, rather than strip- 
ping what it evacuated even of trees, as it did when handing Sinai back to 
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Ficurz 2: UN partition plan, 1947 


Current 


FIGURE I: 





Egypt in 1982. The price of a viable peace, after all, is always lower than 
a state of war. 


Of course, even if the material resources were to be found for an 
exchange of goods and populations to occur under optimal conditions, 
the human and moral realities of such an operation escape any diplo- 
matic formula. Every uprooting is experienced as an exile, and every 
resettlement as an ordeal. So it goes without saying that the sort of 
reconfiguration suggested here could only be envisaged by consent, not 
by force. That is an additional reason for thinking that there can be no 
solution to the Israeli~Palestinian conflict without the involvement of 
the United Nations, including in the first instance the five permanent 
members of the Security Council. It also means that the exchanges to be 
considered should be kept to the minimum necessary to ensure continu- 
ous territorial space and access to the sea for both sides. Fertility of soil, 
ease of communications, availability of harbours, and other geographic 
and economic factors also need to be taken into account. The scheme 
sketched below (see Figure 3) is neither fixed nor final, and is only one 
of many possible solutions—it is offered simply to show an example of 
how these principles might be given reality. Its starting-point is the 1949 
division of Palestine, while at the same time bearing in mind the par- 
tition proposed by the UN in 1947 which was more favourable to the 
Palestinians in surface area (see Figure 2). This is not to imply any par- 
ticular preference between them. The purpose is simply to illustrate the 
possibilities of a different solution. 


Sea frontage 


The Israelis are at present well-endowed with access to the sea. If the 
Palestinians are to obtain an integrated coastline, there are only two 
possibilities: the Mediterranean or the Red Sea. The briefest reflection 
reveals the latter to be totally impractical Under any hypothesis, the West 
Bank would have to furnish the nucleus of a future Palestinian state. A 
Red Sea frontage would require extending this by a 250-kilometre-long 
strip across the Negev desert, running alongside the Jordanian border, 
and terminating in the cul-de-sac between Aqaba and the Israeli port 
of Hilat. This would be no more than a highway, cut across a barren 
region, leading to a few kilometres of beach, gained in exchange for 
the Gaza Strip and a few other districts along the Jordan. Such a long 
appendix—of no value in itself—could be cut off or blocked by the 
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FIGURE 3: Proposed redivision of Palestine 





Israelis at the least hint of conflict. On security grounds alone, there- 
fore, any Red Sea solution can be rejected out of hand. That leaves the 
Mediterranean. Here there is only one real option which could fulfill the 
Palestinians’ legitimate need for access to the sea. To avoid any splitting 
of Israeli territory, the Palestinian seafront would have to be adjacent to 
the coastline of Israel, not included within it. The Gaza Strip clearly fails 
to meet the fundamental condition of territorial continuity, indispens- 
able to both parties. What remains is the coastline to the north: running 
from—but not including—Haifa, up to the Lebanese border, with a 
decent port, Akko (once St. John of Acre) at its midpoint. This would 
imply that Galilee, with its sizeable Palestinian minority, would go to the 
State of Palestine, in order to link the West Bank to the Mediterranean. 
In compensation, the Gaza Strip and other lands would go to Israel, 
hectare for hectare. The Golan Heights would be restored to Syria, in 
keeping with Resolution 242. 


Within this framework, a single Israeli-Palestinian border would run 
from west to east, starting at Qiryat Motzkin, at the foot of Haifa and 
Mount Carmel; crossing the plain of Emeq Yizreel and the Qishon 
valley to Megiddo; and then tracing a line from Megiddo to Ramallah 
down to Jerusalem. A sacred city for both parties, Jerusalem would be 
either shared or internationalized, as proposed in Resolution 181. The 
frontier would then follow that of the present West Bank, up to a line 
drawn between Ashdod and ’Arad, passing some dozen kilometres to 
the south-west of Hebron. A section of this tangent would become the 
new border, running from north-west to south-east across the Hebron 
salient. After this, the frontier would return to the present limits of the 
West Bank, down to the Dead Sea. In return for Galilee, the current 
West Bank would therefore cede not only the southern tip of the Hebron 
salient but all territories lying to the north and west of the Megiddo- 
Ramallah—Jerusalem line. 


Guarantees of security 


Resolution 242 lays down mutual security as an essential goal of a com- 
prehensive peace settlement. From a military viewpoint, how would the 
proposed 250-kilometre border look? The line terminates for both sides 
in water, on either flank to the west, the Mediterranean; to the east, the 
Dead Sea. Save around Hebron, it presents no obvious salient vulner- 
able to encirclement—as the Jordanian West Bank was in 1967, rapidly 
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strangled by the IDF. True, the territory allocated to the Palestinians 
in the region of Hebron would form something of a pocket—albeit a 
rounded one. But this sector has, at its centre, the defensive advantage 
of the massif lying to the north and south of the town. To its east, it 
borders on that section of Israeli territory backing on to the Dead Sea. 
Thus if Israel were to threaten an attack there, a counter-offensive could 
be launched from the Hebron region to trap Israeli forces to the east. 
Overall, the advantage to one side is counterbalanced by advantage to 
the other—an incentive to both sides to restrict themselves to a purely 
defensive stance, on this part of the frontier as elsewhere. 


A further military consideration is strategic depth. This was, of course, 
always at work in the idea of Greater Israel. Schematically, it can be 
conceived as the distance between the point furthest from the frontier 
and that closest to it. This is a somewhat arbitrary definition, but the 
only readily commensurable one. For the envisaged State of Palestine, 
it would be the distance between Qiryat Shemona and Haifa: 8o kilo- 
metres. For Israel, it would be the 200 kilometres between Eilat and 
the most southerly point of the Hebron salient. In reality, of course, 
strategic depth can extend beyond a nation’s frontiers: the notion may 
legitimately include any areas to its rear through which aid and allies 
can be summoned in time of tension. In this respect, the Palestinian 
state would be backed up by land: the Arab countries on its borders— 
Jordan, Syria and Lebanon—can reasonably be assumed to maintain 
friendly relations with it. That would go a good way to offsetting the 
fact that the coastline allocated to the State of Palestine here would lie, 
almost in its entirety, within range of Israel’s 155-millimetre field artil- 
lery. In return, back-up for the Israelis would come by sea. The US Sixth 
Fleet is permanently stationed in the Mediterranean, which is also bor- 
dered by several European countries with significant naval strength and 
undbubted commitment to the existence of the State of Israel: France, 
Spain and Italy. The US showed how rapidly it could intervene in the 
Yom Kippur War of 1973, delivering arms, munitions and spare parts 
to the IDF. In addition, the proposed Megiddo—Jerusalem border places 
Tel Aviv, with its harbour and its airport, just out of range of current 
155-millimetre artillery shells. 


Tactically, the proposed border to the north of Jerusalem would in fact 


give Israel much more than just the advantage of putting Tel Aviv 
beyond the range of modern field guns. The range of heights extending 
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southeast from Mount Carmel affords excellent lookouts and defensive 
positions, and would provide good cover for the northern flank of an 
army facing an offensive from the Megiddo-Jerusalem line towards 
the Plain of Sharon and the sea. In addition, Israel would control 
the corniche formed by the first escarpments of the Samarian hills, 
a redoubtable vantage-point in times of tension, affording clear views 
across the entire coastal plain, and itself surrounded by a chain of elev- 
ations which could be further enhanced as observation posts, looking 
towards and beyond the proposed frontier. This vantage-point and its 
approaches could be transformed into a surveillance zone, with suff- 
cient obstacles deployed to delay any attack long enough for a defence 
to be mounted. The Israelis are experts in this field. In the Yom Kippur 
War, their Bar Lev line on the Suez Canal served its purpose perfectly: 
not—whatever might have been said at the time—as an insurmount- 
able barrier to an Egyptian advance, but as an obstruction to slow 
down attackers and gather forces for an Israeli defence. Since then, 
Israel has reinforced its Lebanese, Syrian and Jordanian frontiers with 
a continuous barrier of wire fencing, minefields, electronic sensors, 


trenches and searchlights. 


At the same time, the proposed border would give the Palestinians defen- 
sive and observational vantage-points along all the crests to the north 
of Hebron, and to the east of the Megiddo—Ramallah—Jerusalem line. 
Further north, the heights stretching from Mount Tabor to Nazareth, 
and beyond, face those between Haifa and Megiddo on the Israeli 
side of the Qishon valley. So there would be nothing to prevent the 
Palestinians creating a parallel zone of surveillance on their side, rein- 
forced if need be with similar defensive obstacles. The terrain there is 


generally very favourable for the purpose. The defensive equilibrium so 
created would be the best guarantee of the mutual security that both 


sides legitimately require. 


This article was originally published in Esprit, July—August 1990. 
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A MOVEMENT OF MOVEMENTS?—3 


Since our last issue, mass protests against global capitalism have continued 
to capture the world’s attention. The casualties inflicted by the armed police 
of Centre-Left and Centre-Right regimes alike, in Goteborg and Genoa, tes- 
tify to the common response of current European governments, from Persson 
to Berlusconi. The debacle of the G8 meeting in July offers at least hope of 
relief from the dreary and odious round of such summits in future. In this 
issue, following Gabriel Garda Mdrquez’s interview with Subcomandante 
Marcos and Naomi Klein’s discussion of the anti-globalization protests in 
NLR 9, we publish an interview with John Sellers, director of the Ruckus 
Society, which gained international fame at the Battle of Seattle. In the 
months before the WTO meeting, Ruckus’s GlobalizeThis! camp provided 
the first physical forum for the Direct Action Network which coordinated the 
demonstrations, and itself trained many of the participants. Since then the 
Society has provided educational camps prior to organized protests at IMF/ 
World Bank meetings in Washington, and the Republican and Democratic 
Presidential Conventions of 2000. This year, it has coordinated camps for Free 
Tibet activists, training sessions for the ‘Spank the Bank’ campaign aguinst 
Citibank, and protests against a biotechnology conclave in San Diego. Ruckus 
has trained and mobilized over three thousand achvists, in a growing if still 
disparate resistance to unfettered international capitalism, Americanization, 
frankenfoods, human rights violations and environmental degradation. The 
Society stresses non-violent direct action and strategic use of the media. Its 
pupils have become a scourge of international meetings. 

At Seattle, Sellers participated in the kick-off action of hanging a huge 
banner from a crane, for which he was arrested. Released from jail, he sur- 
veyed the police-riots only to be held and released aguin. After Seattle, Sellers 
was a marked man. He was detained by several agents and policemen in 
Washington, and again in Philadelphia during the Republican Presidential 
Convention, when he was held on $1 million bail—a distinction reserved for 
detainees who authorities fear may flee or inflict great damage on society. The 
Philadelphia Assistant DA argued for this dizzying sum—aunprecedented bail 
for misdemeanour offences—on the grounds that Sellers facilitates the more 
radical elements to accomplish their objective violence and mayhem’. Sellers is 
no stranger to American jails, having been arrested or detained at least twenty 
times, for protests including a dramatic 1992 banner hang on Sears Tower, 
Chicago, on the soth anniversary of the first nuclear detonation. 


JOHN SELLERS 


RAISING A RUCKUS 


How did you get into political protest—what were your starHng-points? 


WANTED TO BE an activist since | was a little kid. My parents 

were pretty concerned people—my mom was a teacher and my 

pop was a United Rubber worker in a Goodrich tyre plant, till 

they closed it down. So I grew up in somewhat of an activist 
house. I remember when I was ten or eleven watching a Greenpeace 
story on Sixty Minutes—all these lunatics with long hair in little inflat- 
able rubber boats, zipping round the ocean and putting themselves 
in front of explosive whale harpoons. I guess that’s when I decided I 
wanted to do that, some day. That would have been around 1977, in 
the heyday of Greenpeace. After college in west Pennsylvania, I went 
back-packing around the South Pacific for about a year. There my com- 
mitments were reinforced by seeing the environmental devastation of 
the region, particularly in Australia. My uncle managed one of the larg- 
est oil refineries in the Southern Hemisphere for Caltex outside Sydney, 
and Greenpeace was regularly plugging his outfalls into the Cronulla 
Bay. I would see these images on the news and feel inspired. Then my 
uncle would come home and say, ‘Those green bastards! You know, they 
flooded my pipes today!’ 


When I got back to the United States, I started to work for Greenpeace 
in Philadelphia in the winter of 1990, and got into my first action in the 
spring of 1991. I then moved down to Washington to be the Assistant 
Director there in the summer. I became a Director a few months later, 
and ran the DC office of Greenpeace for about five years. At the time 
it was pretty healthy economically, but soon afterwards it started to 
crumble—I was constantly saying good-bye to friends as it downsized 
and downsized. By 1996 I decided I wanted to work more on rivers and 
forests anyway, and to see the Northwest. Greenpeace wasn’t working 
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on forests at all, and wasn’t focusing on rivers as much I wanted. So I left 
and pretty soon afterwards got involved in a bunch of EarthFirst actions 
in the Headwaters forest in northern California. One of the things I 
wanted to do was take the ethic of excellence and the technological 
sophistication of Greenpeace actions, and spread it around. Greenpeace 
had an amazing training regime, but it was only for an elite cadre inside 
the organization. My idea was to dumb this down technologically, so it 
would be cheaper, and then popularize it. 


Who created Ruckus? 


Mike Roselle, my non-violence trainer at the last Greenpeace action 
camp and one of the founders of EarthFirst, was the key person. He 
had been the first direct-action coordinator for Greenpeace in the United 
States. In the early nineties he and Twilly Cannon were living out in 
Montana, where they were up against a really nefarious piece of legisla- 
tion called the Timber Salvage Rider, which was opening up some of the 
biggest roadless areas left unlogged in our national forests, on the pre- 
text of clearing the three Ds—down, dead or dying, and diseased trees. 
This was antithetical to everything that a real biologist would tell you 
about an ecosystem—in fact, dead and dying trees are of vital impor- 
tance to any kind of forest. It was just a rationalization to destroy some 
of the last wilderness left. There was big struggle against it, that drew in 
a whole new generation of activists. Mike, who comes from Kentucky, 
grew up on and off in orphanages because his mom couldn’t afford to 
have the kids at home. He was like a living legend, a veteran of actions 
involving hundreds of arrests, that I’d read about while growing up. In 
1995 he and Twilly and a few others founded the Ruckus Society. 


Basically they took the Greenpeace direct-action model, threw away the 
little rubber boats, and imposed it on the forests. Instead of teaching 
how to steer inflatables, they taught people technical tree-climbing for 
doing tree sit-ins, tripods, and tree villages, to defend wilderness areas. 
Then they built a large scaffolding to teach urban climbing techniques. 
The rest of the skills were very traditional: non-violence training, media 
training, direct action planning and strategy, and scouting. 


Where did you come in? 
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At the time I was still working for Greenpeace; so far as I recall, when 
Roselle, Cannon and the others held their first informal camp, I was 
on the Rainbow Warrior. But I was soon working as one of their lead 
climb trainers, even before leaving Greenpeace. I took over as Director 
two years ago. 


How was the name Ruckus picked? 


At some point during the campaign against the Timber Salvage Rider, 
Howie Wolke—one of the founders of HarthFirst—made an off-hand 
comment to Roselle that we don’t need a wilderness society any more, 
we need a ruckus society. That really resonated with Roselle. Ruckus, as 
the definition on the back of our T-shirts says, is a loud, angry interrup- 
tion, a hullabaloo, a disruption. It’s not an acronym, it doesn’t stand for 
anything. It just announces what we're about: strategically, non-violently 
raisin’ hell, because we don’t like what’s happening to the planet. Some 
people claim it’s too provocative and we need to change it, that people 
are going to misunderstand us because of it. ‘When your name is the 
Ruckus Society, they’re going to believe just about anything they are told 
about you’. But it suits us. 


_ What kind of an outfit is Ruckus—is it right that it’s primarily a training 
organization, that doesn’t have an actual membership? 


The Ruckus Society is in many respects anomalous, in that we have 
some attributes of EarthFirst, and some attributes of a movement, while 
organizationally we in some ways resemble Greenpeace or Rainforest 
Action Network. But we’re not actually any of these things—we’re not 
an institution, and we’re not a movement, we operate in some middle 
ground. We like to think of ourselves, if you will, as a volunteer fire 
department for the movement. What we want to do is hold a place in 
the centre, which offers the resources and contacts and political oppor- 
tunities for people to come together. You can think of Ruckus as a set 
of concentric rings. We have a very small staff then we have probably 
twenty or thirty volunteers that really orbit close to that; and about a 
hundred and twenty who probably come to one camp a year, or once 
every couple of years; and then we have close to three thousand people 
who have graduated from our programme, with whom we keep in 
close touch. Who are they? Demographically they’re still fairly homoge- 
neous, but getting more diverse. When we first started, it was almost 
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entirely folks from Greenpeace or Rainforest Action Network, with a few 
EarthFirsters. But in the five short years we’ve been around, an entire 
generation of Ruckus trainers has had the torch passed on to them, and 
as we’ve gotten more involved with the human rights movement, with 
social justice and fair trade organizations, and labour groups—so we're 
seeing a slow but steady diversification of that general population. We 
have a couple of grandmothers that are trainers, though no grandfathers 
yet. But most Ruckus trainers are somewhere between 22 and 35. 


What’s your response to those who say these activists are white middle-class 
kids with authority complexes about their parents? 


We are who we are. We can’t escape where we've come from. Five 
years ago we were an organization composed predominantly of white 
tree-huggers. We’ve come along since then. One of our priority pushes 
this year is the Schools Not Jails campaign on the West Coast, and 
supporting youth-led communities of colour struggling against the 
expansion of the prison—industrial complex. In our pre-convention 
camps in 2000, things were really changing—before the Republican 
Convention in Philadelphia the white trainers were the minority, and for 
the Democratic one in LA I’d say the camp was about 50—50. I was in 
Greenpeace when it was trying to diversify its stock in a really tokenistic 
and unstrategic way, and asking a lot of the wrong questions—such as 
‘How do we bring more brown-skinned people out into our movement, 
out onto the streets with us?’ Ruckus is asking: ‘How do we get more 
white faces standing in solidarity with movements and struggles that are 
central to people of colour? How do we support those campaigns?’ 


How is Ruckus funded? 


Ruckus started out with the generosity of one individual, essentially. For 
a couple of years he carried Ruckus on his back, but he asked us to 
use those two years to diversify our funding base, and wean ourselves 
off him. Ruckus did that with only very limited success, and was strug- 
gling by the third year—which was when I came in as Director. We had 
one institutional support in the Turner Foundation, which was giving 
us five or ten thousand bucks a year. We ended up having a decent 
run with Turner—the last year they funded us we got fifty thousand 
dollars from them. But in 2000 we asked for a hundred and they said, 
politely, ‘No thank you’—we were told that we weren’t operating as a 
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forest organization any more and that we had too much of a WTO resi- 
due on our proposal and resumé. Ted is a big fan of free trade. Since 
that time, we’ve diversified considerably. We get about 40 per cent of 
our funding from small but pretty radical foundations, in five-, ten- and 
twenty-thousand-dollar chunks. We don’t receive anything from Ford, 
Rockefeller or Hewlett-Packard, of course. Currently we're getting about 
40 per cent of our budget from individuals, and most of that money 
comes from a pretty small number of people. We also get some 15 per 
cent or so from other NGOs that co-sponsor our camps, or contract us 
out as an action team for hire, or as consultants; and the other 5 per cent 
comes from merchandise. 


How does the decision-making process work? 


Obviously, those who are closest to the centre get more input than 
people who are further away from it. For example I took the decision 
to hold the WTO camp, and that’s how a lot of the decisions have been 
made since. We're not a consensus organization. But we’re not an over- 
whelming hierarchy either—it’s a pretty flat management structure. We 
don’t even like to use the word management, preferring to be called 
coordinators. But we try to communicate as a society, with a lot of trans- 
parency and availability to a larger community around us. 


You've spoken of media training—ivhat do you mean by that? 


It’s mostly nuts and bolts of media for activists: how to write a good 
press release; how to flack your story; how to identify and develop 
friendly media ties. But the most important thing we teach is how to 
distill very complex campaign themes into very simple messages, that 
can pass through the filter of corporate-controlled media and still make 
it out the other side into the homes of the American or global public, in 
a form that you would still consider effective—and can begin to create 
the political will we need to turn things around. 


Do you see any problems here? At the demonstrations outside the Democratic 
Convention in Los Angeles, it often seemed too many messages were being put 
on the streets, sometimes cancelling each other out. 


We were driven into a false competition between messages, between 
campaigns, with far too little time to talk about a people’s platform 
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which had lots of diverse planks to it. They were all based on social jus- 
tice, but they were different and there was no chance to talk properly 
about any of them. The reporters would sanitize the scene even more 
completely by just labelling us ‘protesters’, without mentioning any of 
the issues we were acting on. Still, we knew this was going to happen— 
we’ve seen how the media work, and know the pathology of these giant 
corporations, which will always try to marginalize and stereotype us. 
So there needs to be smarter planning of our messages to the world. 
At Seattle a great effort was made to bring lots and lots of different 
people under the tent, and not discount anyone’s campaign or slogans. 
In Philadelphia and LA, we could have framed matters better. 


Does the search for consensus among very disparate groups become a 
real difficulty? 


Because we exist in symbiosis with lots of different kinds of organisms 
in this movement, Ruckus moves in and out of situations where we have 
to help make decisions in a consensual framework. When that happens 
we try to demand transparency and accountability, since there is often a 
tyranny of endurance—the last ones left at the table get to make the deci- 
sion. When the process of consensus is being tweaked in the direction of 
some hidden agenda, it can be a very disempowering experience. We try 
to ensure not only that good decisions are made, but that whatever the 
decision, those who take it are accountable. 


How do you see the role of Ruckus, as distinct from groups like Global 
Exchange, Amazon Watch, Rainforest Action Network, or EarthFirst? 


I would say we differ starkly from EarthFirst, and from Rainforest Action 
Network These are campaigning organizations, who target very specific 
political issues. We are more of a strategic and tactical clearing-house 
and support network. I’m not saying that’s all we do. We’re evolving 
and looking at how Ruckus operates, and whether or not we are in fact 
doing something like campaigning—and the answer we keep coming 
up with is ‘Yes’. 


What’s been the overall evolution of Ruckus, then? 


We started out as an environmental group, with a very specific focus 
on forest issues. Then as we gained notoriety, we moved into other 
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bio-regions. The first time we went down to the Southeast, into 
Appalachia, a lot of different activists came out to our camp—not just 
folks working on chip mills, but also environmental justice types. That 
began to happen more and more, so we started going into a region and 
asking ‘What are the most compelling issues round here? Let’s bring 
everybody together, talk about common adversaries and build solidarity, 
so that when one campaign needs support and help, additional num- 
bers and resources, it can count on others who’ve met at our camps 
coming out and heeding the call’ 


Then we took another step about two years ago, when I became Director. 
We were in some serious fmancial straits, and we realized we could go to 
foundations concerned with human rights, if we organized around these 
issues. We set up our first human rights camp in 1998, and another in 
1999. So we ceased to be just an environmental group; we diversified 
our portfolio, if you will. It was at a 1999 camp that we first began to 
discuss setting our sights on the WTO as a concrete political target. We 
could see there were different constituencies we could approach, and 
show how useful the set of skills we had to offer could be to them—the 
human rights community, the fair trade community, the labour move- 
ment, the social justice movements. 


The confluence of movements that came together against the WTO was 
possible because it was such an all-encompassing adversary to so many 
different people, so evil and nefarious on so many levels. For Ruckus, 
targeting the WTO was a way to force open the larger issues of corp- 
orate globalization—it was an entry point, to gain traction and pique 
the American public. Since the WTO campaign, we've seen Citigroup 
as the perfect target because if you look at Citi, you find it’s number 
one, two or three in almost every sector of extraction you could think 
of—oil, forests, mining; and if you consider red-lining and predatory 
lending in disenfranchised communities of colour, they’re way up there 
too; or if you take sweatshop labour and exploitation, Citi also casts a 
long shadow. They’re virtually a poster child for corporate globalization. 
So now we're going after them. Likewise, we want to work on biotech 
and Schools Not Jails. 


Do you see this kind of activity as a break from the past, or as following a 
consistent trajectory? 
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Well, I think that it is a fairly logical progression. It is an expansion 
of our worldview; we’re seeing more and more people coming into 
the fold. A lot of people that were big-time wilderness defenders five 
years ago have now moved into urban environments, working on social 
justice issues. I was blown away to see how many young students, high- 
school-age activists working on Schools Not Jails, who come from inner 
city communities in Los Angeles, have a real environmental sensitivity. 
Something very exciting and dynamic is happening right now: a gen- 
eral recognition that people can cut across traditional boundaries of race, 
class, culture and gender, by building a sense of community that creates 
reciprocity—the knowledge of each group that when its time comes, it 
will need and can get the support of the others as well. 


How would you assess Ruckus’s role at Seattle? 


I think that we made a very important contribution to the battle against 
the WTO. All kinds of organizations pitched in, and I wouldn’t say that 
our role was any more or less significant than anyone else’s. But we 
brought together a lot of the direct action community and leadership 
for the action in Seattle. In fact, the Direct Action Network was born 
at our camp two months before Seattle, and it was great to see all the 
different tools and gear that we granted out for the action being put to 
such good use by people in the streets, the lock-down devices and well- 
trained people who put the blockade in place. Beforehand, we planned to 
hang this giant banner from a crane, so you could see the Space Needle 
behind it. We went back and forth for weeks about what this damn flag 
should say. Finally we settled on a pair of one-way street signs pointing 
in opposite directions—one to the WTO, the other to Democracy. It was 
very simple and beautiful, and stark people got it. I jumped into the 
banner-hanging action on November 30, not even expecting to get to the 
streets the next day. But the cops let me out on bail, so I got to make 
a complete circumnavigation of the Convention Centre, while thirteen 
simultaneous actions made an incredible festival of resistance before the 
cops attacked and all hell broke loose. It was an amazing week I’m very 
proud of our share in it. 


What about the following demonstrations in DC, Philly and LA? In Seattle, 


the police weren't really ready, but in the next cities the authorities already 
had a siege mentality. 
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Yes, no question. In DC, I think we made a tactical mistake. We were 
so inspired by the incredible victory of shutting down the WTO con- 
clave in Seattle, that we announced we were going to close down the 
World Bank/IMF meeting in Washington. That gave the authorities the 
opportunity to win, by keeping it open. Our success or failure should be 
defined by the vision of the world we develop, and the kind of solutions 
for it we offer, rather than by whether we can tactically out-manoeuvre 
the most powerful combined police forces in the world—in DC they 
have fifteen different agencies in a multi-jurisdictional task-force. In 
Seattle, we told them exactly what we were going to do. I had dinner with 
the captain in charge of the entire downtown area, and the lieutenant in 
charge of the Convention Centre itself. They literally didn’t believe us. 
They just couldn’t credit that thousands of people were going to come 
out there and risk arrest to intervene against the most powerful business 
meeting in the history of the planet. But in DC they believed us: and 
they were willing to launch COINTELPRO-hke operations, to engage in 
surveillance, in pre-emptive strikes, suspension of free speech and con- 
stitutional guarantees, to make sure it didn’t happen again. They were 
quite ready to throw the Constitution into the Potomac, if need be. 


In Philadelphia and Los Angeles, it was much harder. A lot of activists 
knew that in the States political conventions are a black hole as far as 
media coverage of any quality goes. The Democratic and Republican par- 
ties are far more entrenched in the American psyche than an institution 
like the WTO. They have intimate connections with the media, and can 
silence dissent around them in a much more chilling and effective way. 
Also, by then people were tired. It was a long year to go from Seattle to 
the World Bank/IMF four months later, to the political conventions in 
the summer. That’s a lot of ground to cover, and begs the question of 
how many mass actions we can mount effectively in a year. I’d rather 
we organized one great action every two or three years than three medi- 
ocre ones every year. It’s true that police behaviour is getting more 
and more outrageous each time we show up. But that goes with the 
territory. I don’t want us to be distracted from our own aims into cam- 
paigning against COINTELPRO conduct by the authorities. The police 
are a symptom, not the real problem. We have to keep our eye on the 
prize. To be truly radical, you’ve got to go for the roots, and the cops 
aren't the roots. 
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What recent actions have been inspirational for Ruckus outside pour own 
participation? 


Two weeks before Seattle, fourteen thousand-plus people marched 
in Fort Benning, Georgia, to demonstrate against the US counter- 
insurgency training centre, the School of the Americas. If Seattle could 
be considered a hotbed of progressive consciousness in the United 
States, Fort Benning is really its polar opposite. The fight to elıminate 
the Confederate flag in South Carolina, where ten thousand marched 
in Columbia, was also inspiring. If you keep your ear to the ground, 
you can hear a kind of unrest, a dissent that is building against the 
dominant elite. Another very effective action was the campaign against 
Home Depot, as the largest corporate player in the market for ancient 
forest products. It was turned back within a very short space of time 
by a grass-roots movement that won not because it cut into corporate 
earnings, but because of a psychological campaign it waged against the 
CEO and Board of Directors of Home Depot. The message was: ‘If 
you don’t watch out, we’re going to make you into the leper of every 
cocktail party that you go to—we’re gonna turn you into an oil execu- 
tive’. It worked. Then there has been the fight around factory trawlers, 
and the biotech campaign that bloodied Monsanto’s nose in public. 
We can be proud of all these. 


How far is the unity achieved at Seattle based just on anti-globalization, 
and how far does it have an anti-capitalist undertow—if you accept such 
a separation? 


Certainly, there are different tribes within the movement. There’s some 
classic Marxist, anti-capitalist energy, and a lot of the most thoughtful 
and intellectual material comes from these people. But there’s also a lot 
of input from college students and outfits wanting to create more sus- 
tainable and responsible corporations, more stable forms of capitalism, 
who aren’t going to have the same kind of systemic critique. They’re 
willing to take radical action to bring about a world with benign corpora- 
tions, but they see the solution to our economic nightmare in something 
that would still look pretty much like it to people who want to get rid of 


the whole thing. 
What thinkers most inform the agenda of Ruckus? 
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I think it’s really important to study all kinds of different historical 
movements and social philosophies. I like to read Gandhi and King, so 
if I were to pick out two particular thinkers I guess it would probably be 
those two. Marx’s critique of capital is terrific, but I’ve always thought 
Weber was right that human beings can find some way to exclude 
and oppress one another, without necessarily involving;capital. At the 
moment I’m reading Parting the Waters by Taylor Branch, about America 
during the King years, which spends some time dissecting the decisions 
and calls that were made during the Civil Rights movement—questions 
like why was Rosa Parks chosen? What was her background? This is an 
important type of political analysis for me, and I think for Ruckus. We’re 
trying to create powerful symbols that will help to build a movement of 
populist resistance. We need to be funny, and smart. We want the kind 
of grass-roots social revolution that people will be attracted to. So I look 
at the Yippees and Merry Pranksters, and the early culture-jamming 
those guys were pioneering. I like to read Adbusters magazine and look 
at the culture-jamming of The Onion today. I don’t read as much as I 
should. I don’t read a lot of social philosophy, but I watch a fair bit of 
corporate news to figure out how that medium functions. 


Media coverage of anti-globalization actions often likes to raise the spectre of 
anarchism. What’s your view of the black flag? 


Anarchism has gota really bad rap, like communism. There are probably 
a lot of trainers in Ruckus who, if you forced them to identify them- 
selves with anything, would say maybe they were anarchists—though 
they would never use the term to the media, because of the way the 
American public perceives it. I meet great anarchists all the time. It is 
a beautiful philosophy to believe that we can take care of one another 
without centralized institutions that take on a life of their own, and 
impose their will on us. When Ruckus is ready to develop a sense of 
its own intellectual place and push for solutions, we will have to think 
about how practical such a conception might be. For the moment, what 
we're good at is saying to the corporate world: ‘Stop—you’re wrong, 
turn back’, but we do a very poor job of describing the sort of world 
we envisage. In my view, this has to start at the local level, in the effort 
to build sustainable communities that can provide for their own needs 
without exploiting others, that don’t depend on giant highways and mas- 
sive infrastructure, that can recreate green space and cover their own 
energy needs. That kind of vision is pretty anarchistic. The reputation of 
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anarchism, however, has sometimes been damaged by unstrategic and 
potentially dangerous acts. Ruckus holds very near and dear the idea that 
you can be as radical and non-violently confrontational as you want, so 
long as you don’t scare people or endanger them. 


In Europe a distinction is often drawn between vandalism and violence, which 
doesn't seem to have played out in American consciousness. 


I get asked about this all the time. You’re right—Americans, even 
though we actually have a rich tradition of political acts of property 
destruction, starting with the Boston Tea Party, are very slow to grasp 
that. In Europe there have been major labour struggles and large-scale 
‘political riots in cities in much more recent times than in the States. 
But I also think there is a difference of intellectual tradition. In this 
country, we have so skewed a concept of private property—it’s such a 
sacred, inviolate value that people think any harm done to it is inher- 
ently violent; it’s actually written in our criminal code as violence to 
property. Time magazine even thought it worth quoting when I once 
simply remarked that violence can only be done to living beings. 


Having said that, violence is in my view a lot like obscenity—1 don’t have 
a hard and fast definition for it, but I can tell you what it looks like when 
I see it. There is a big difference to me between José Bové and his French 
farmer friends, and some of our anarchists here. They dismantled a 
McDonalds with their tractors while the whole town including kids had 
a picnic and a band played, with the community out in force to support 
them in this largely symbolic action. To a corporation like McDonalds, 
this was nothing, it was less than a drop in the bucket. There's a big 
difference between an action like that and four or five people in black 
masks suddenly emerging from a crowd of people celebrating a pos- 
itive, forward-looking movement, and smashing a few windows at a 
McDonalds. This kind of gesture can incite a violent reaction from the 
cops, in which people who didn’t come to take part in or even witness 
the action could be hurt. Here you can really speak of a violent act, which 
may harm others and let the cops label us as ‘terrorists’. 


It’s very important for Ruckus that what we do is understood by the 
public, that people connect with our intentions and accept the tactics 
we adopt. I’ve engaged in property destruction. When I sailed with 
the Rainbow Warrior in 1995, we were attacked by the French navy 
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while we were confiscating a French driftnet in the Mediterranean, 
which I cut with a pocket-knife. It was illegal in length, but was some- 
one’s private property. The net belonged to a fisherman, but the global 
public knew why I was doing it. They were ready to understand why 
industrial strip-mining of our oceans is wrong, and to identify with 
people that were cutting the nets—but that took lead-time, outreach, and 
educational work. 


Greenpeace always made an effort to explain the context in which its 
actions made sense. So they did make sense, to a great many people. 
In Philadelphia, on the other hand, during a day of action against the 
prison—industrial complex, I saw a lot of cop cars being beaten up, and 
at some level, I can understand that—some people are living in neigh- 
bourhoods where an urban police force is more like an occupying army. 
But then I also saw Department of Recreation vehicles getting smashed 
up, right next to the police cars, and I thought to myself, how are we 
ever going to get the American public to understand why we're stop- 
ping inner-city youth from going to parks? What kind of message is that 
sending to anyone? Isn’t it just going to alienate people? I think all of 
us, whether we self-identify as anarchists or revolutionaries, revision- 
ists or Marxists, Taoists or whatever, have to look at the message that 
we send and ask ourselves who is our audience—how can we speak to 
their set of values? 


How do you assess the role of new technology in organizing and getting 
your message out? Do you think Independent Media Centres, or groups like 
FENAMAD in Peru, linking up indigenous people with the internet, offer 
hopeful tools for social change? 


Ruckus is very interested in exploring digital tactics for the various chal- 
lenges that face us as activists. Our last camp of this year will be called 
‘e-genius’, and half of it will be dedicated to analysing and refining the 
emerging model of independent media centres. The reason is obvious: 
you have only to look at the potential here for reaching the public. The 
website of the Independent Media Centre was getting a million and a 
half hits during the week of the WTO protests in Seattle, which dwarfed 
even CNN during that time. That’s an amazing feat. If we could create 
alternative institutions to which people can turn for credible news and 
analysis of what’s happening on the planet, then more power to us. The 
pitfall, of course, is the informational overload that comes from this 
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electronic world. That threatens to become an anarchist’s nightmare. 
But I think we have to develop some portals with a critical mass, that we 
can project as the places to be. Then we would have the kind of listener- 
ship, or viewership, or readership that we need to compete with the 
corporate media. 


You don’t fear that the internet will ultimately fall under the control of the 
same corporations? 


My friend Han Shan is fond of what he calls the slave adage: use the 
master’s tools to tear down the master’s house. We need to make the 
most of the net, it’s a very powerful medium. It allows Subcomandante 
Marcos to communicate with Mumia Abu-Jamal, and with sympathiz- 
ers in Prague at the same time. That’s power—the ability to build a truly 
global resistance to what is a completely global system of exploitation. 


What do you see as the future for Ruckus, over the next decade—do you have 
any plans to move overseas, as more struggles break abroad? 


The movement against globalization started way before anything much 
happened in the United States, and long before Ruckus existed. Today 
we get requests from all over the world to set up our training-camps 
for tactics of resistance. But to tell you the truth, we’ve resisted the 
urge to travel because we feel we’ve got more to learn from those move- 
ments than we have to teach them. We were invited to South Africa, 
but what would we instruct them in there? The South African move- 
ment toppled apartheid. So many of the engines of global oppression 
reside here in the United States, where our government supplies the 
political basis for its corporate citizens to extract the natural wealth of the 
world, that we believe the most profound political act of which we are 
capable is to mobilize resistance in the belly of the beast itself. People 
all over the world were so inspired by Seattle, partly because it was the 
most heavily televised protest in history—there is probably more cel- 
Iuloid on that week than on any political action of all time—but also 
because most people had no idea that there was real dissent here in the 
United States. But when they saw tens of thousands of people in the 
streets, and the facade of democracy peel away to reveal armed storm 
troopers with shields, grenades and gas, wielding chemical weapons 
against unarmed crowds, it really drove home the fact that there are 
all kinds of different opinions in this country, and that there can be a 
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true, sweeping social movement in the United States. Since then we've 
gone to a couple of camps in Canada, and consider ourselves in many 
ways a North American group. We would definitely be interested in 
working in Mexico, and Central America next. But it’s going to be a long 
time—if ever—before we set up a Ruckus action camp overseas. We are 
where we are. 


No Qatar camp? 


When the WTO chose Qatar for its next meeting, I enjoyed playfully 
hinting to the Wall Street Journal that we were planning to train for the 
desert, and we were looking for desert camouflage. But we’re proud to be 
North American, and we know this pathological corporate culture that 
rules our lives better than any people in the world. We have the best tools 
to tear it down and start rebuilding something in a more compassionate 
and sustainable way. That’s where we've got to concentrate our efforts. 
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GORAN THERBORN 


INTO THE 21ST CENTURY 
The New Parameters of Global Politics 


OLITICS ARE THOUGHT and fought, policies forged and 

implemented, political ideas wax and wane within a global 

space." The space itself decides nothing: only actors and 

their actions can do that. But it is this dimension—long 
global, in many respects, but with its worldwide connectivity now greatly 
thickened—that endows these actors with their strengths and weak- 
nesses, constraints and opportunities. It constitutes the coordinates of 
their political moves. Skill and responsibility in the art of politics, luck 
and genius—and their opposites—remain intact within this realm; but 
it is the latter that largely allocates the political actors their cards. 


This global space comprises two major planes. One is geopolitical: it 
provides the parameters for military and diplomatic power-play between 
states. The other is socio-economic, laying out the preconditions for the 
social and economic orientation of politics—in other words, for Left and 
Right. This essay aims to map the social space of Left-Right politics, 
from the sixties through to the first decade of the twenty-first century. 
It is neither a political history nor a strategic programme, although it 
bears some relevance to both. It is an attempt to assess the strengths 
and weaknesses of the forces of Left and Right, taken in a broad, non- 
partisan sense, both during the recent past—which still bears forcefully 
upon the present—and within newly emerging currents. 


The geopolitical space proper will here be invoked only where it weighs 


most directly upon Left-Right politics. But for the underlying concep- 
tions involved, a few points of clarification may be needed. The analytical 
distinction and separation of two elements does not, of course, imply 
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that they are literally distinct. In the concrete world, social and geo- 
political space are mutually conjoined. Nevertheless, it is important not 
to confound the two. The Cold War, for example, had an important Left- 
Right dimension—that of competing socialist and capitalist modernities. 
But it also had a specifically geopolitical dynamic, which pitted the two 
global superpowers against each other and entrained, on each side, 
allies, clients and friends. Which of these two dimensions was the most 
important remains a controversial question. 


The power resources, opportunities and options of inter-territorial actors 
within the geopolitical plane are generated by a variety of factors— 
military might, demographic weight, economic power and geographical 
location among them. For the understanding of Left-Right politics that 
concerns us here, two further aspects are particularly significant: the dis- 
tribution of geopolitical power in the world, and the social character of 
inter-territorial, or trans-territorial, actors. 


On the first, we should note that the distribution of power has changed 
dramatically during the last forty years, and not just in one direction. 
The period began with the build-up to the first military defeat of the 
US in its history, in Vietnam, and with the ascent of the USSR to 
approximate military parity; then came the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
with the US able to claim a final victory in the Cold War. In 1956, 
the fiasco of the French—British—Israeli invasion of Suez signalled the 
end of European military might on a world scale; but with the EU, 
Europe has returned both as an economic great power and as a conti- 
nental laboratory for complex, inter-state relations. At the beginning of 
the period, Japan was the world’s rising economic star; it is currently 
fading economically and rapidly ageing socially. By contrast, China’s still 
unbroken decades of spectacular growth have given economic muscle 
to its massive demographic weight. 


The social character of inter-territorial actors can be read not only from 
the colour of state regimes, but also from the orientation and weight of non- 
state forces. Two new kinds of international actors—of divergent social 
significance—have become increasingly important during this period.? 


' This paper was first presented at a conference on ‘La Izquierda ante los Nuevos 
Tiempos’ organized by the senators of the PRD m Mexico City, 19 April 2001. 
* Multinational corporations are, of course, an age-old feature of caprtalism. 
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The first consists of transnational inter-state organizations such as the 
World Bank, IMF and WTO, and has been a major, neoliberal spear- 
head for the Right (although the World Bank has had some dissenting 
voices). The second is a looser set of transnational networks, move- 
ments and lobbies on global concerns that have emerged as fairly 
significant, progressive actors within the world arena—firstly through 
their link-ups with such UN mechanisms as the Human Rights con- 
ventions and the Women’s and Population conferences; more recently, 
through their international mobilizations against trade liberalization. 


In brief, even though the US has become the only superpower, the 
geopolitical space has not simply become unipolar: it is taking on new 
forms of complerity. 


Socto-economic plane 


The social space of modern politics has at least three crucial parameters: 
states, markets and ‘social patternings’.’ The first two are well-known 
and highly visible institutional complexes. The third may require some 
explanation. It speaks of the shaping of social actors—a process influ- 
enced, of course, by states and markets, but which also has a force 
of its own, deriving from forms of livelihood and residence, religions 
and family institutions. It involves not only a class structure but, more 
fundamentally, a rendering of variable classness. It may be useful here 
to evoke a more abstract, analytical differentiation of social patterning 
than the conventional ones of class size or strength, or of categorical 
identities—class, gender, ethnicity, and so on. The patternings I want 
to highlight are socio-cultural ones, bringing out broad, socially deter- 
mined cultural orientations, rather than just structural categories. I 
would suggest irreverence-deference, and collectivism—individualism, 
as key dimensions here (sketched in Figure 1, overleaf). 


> Capitalism itself is a system of markets, social patternings and (one or more) 
states. Looking at the features and, above all, at the inter-relationships of these three 
dimensions is one way—in my experience, a fruitful one—of dissecting power rela- 
tions and their dynamics within capitalism. These variables have the advantage of 
opening up into empirical-analytical overviews, while neither presupposing nor 
requiring assessments of the actual extent of the capitalist ‘systemness’ of states 
and social patterns. As current and foreseeable politics can hardly be summed up in 
terms of socialism vs capitalism, this conceptual apparatus—broader, looser, less 
capital /labour-focused—may have some ment. 
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Figure: Crucial dimensions of the social patterning of actors 
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Irreverence and deference here refer to orientations towards existing 
inequalities of power, wealth and status; collectivism and individualism 
to propensities—high or low—towards collective identification and 
organization. The classical Left was driven by the ‘irreverent collectiv- 
ism’ of the socialist working-class and anti-imperialist movements, while 
other contemporary radical currents—for women’s rights or human 
rights, for instance—have a more individualist character. The traditional 
Right was institutionally, or clientistically, collectivist, liberalism, both 
old and new, tends rather towards ‘deferential individualism’—deferring 
to those of supposedly superior status, whether among peoples, within 
populations or inside families. 


It is within this triangle of states, markets and social patternings that 
political ideas gain their ascendancy, and political action occurs. The 
dynamics of this space derive, firstly, from the outcomes of previous 
political contests; secondly, from the input of new knowledge and 
technology; and thirdly, from the processes of the economic system— 
capitalism and, formerly, actually existing socialism. A schematization 
of the full model is given in Figure 2. 


I. COORDINATES OF POLITICAL SPACE 
Most contemporary discussions of the state, whether from Left or Right, 


focus on the question of ‘the nation-state’, in the face of globalization; or 
on privatization, as a challenge to its institutions. These approaches tend 
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FIGURE 2: Social space of politics and its dynamics 
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to ignore both the reality of contemporary state policy-making and, even 
more importantly, the different structural forms of state development. 
On the first point, the key question is: has the state’s capacity to pursue 
policy targets successfully diminished over the past four decades? The 
clear answer for developed democracies is that, generally speaking, it 
has not. On the contrary, one could say that recent years have seen some 
stunning successes for state policies: the worldwide reduction—indeed, 
virtual abolition—of inflation is one major example; the development 
of strong, regional inter-state organizations—the EU, ASEAN, Mercosur 
and NAFTA—is another. True, the persistence of mass unemployment 
in the EU is a clear policy failure; but the European unemployed have, 
on the whole, not been pushed into American-style poverty, which must 
count as at least a modest success. 


Policy orientations and priorities have changed; new skills and greater 
flexibility may be required; as always, a considerable number of policies 
fail to reach their goals—but this is nothing new. Nation-states, regions 
and cities will differ, as always, in their effectiveness, but I see no trend 
towards a generally diminished policy-making capacity. That certain 
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left-wing policies have become more difficult to implement is probably 
true; but that derives not so much from failures at state-level as from the 
right-wing tilt of the political coordinates. 


Successful state forms 


The most serious flaw of conventional globalization discourse, however, 
is its blindness to the development of strongly differentiated state forms 
over the past forty years. Two models arose in the sixties: the welfare 
state, based on generous, publicly financed social entitlements, and the 
East Asian ‘outward development’ model. They have been successfully 
deployed and consolidated ever since. If the core region of the first, wel- 
fare statism, has been Western Europe, it has had an impact upon all the 
original OECD countries. Although its European roots go back a long 
way, it was in the years after 1960 that it began to soar—the expenditure 
and revenue of the state suddenly expanding, in about a decade, more 
than it had during its entire previous history. Unnoticed by conven- 
tional globalization theory, the last four decades of the twentieth century 
have seen the developed states grow at a far greater rate than inter- 
national trade. For the old OECD as a whole, public expenditure as a 
proportion of GDP increased by 13 percentage points between 1960 and 
1999, while exports grew by 11 per cent.* For the fifteen members of the 
European Union, the corresponding figures are 18-19 and 14 per cent.’ 


Despite the many claims to the contrary—echoed on both Left and 
Right—the welfare state still stands tall wherever it was constructed. 
Whether measured by public expenditure or by revenue, the public 
sector in the richest countries of the world is, historically, at peak or 
top-plateau level For the OECD countries of Western Europe, North 
America, Japan and Oceania, the national, inter-country average of total 
government outlays (unweighted by population, but exclusive of Iceland 
and Luxembourg) in 1960 was 24.7 per cent of GDP. By 1997, it had 
grown to 47.3 per cent. For the G7, public outlays increased from 28 
per cent of their total combined GDP in 1960 to 37 per cent in 1999. 
True, the expenditure share in both cases was a couple of percentage 


4 That is, for the ORCD before the recent inclusion of Merico, South Korea and 
post-Communist East Central Europe. 

3 1960 data from OECD, Historical Statistics 1960-1997, Paris 1999, tables 6.5, 
6.12; 1999 data from OECD, Economic Outlook, Paris 2000, Annex tables 28, 29. 
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points higher during the recession years of the early nineties than at the 
booming end of the decade, but that should be interpreted as a largely 
conjunctural oscillation. In terms of governmental receipts, the final 
years of the twentieth century brought the highest revenue ever: 38 per 
cent of GDP flowing into public coffers for the OECD; for the EU, 46 per 
cent. This is not to argue that there is not a growing need and demand 
for education, health and social care and retirement income, which will 
require further growth of the welfare state; a growth which is currently 
stultified by right-wing forces. 


The second new state form—its breakthrough again coming in the 
sixties—has been that of the Hast Asian outward-development model: 
world market export-oriented, with a heavy manufacturing bias, char- 
acterized by state planning and control of banks and credit—indeed, 
sometimes, as in Korea, by full state ownership. Pioneered by Japan, 
the development state soon became—with varying combinations of state 
intervention and capitalist enterprise—a regional model, with South 
Korea (perhaps now the archetype), Taiwan, Singapore and Hong Kong 
blazing the trail for Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia and, less success- 
fully, the Philippines (the latter, culturally and socially, is something of 
a Latin America in Southeast Asia, still sporting a powerful landowning 
oligarchy, for instance). These were the examples that China would draw 
upon from the late seventies; as, a decade later, would Vietnam. There 
is considerable variation between these states and their differing forms 
of capitalism; but all arose within a common regional context—a Cold 
War frontier area receiving a great deal of US economic (and military) 
support. All shared a regional development model, in Japan; a broken, or 
absent, landed oligarchy; a high rate of literacy; a strong entrepreneurial 
stratum—usually diaspora Chinese. For the most part, they have also 
had similar political regimes: authoritarian, but strongly committed to 
national economic development through international competitiveness, 
with the will to implement decisive state initiatives of various kinds. 


This sixties’ legacy remains a major feature of the world today. China, 
the largest country on the planet, has become history’s most successful 
development state, with a twenty-year growth rate per capita of almost 
IO per cent per year. The crisis of 1997—98 hit Korea, as well as South- 
east Asia, pretty hard; but, with the possible exception of strife-torn 
Indonesia, it has not issued in a lost decade. On the contrary, most coun- 
tries—Korea above all—have already vigorously bounced back. 
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The Western European welfarist and East Asian development states 
were rooted in very differently patterned societies, and their political pri- 
orities have been quite distinct. But qua states, and economies, they have 
had two important features in common. Firstly, they are both outward 
looking, dependent on exports to the world market. Contrary to con- 
ventional opinion, there has been a significant, and consistent, positive 
correlation between world-market dependence and social-rights munifi- 
cence among the rich OECD countries: the more dependent a country 
is on exports, the greater its social generosity. Secondly, for all their 
competitive edge and receptivity to the new, neither the welfarist nor 
the development states are wide open to the world market’s winds. Both 
models have established, and maintain, systems of domestic protection. 
Among the welfare states, this takes the form of social security and 
income redistribution. When Finland, for instance, was hit by recession 
in the early nineties, with a 10 per cent decline of GDP and unemploy- 
ment climbing to nearly 20 per cent, the state stepped in to prevent 
any increase of poverty, and maintained one of the most egalitarian 
income distributions in the world. The Finnish economy is now riding 
high again, and Finnish Nokia is the world leader in mobile phones. 
By European standards, the Canadian welfare state is not particularly 
developed; nevertheless, despite Canada’s close ties with its massive 
neighbour—reinforced now through NAFTA—it has been able to main- 
tain its more egalitarian income distribution over the past twenty years, 
whereas US inequality has risen sharply. 


The Asian development states have been more concerned with political 
and cultural protection against unwanted foreign influences, often adopt- 
ing in the process an authoritarian nationalist stance. Japan and South 
Korea have also waged low-key but tenacious and effective battles against 
incoming foreign investment. The IMF and, behind it, the US attempt 
to use the Hast Asian crisis of 1997—98 to force open the region’s econo- 
mies has met with only modest success; Malaysia even managed to get 
away with imposing a set of controls on trans-border capital flows. 


6 In the mid-nineties the Pearson correlation measure of exports and social expend- 
iture as a percentage of GDP ın the original OECD countries was 0.26. There is 
probably no direct cause and effect here. Rather, the lnk should be interpreted as 
meaning that international competitiveness has contnbuted, through growth, to 
the weight of progressive forces, and has not been mcompatible with the latter’s 
policies of extending social entitlements. 
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State failures 


On the other hand, there has been a lethal crisis among economically 
inward-looking, litte-trading states. The shielded-off Communist models 
have imploded, with the exception of North Korea, which barely remains 
afloat. China, Viemam, Cambodia and Laos have all staked out a new 
course—China now has a proportionately larger block of foreign invest- 
ment than Latin America. Cuba has managed to survive, in the face of 
the US blockade—even after the disappearance of the Soviet Union— 
largely through mutating into a tourist country, with the help of capital 
from Italy, Canada and Spain. In Africa, the post-colonial states with 
national ‘socialist’ ambitions have failed miserably, through a lack of 
both administrative and economic competence and national political 
culture. South Asia had better initial conditions, with a qualified admin- 
istrative elite, a significant domestic bourgeoisie and a democratic 
culture. But the outcome has been disappointing, with an exclusivist 
education system and low economic growth leading to an increase of 
the number in poverty. The turn towards import-substituting indus- 
trialization in Latin America in the fifties was not without success, 
especially in Brazil. But it was clear by the seventies and eighties that 
the model had reached a dead end. By then, the entire region had run 
into a deep crisis, economic as well as political. Traditionalist, inward- 
oriented states such as Franco’s Spain were also forced to change: from 
about 1960 Spain took a new track, concentrating on mass tourism and 
attracting foreign investment. 


The widespread crisis of this type of inward-looking state, in all its many 
incarnations—in sharp contrast to the successes of the different ver- 
sions of the two outward-looking state forms—must have some general 
explanation. It should probably be sought along the following lines. 
The period after the Second World War saw a new upturn in inter- 
national trade—although by the early seventies, it had only reached 
the same proportion of world trade as in 1913. More important than 
its scale, however, was its changing character. As became clear by the 
twentieth century’s end, international trade has been decreasingly an 

exchange of raw materials against industrial commodities—predomi- 
nant in the Latin American age of export orientation—and, increasingly, 
a competition among industrial enterprises. One effect of this growth 
of intra-industrial trade was a massive boost to technology; countries 
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standing aside from the world market tended to miss out on this wave 
of development. By the early eighties, when the USSR finally managed 
to surpass the US in steel production, steel had become an expression 
of economic obsolescence rather than a signifier of industrial might. At 
the same time, developments in communications technology made it 
ever more difficult to shield a state population from impressions of the 
outside world. 


A state, then, can still assert itself, and implement its own policies, under 
current conditions of globalization—provided that its economy can com- 
pete on the world market. To the classical Left, this is a new challenge. 


Corporations and states 


The relative economic importance of the largest corporations has grown, 
over the long historical haul—a concentration of capital just as Marx 
predicted. In 1905, the fifty largest US corporations, by nominal capi- 
talization, had assets equal to 16 per cent of GNP. By 1999, the assets 
of the largest fifty US industrial companies amounted to 37 per cent. 
For the UK’s ten largest industrial companies, the rise was from 5 per 
cent of GNP in 1905 to 41 per cent in 1999—of which Vodafone, the 
world’s largest mobile phone operator, has 18 per cent? Compared with 
the growth of the state, however, corporate growth is not always so out- 
standingly impressive. Although the figures are not quite comparable, 
it seems that—surprisingly to some, perhaps—the US state has actually 
grown faster than industrial corporations during the course of the twen- 
tieth century (although in the UK it is the reverse). Public expenditure 
in the US more than quadrupled between 1913 and 1998, rising from 
7.5 to 33 per cent of GDP; in the UK it trebled, from 13 to 40 per cent.® 
In Sweden, too, the state has outgrown the corporations. The capital 
assets of the country’s three largest industrial corporations amounted to 


7 The capital balance—in princtple, a balance of assets versus shares and debt—of 
the historical record may not be quite the same as the current accounting of corpo- 
rate assets; but that change in turn corresponds to actual corporate development. 
Calculations from P. L Payne, ‘The Emergence of the Large Scale Company in 
Great Britain’, Economic History Review, vol. 20, 1967, pp. 540-1, and British and 
US historical national accounts; compared with contemporary data from Fortune, 
31 July 2000, and from the World Bank’s World Development Report 2000/2001. 

8 N. Crafts, ‘Globahzation and Growth in the Twentieth Century’, in IMF, World 
Economic Outlook, Supporting Studies, Washington, DC 2000, p. 35. 
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II-12 per cent of GNP in 1913 and 1929; went down to 5 per cent in 1948; 
and reached 28-29 per cent in 1999. Public taxes, on the other hand, 
rose from 8 per cent of GNP in 1913 to 52 per cent in 1997. 


Over the more recent period, growth relations between transnational 
corporations and national economies have been surprisingly nuanced. 
In terms of revenue—a measure not usually available for long-term 
comparisons—the world’s ten largest corporations have decreased, rela- 
tive to the world’s largest national economy. In 1980, their sales revenue 
amounted to 21 per cent of US GDP; in 1999, to only 17 per cent. Both 
years’ corporate revenue was equal to 3.3 times the Mexican GDP. We 
are, nevertheless, facing big private forces. In 1999, the total revenue 
of the world’s 500 largest corporations amounted to 43 per cent of the 
world product. Their annual profits alone were 29 per cent larger than 
the GNP of Mexico, a country of 97 million people.’ It is the wealth 
rather than the revenue of corporations that has increased in relation to 
states and national economies. Contrary to current assumptions, corpo- 
rate revenue has not quite kept up with the growth of core economies in 
the past two decades.” 


Market dynamics 


Even more than corporations, it is markets—transnational markets— 
that have grown. The financing of the US war in Vietnam was probably 
one of the turning-points in the economic history of the twentieth cen- 
tury: it helped to spawn the new transnational currency market with 
its gigantic capital flows, and American war purchases played a crucial 
role in the take-off of East Asian development. On a world scale, stock- 
market turnover has increased from 28 per cent of the world product in 
1990 to 81 per cent in 1998. US stock-market capitalization rose from 
about 40 per cent of GDP in 1980, to 55 per cent in 1990, to 150 per 
cent by early 2001, after peaking around 180 per cent. Transnational 
capital flows have been speeded up to an enormous extent, not only— 


9 Corporations data from Fortune, 24 July 2000. GDP data from World Development 
Report 2000/2001. 

© Corporate account assets are more stable than market capitalization—ie, the 
stock-market value of the corporation’s shares on a given day. On a4 April 2000, at 
the very start of the downturn on the world’s stock exchanges, the market value of 
Microsoft was almost 7 per cent of US GDP in 1999, and that of General Electric 
almost 6 per cent: Financial Times, 4 May 2000. 
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probably not even mainly—by communicational innovations, but by 
institutional change. Two examples: one is the transnational currency 
market. The postwar transnational anchorage of the currency system, 
set up at Bretton Woods, collapsed in the early seventies. Transnational 
currency trading soon become a gigantic global casino, constituting 12 
times world exports in 1979 and 61 times world exports in 198g—then 
levelling off on this altiplano. In April 1998, the daty turnover of for- 
eign currency trading in the world was 3.4 times larger than the Merican 
GNP for the whole year. Since the autumn of 1998, however, with, inter 
alia, the introduction of the euro and the fallout from the Asian crisis, 
currency trading has declined significantly. 


The second change has been the development of significant new 
objects of trade. One such invention—contrived in the seventies, but 
exploding in the eighties—was that of derivatives: betting on the future. 
Between 1986 and 1996, derivatives trading multiplied 56-fold, reach- 
ing a volume of around $34,000 billion. In 1995, the notional amount 
of bets outstanding in global derivatives trading almost equalled the 
whole world product; from 1996, they have surpassed it. Cross-border 
flows of bonds and equities rose in the eighties and soared to a peak 
in 1998. Transnational transactions on bonds and equities involving, 
at one end, US residents, rose from 6.9 per cent of US GDP in 
1975-79 to 221.8 per cent in 1998—more than twice US GDP—before 


declining to 189 per cent in 1999." 
Less class, more irreverence 


Industrial employment peaked in the capitalist heartlands in the second 
half of the sixties, followed by a fairly dramatic process of deindustriali- 
zation in the eighties; the industrial working-class movement reached 
the historical ‘height of its size and influence in the seventies." While 
industrialization and industrial working-class formation continued in 
East and Southeast Asia, most powerfully in South Korea—where manu- 
facturing employment soared from 1.5 per cent in 1960 to 22 per 


= World Bank, World Development Indicators, Washington, DC 200o, table 5.2; 

Dagens Nyheter, 12 April 2001, p. C3; David Held et al, Global Transformations, 

Cambndge 1999, pp. 208-9; Bank for International Settlements, 7o* Annual 
Report, Basle 2000, p. go, 98 and passim. 

Sg fal SERE aici ti México 1999, pp. 6off. 
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cent in 1980, peaking in 1990 at 27 per cent of total employment— 
deindustrialization also hit old Third World industrial centres, such as 
Bombay. From 1980, too, manufacturing employment declined, rela- 
tively, in all the more developed Latin American countries (save Mexico, 
with its US-operated maquiladoras).® Between 1965 and 1990, industrial 
employment as a proportion of world employment declined, from 19 to 
I7 per cent; among the ‘industrial countries’, from 37 to 26 per cent. 


The great epoch of the industrial working-class movement has come to 
an end. In fact, industrial labour only came to dominate post-agrarian 
employment in Europe: it never did so in the US, Japan or South Korea. 
It is most unlikely to happen ever again. Classical ‘irreverent collectiv- 
ism’, of which the industrial working-class movement was the main 
historical carrier, has passed its high-point and is now progressively 
weakening. But this is only part of the story. 


The other crucial development over this period has been the strong 
erosion of traditional deference, religious as well as socio-political. 
De-agrarianization has been one factor here—agricultural labour declin- 
ing from 57 to 48 per cent of world employment between 1965 and 
1990—although peasants have been far from always arid everywhere 
deferential. According to the year 2000 census, town-dwellers in China 
now make up a good third of the population; ten years ago, it was one 
quarter. The Netherlands provides a stark example of secularization: the 
explicitly religious parties received over half of all votes cast in every elec- 
tion from the introduction of universal suffrage in 1918 up until 1963; 
their share then dropped to one third in the 20 years that followed. The 
grip of patriarchy, too, has been significantly loosened: women’s rights 
and questions of gender equality have come on to the agenda virtually 
everywhere in the world. 


What we might call social modernization—resulting from economic 
change, education, mass communication, formal democratic rights, 
transnational migrations—has had the effect of eroding many different 
kinds of deference, affecting not only women and young people but 
also the salaried middle strata in most countries; the lower castes and 
‘untouchables’ in South Asia; the indigenous peoples on all continents; 


3 CEPAL, Panorama Social, Santiago de Chile 1997, table III.3. 
4 ILO, World Employment 1995, Geneva 1995, P. 29. 
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the urban poor in the new big-city slums of the Third World; Catholics 
and European Protestants. This developmental outcome was first visible 
in the sixties, with the undermining of traditional clientelism in Latin 
Europe and America. It was highlighted in the protests of 1968 and then 
by the women’s movements, following in their wake. 


One element of this erosion of deference has been the creation of 
new forms of rebellious collectivism. Indigenous peoples have organ- 
ized in defence of their rights; lower castes have reshaped their 
collective identity as dalits, the downtrodden or oppressed, rather than 
the polluted or untouchable; women have worked to build trans- 
national feminist networks. But there have been other trends: towards 
what we could call ‘deferential individualism’, for example—the wor- 
ship of mammon and success, in any form. The decline of erstwhile 
authority has also given rise to new, self-chosen brands of authoritar- 
ianism, or fundamentalism—particularly significant within American 
Protestantism, West Asian and North African Islam and Israeli Judaism. 
While Islamic fundamentalism and Latin American evangelicalism have 
thrived on the social failures of both the secularized Left and of traditional 
religious institutions, fundamentalist currents within Judaism and US 
Protestantism seem rather to be driven by specific identity concerns. 


It is impossible, at this stage, to draw up a balance sheet of the combined 
effects of all these social processes, with their many contradictions, their 
exceptions, their unevenness. But my impression would be that the over- 
all direction in which they have been—and will be—heading is not only 
away from traditional collectivism but also, and more insistently, towards 
a greater irreverence in the face of inequalities and privileges, partic- 
ularly those of power and status. From a left-wing perspective, these 
processes offer both the potential support of further allies in the stand 
against deference—and the challenge of an individualist or, in part, a 
new-collectivist questioning of the traditional collectivism of the Left, 
and of the anti-imperialist and labour movements. Most importantly, 
however, these developments do not simply provide additional resources 
for the Left. They raise new issues, and generate new questions of 
priorities, alliances and compromises. At the very least, for example, 
environmentalism and identity politics can clash head-on with the devel- 
opmentalism and egalitarianism of the classical Left. Irreverence may 
also express itself in repulsive forms, in xenophobic violence or crime. 
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II. DYNAMICS OF THE POLITICAL SPHERE 


Within these coordinates, further dynamics are at work. The most 
immediate are those created by the historical outcome of previous politi- 
cal contests. Here, we shall simply list what seem to have been the most 
significant defeats and victories, successes and failures, over the last 


forty years, for Right and Left as well as noting what parameter changes 
there have been to the whole political field. 


Left successes 


1. The discrediting of explicit racism and the fall of colonialism. Up 


until the sixties, European colonial rule over other peoples was still 
widely held to be perfectly legitimate. Blacks in the US were stil 
denied human and civil rights. The de-colonization of Africa, the 
defeat of institutional racism in the US, the overthrow of apartheid 
in South Africa and the defeat of US imperialism in Cuba and 
in Vietnam were resounding left-wing victories, which importantly 
altered the political space of the world. 


. The postwar argument over the welfare state within the advanced 
capitalist countries—did the new prosperity mean that less social 
expenditure would be needed, or that social security and proper 
social services had now become affordable?—was resoundingly won 
by the (reformist) Left, especially in West Germany, Scandinavia 
and Holland, and ratified by a series of important election results 
around 1960. 


3. The worldwide student movement of 1968 was a major advance for 


the forces of irreverence across the world, attacking not only tradition 
and reaction but also the complacency of social liberalism, Social 
Democracy, Communism and national revolutions. It rejected the 
formula of economic growth and expanding mass education as an 
adequate fulfilment of the classical Left-Enlightenment demands 
for emancipation and equality; and set new agendas for human 
liberation and self-realization. 


. The new feminist movement questioned male radicals’ leadership of 


movements for liberation and equality in which traditional gender 
roles remained unchanged. Overall, feminism has been a movement 
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of the Left, in the broadest sense, although more so in Western 
Europe and, in its own way, in the Third World—questioning the 
masculinist rule of capital as well as of patriarchy—than in the 
USA. In the past, women’s votes tended to be more right-wing 
than men’s, in spite of the early feminist movements’ tendency to 
align themselves with the Left. But in the course of the eighties and 
nineties this changed, in the capitalist democracies, into a female 
voting preference for left-of-centre parties and candidates (very clearly 
marked in the last US presidential election). 


Left failures and defeats 


I. An important turning-point was the failure of the Left to cope with 
the distributive conflicts that broke out during the economic crises 
of the seventies and eighties. Western European Social Democracy— 
above all, British Labour—US Liberalism, Latin American populism 
and the Chilean Left were confronted with such conflicts, which 
led to ever deeper crises of inflation, unemployment, economic 
ungovernability and decline. Their failures here paved the way for a 
powerful right-wing backlash, violent in Latin America, within the 
bounds of formal democracy in North America and Western Europe. 
Thus ensued the moment of neoliberalism, which is with us still 


2. The rendez-vous manqué between the protesters of 1968 and the 
exisiting labour movements. After its first wave of individualist 
iconoclasm, the former turned to mimetic early Bolshevik romance 
and ‘party-building’. Disillusionment there in turn generated a good 
deal of right-wing liberal renegacy, nouveaux philosophes and the 
ideological storm troops of the Gulf and Kosovo wars, as well as 
the self-indulgent individualism of the Clinton kids. A good part of 
the irreverent individualism of 1968 has persisted, too—sometimes 
politically expressed, as in feminist and environmentalist movements 
and in human-rights activism. But the potential of a historical renewal 
or refounding of the Left was lost, with that missed appointment. 


3. The Right’s capacity for violence—fatally underestimated by the 
Left—led to a number of bloody defeats: Indonesia in 1965, the 
southern cone of Latin America in the early seventies, a more 
protracted but proportionately even more murderous struggle in 
Central America. 
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4. The implosion of Communism in the 19908 was a negative turn on 
an epochal scale, for the non-Communist as well as the Communist 
Left the possibility of a viable, non-capitalist society lost much of its 
credibility. The demise of Communism was neither a heroic defeat 
nor merely the result of an accelerating process of decay. It had, 
in fact, an ironic twist in both the Soviet Union and China, the 
beginning of the end was a wave of radical and unexpected internal 
reforms; in both, the denouement came as the unintended result 
of these reforms’ success. In the Soviet Union, the reforms were 
largely political and democratizing, throwing the planned economy 
into chaos and, finally, benefiting nationalist politicians. In China, 
they were largely economic, taking longer to tear socialist politics to 
pieces while profoundly corrupting the party-state. Eastern Europe 
overtook the USSR, breaking loose before the latter broke up, and 
Communist Southeast Asia followed China, rather cautiously. 


Two smaller Communist regimes, however, have so far maintained 
themselves, through very different survival strategies. Nationalist 
isolation has mutated North Korean Communism into a dynastic 
power, complete with ballistic missiles and mass poverty. Cuba 
has survived with the revolutionary integrity of its regime intact, 
although this is hardly less personalistic and authoritarian than what 
went before. Its ingenious strategy has been to become a major 
international holiday resort. While tourism is certainly an industry of 
the future, it is less clear that the beach hotel might be a medium- 
term social model.® 


5. A further difficulty for the Left neoliberal economic policies did 
bring some material rewards, and could not credibly be denounced 
as a complete failure for the Right. Neoliberal governments did 
succeed in curbing inflation, a major political asset in the nineties 
in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Peru and elsewhere. World market 
opening did mean new opportunities for quite a number. Some 
privatizations did succeed, not only in providing more privileges 
for a few, but in encouraging investment and providing services: 
telecommunications is the outstanding example here. 


5 Many—if not most—of the best Cuban hotels are public property, but they are 
usually run by capitalist enterprise managements, hired abroad. 
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6. Geopolitical events at state level have borne heavily on the Left-Right 
balance of world forces. A brief list must suffice as reminder. The 
Sino-Soviet split, later reproduced in the Pol Pot—Vietnam conflict, 
divided and demoralized the Left and enormously strengthened the 
hand of the Right. The state breakdowns in independent Africa, 
beginning in the Congo in the autumn of 1960, left little space for 
Left politics and policy on that continent—a restriction camouflaged 
for a while by the geopolitical alignment of some leaders with the 
USSR. The catastrophic defeat by Israel in the 1967 war discredited 
and demoralized the secularized Arab Left throughout the whole 
region and bred aggressive religious fundamentalisms among both 
Arabs and Jews. 


In addition to these successes and failures, we must register the ways in 
which the whole parameters of the political field have shifted during this 
period. Again, there is space here only to note the effects of some of these 
dynamics on the balance of Right and Left. Firstly, the rise of environ- 
mental politics, which surged in the wake of the mid-seventies oil crisis. 
While generally more critical of capital than of labour, these currents 
have also questioned the fundamentally developmentalist perspective of 
the industrial Left, and may prove more tolerant of unemployment and 
economic inequality than the traditional Left has been. Secondly, the 
politics of ethnic and sexual identity have become considerably more 
important in some parts of the world. Their relations to socio-economic 
issues are often ambiguous—critical of inequalities that affect their 
grouping or community, for instance, but not of those that affect others 
or of inequality in general. 


Impact of technologies 


New developments in scientific knowledge and technology over the 
past forty years have also had an impact upon political space. Firstly, 
we should note the effects of technology in the acceleration of indus- 
trial productivity, issuing in relative deindustrialization and, with 
it, the disappearance of traditional working-class milieux Television 
has furthered the creation of new, home-centred social relations, 
and of a more image-focused politics. Further developments in tele- 
communications—satellite broadcasting, mobile phones, email and 
the internet—have been double-edged, eroding both public-service 
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communication and also public-order controls.® Finally, more than a 
century after Darwin, biology is now once more emerging as a new site 
for the expansion of knowledge and technology, and thereby also for 
cultural ideology. The political field of the future will surely contain a 
larger element of ‘life politics’ around issues such as health, the environ- 
ment, coping with ageing, genetic engineering, ethical questions and 
the quality of life. 


Dynamics of the economic system 


A hundred and fifty years ago, Marx foresaw a historical tendency of 
development towards a more social character of the productive forces, 
coming into increasing contradiction with the private ownership of the 
means of production. From that period until about 1980, there was 
indeed a long-term trend towards the socialization and/or the public reg- 
ulation of the means of production, transport (railways, airlines, metros), 
and communications (telephones and, later, broadcasting). This was a 
major dynamic in the capitalist heartlands from the First World War to 
the beginning of the Cold War. It was buttressed by the might of Soviet 
industrialization and, after the Second World War, by the whole bloc 
of Communist countries. Still another socializing wave came with post- 
colonial socialism, the Cuban revolution, the Chilean Unidad Popular 
and the socialization proposals of the French and Swedish governments 
between the mid-seventies and the early eighties. 


Then it all turned, with failures and defeats from Sweden to Chile, 
from France to Tanzania to India, accompanied by a mounting crisis 
in the Communist countries. The wave of privatization was initiated 
by Thatcher in Britain—in this respect, more radical than her Chilean 
counterpart Pinochet. Since then, privatization programmes have been 
adopted not only by post-Communist Eastern Europe but also in the 
largest remaining Communist countries, China and Viemam, and by 
virtually all Social Democracies—not to speak of the Right. Such pro- 
grammes have become a major, sometimes a decisive, condition for IMF 
loans. How can this historical turn from socialization to privatization 


* This loosening of public-order controls may be reversed in the near future: an 
interesting test will be how the police authorities deal with forthcoming HU, WTO 
or World Bank summits. The technology for global surveillance and espionage 
already exists in the US Echelon system. 
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be explained? What happened was a confluence of three systemic proc- 
esses, under the conditions—favourable or unfavourable, depending on 
one’s point of view—of contingent events. 


1. The development programme of the Communist states, dependent 
on mobilizing natural and human resources with help of existing 
technology, domestic or borrowed, was beginning to exhaust 
itself. This first became visible in East Central Europe by the mid- 
sixties, and in the Soviet Union about a decade later. Outside of 
the arms race with the USA, the question of how to generate 
new technology and more productivity was never answered. The 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 froze new Communist 
initiatives and inaugurated a period of stagnation, which perestroika 
could not break. 


2. The competence and integrity of the postcolonial states turned out to 
be fatally inferior to the requirements of social planning and state- 
sponsored economic development. 


3. Inthe core capitalist countries, new sources of capital generation and 
management technologies challenged the capacity of the state. Heavy 
social commitments were also making it increasingly difficult for 
even rich states to meet new demands for infrastructural investment, 
while the explosion of financial markets generated much more 


private capital. 


These three systemic tendencies coalesced in the eighties. Privatization 
was then given its own political thrust by the emergence of two particu- 
larly ruthless and strong-willed tendencies, both arising out of the failed 
crisis management of the Left Pinochetismo in Chile and Thatcherism 
in Britain. In neither case was privatization an initial issue—beyond 
undoing the recent socializations of Allende—but rather something 
which emerged, early on, from within the leader’s entourage. Once put 
on track, it was vigorously pushed by interested investment bankers 
and business consultants, made a condition, as we have seen, of IMF- 
World Bank loans, and taken up as an ideological centrepiece by the 
right-wing media. There have been, as was noted, some technological 
aspects of this turn, mainly in telecommunications, and some manage- 
rial ones. Private-sector outsourcing has been a parallel. But overall, the 
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privatization drive has been powered by the resources of new private 
capital, strongly supported by ideological fashion. 


III. POST-2O0TH CENTURY POLITICS 


Any forecast of the future balance between Left and Right must attend 
both to the dynamics of the capitalist system, to the new parameters of 
politics and to the programmatic stand adopted by each on the key global - 
issues. On the question of capitalist dynamics, it should be noted that, if 
there is no sign of exhaustion or stagnation within the developed econo- 
mies, there are no clear indications of any new vitality either. Long-term 
growth rates have declined since the sixties’ boom. The annual global 
economic growth rate per capita for 1991-99 was about a third of that of 
1966-73. In the core (so-called) industrial countries, the growth rate in 
the nineties was around 40 per cent of the 1966—73 rate.” Meanwhile, 
financial volatility has increased. Nor are there any signs of an egalitar- 
ian dynamic: on the contrary, inequalities have deepened, both within 
the OECD zones and worldwide. Since global inequality is substantially 
produced inside state borders, the state will remain a decisive arena of 
social change—retaining, too, its social significance. Among the citizens 
of Brazil and Guatemala, for instance, there is almost as much income 
inequality as there is within the world population as a whole.” 


We have already tracked the ways in which the political space has 
changed under the impact of new social patterns and communication 
technologies; these changes are likely to continue. But it should be noted 
that the newly emerging forms of politics co-exist with more traditional 
ones, rather than replacing them. New political subjects have emerged, 
often defined by sexual or cultural identities—women’s movements, 


7 World Bank, Global Economic Prospects of the Developing Countries 2000, 
Washington, DC 1999, appendix a, table Aa.2. 

# Income inequality among the households of the world has been estimated at 
a so-called Gini index value of 66 (out of a theoretical maximum of roo); Brazil 
and Guatemala have a value of 60. On the same scale, Scandinavia and Britain 
are more than six points apart. B. Milanovic, ‘True World Income Distribution, 
1988 and 1993: First calculations based on household surveys alone’, Worid Bank, 
Washington, DC 1999; R. Paes de Barros, ‘Inequality and Poverty in Brazil’, paper 
presented to the Conference on Global Processes of Inequality in Stockholm, 
26—29 October 2000. 
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homosexuals, ethnic groups, migrants—and in ageing countries like 
Europe, Japan and the Southern Cone, generational groupings are 
assuming increasing weight. But on a world scale, no one could argue 
that these have abolished the importance of classes and other economic 
categories: the poor, the disadvantaged, the marginalized are still the 
majority. New issues have come onto the agenda—tife politics, ecology, 
cultural expression; the old ones—inequality, unemployment, poverty, 
insecurity, economic development—have not disappeared. Established 
forms of political representation—parties, elections, lobbying, trade 
unions—co-exist with post-Seattle regional and global protests, trans- 
national networks, mobilization by internet and mobile phone. In sum, 
the sphere of political expression has widened, and the future realization 
of Left—and Right—goals will be increasingly dependent on the capac- 
ity to use and to relate to the entire political repertoire. Conventional 
political discussion has failed here, being either conservative—main- 
taining the old routines—or fashionable: seeing only the new. 


Decisive future issues 


In the immediate future—say, the next five to fifteen years—the global 
balance of power and influence, Left and Right, will probably be decided 
by three issues. One is currently an overwhelming policy problem; 
another is primarily a task of political mobilization; the third, at this 
point, is rather a question of vision and discourse. To the extent that 
the Left can appropriate these issues, the scales will tilt in its favour. If 
neither Left nor Right succeeds here, world politics is likely to contmue 
as it is—dominated by a hegemonic, if not absolutist, ‘neoliberalism 
with a human face’—until some unforeseen development occurs to 


change the field. 


1. The question of economic growth rarely plays a positive part in 
discussions on the Left. It is either criticized for its inegalitarian 
distributional or damaging environmental effects, or else not spoken 
of at all. This is a major mistake. To reduce—more, to abolish— 
poverty in Africa, Asia, Latin America, the former Soviet Union 
and the Balkans, substantial economic growth is a necessary, if not 
sufficient, precondition. Within the OECD heartlands, the need for 
growth is less acute; but nor can it be neglected there—not so much 
in terms of consumption, as for the generation of resources to supply 
a growing elderly population with care. It was the combination 
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of growth and economic egalitarianism in the thirties and forties 
that gave Scandinavian Social Democracy its solid and enduring 
position of power. Today, such a combination is nowhere in sight. In 
China, record economic growth is accompanied by rapidly increasing 
economic polarization, between classes and between eastern and 
western regions. In Chile, economically the most successful Latin 
American country of recent years, the class cleavages created by the 
Pinochet dictatorship still remain. ‘Poverty-reducing growth’—here 
referring on the whole to ‘extreme’ poverty of less than a dollar a 
day—is now an official item on the agenda of global organizations 
such as the World Bank and the OECD. The poor have little reason to 
expect much help from this quarter, but it is remarkable nevertheless 
that such neoliberal strongholds should appear to pay more attention 
to this issue than many organizations of the Left. 


. Human rights have been a central international issue over the last 
quarter-century. The principles of the Helsinki Accords became 
a valuable resource for intellectual dissidence in Eastern Europe. 
In Latin America, human-rights questions mobilized large-scale 
popular resistance against military dictatorships. In the context of 
the political defeats that had preceded these, it was both correct and 
efficacious to separate the critique of brutal abuses—torture, murder, 
‘disappearance’, massacres—from that of the capitalist system which 
they were designed to defend. But this separation has now resulted 
in imperialist power-plays which drape themselves in human rights 
discourse—in ‘humanitarian’ bombings of Yugoslavia and Iraq, 
horse-trading on the UNHCR, and ever more grotesque double 
standards. No wonder that American leaders and their pundits are 
against an independent international war crimes tribunal, rightly 
pointing out that US soldiers and politicians are likely to be among 
the first to be prosecuted. 


To denounce this cynical hypocrisy is one thing—and necessary; to 
attempt to do away with it altogether is probably futile. Cynicism, 
hypocrisy and lies are crucial elements of the power game. Sincere 
concerns with human rights are essentially anti-imperialist in nature. 
It would, however, be a great help for oppressed and humiliated 
people all over the world if the struggle for human rights were 
to be linked to the fight for vital social rights: to freedom from 
slavery, misery and inhuman working conditions; to the right to 
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organize without risk of being murdered or thrown out of work, to 
have some basic human dignity in everyday life. These elementary 
social rights are trampled upon not only in dictatorships but in 
virtually all the democracies of Africa, America, Asia and much 
of post-communist Europe. Human rights need to be grounded in 
some form of socioeconomic equality—something which the ruling 
economic system constantly denies. This social connexion of human 
rights is a vital dimension for the Left. 


3. The society that a class-conscious German worker dreamed of 
around 1900 was probably rather similar to what became the 
GDR—minus the Berlin Wall, the Stasi and other elements of the 
dictatorial apparatus. Full employment, free education, free health 
care, collective ownership of the means of production, levelled 
incomes, and no hereditary privileges. In many parts of the Third 
World, such a society would still be a tremendous advance in the 
twenty-first century. But there are also large sectors for whom it 
would be insufficient, especially within the core capitalist countries. 
The original ’68 movement had a more individualist vision of 
a future society, but this was never successfully articulated at a 
political level. The Left now needs a vision of a future world that 
includes both equality and individual fulflment—a planetwide social 
solidarity that makes room for an endless number of life-projects and 
lifestyles. Some such orientation may be discernible in embryonic 
form among many of the young people committing themselves, 
however intermittently, to anti-globalization and environmental 
protests today—to Greenpeace or ATTAC, for instance. But such 
movements do not add up to a programme or strategy for changing 
the world. Even when the protest is successful, the world remains the 
same—it is just that it has not got even worse. 


I do not see many signs of the global Left seriously taking on these deci- 
sive issues. But it might happen: sociology is not an exact science, and 
there is still a long way to go. After all, post-twentieth-century politics 
have barely begun. 
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ONTEMPORARY SPACE is rapidly growing less homogeneous. 

Fenced-in spaces, such as American ‘gated communities’, pro- 

liferate. The tendency towards enclosure is reflected in the 

symptomatic fiction of Peter Weir's 1998 film The Truman 
Show. the protagonist lives in the little town of Seahaven which is, in 
fact, a huge, domed TV studio—a simulation of life. The Seahaven 
scenes were filmed in a real Florida resort, Seaside, a neo-Victorian 
fantasy for the wealthy. Built between 1984 and 1991, Seaside also 
inspired Disneys new urban development project, Celebration—a 
settlement completely controlled by the Walt Disney Corporation, where 
anything that might be a blemish on ‘small-town America’ is banned. 
Celebration, like Seaside, defines the good life in terms of a secession 
from the rest of society—the big bad world has to be kept at bay. A 
theme-park town such as this shows that real and fictional fenced-in 
spaces cannot be neatly kept apart Celebration is a phantasmagorical 
reality. Lf The Truman Show is ‘ust’ fiction, and gated communities 
‘just’ social and political reality, they all function nonetheless within the 
symbolic register of contemporary culture. 


The rationale behind these settlements, with their varying degrees of fic- 
tionality, may be elucidated through the term ‘human park’, introduced 
by Peter Sloterdijk in his notorious 1999 lecture ‘Rules for the Human 
Park’.' Sloterdijk here made some references to genetic engineering, 
which were ambiguous enough for many critics—Jiirgen Habermas 
among them—to assume that he was advocating some sort of eugenic 
programme to ‘improve’ the human race. Indeed, Sloterdijk does seem 
to take it for granted that genetic engineering might actually be able to 
control the complex totality of human behaviour—an assumption that 
could as well be criticized on grounds of scientific nafveté as for its 
political implications. Sloterdijk’s remarks were triggered by his despair 
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at the state of the ‘humanist’ tradition. In his view, the Schriftkultur is 
under attack from Dionysian mass media that threaten to destroy civi- 
lization by appealing to the beast in man. Whereas traditional Bildung, 
with its emphasis on text, has represented a humanizing, civilizing 
impulse, image-saturated mass media loosen inhibitions. 


Sloterdijk sees a similar conflict between word and image in ancient 
Rome, where the culture of the amphitheatre—gladiators and other 
similarly brutal entertainments—triumphed over that of classical ora- 
tors, with well-known consequences. The decadence of ancient Rome 
may seem overfamiliar as a trope of cultural pessimism, but Sloterdijk 
is original insofar as he sees Rome’s decline in terms of a clash 
between media—the spectacular medium of gladiatorial conflict versus 
the medium of writing. ‘As the book lost the fight against theatre in 
antiquity, so the school could now lose the fight against indirect forms 
of violence, in television, in the cinema and other disinhibiting media.” 
Sloterdijk might have paused to ask himself whether he was not project- 
ing a post-Gutenberg view of the central role of ‘the book’ back on to the 
culture of Antiquity; or how useful it is, in the present situation, to com- 
plain about the decline of writing and to accuse image culture, as such, 
of being dehumanizing. But it is striking how the very culture he attacks 
does like to mirror itself in ancient Roman spectacles. One of last year’s 
blockbusters, Gladiator, depicted the decadence of imperial Rome and 
its addiction to watching live acts of cruelty in the most lavish detail—a 
violent spectacle of which Sloterdijk would surely disapprove. 


Sloterdijk conceives of society as a human park, a sort of zoo where 
order must be maintained by the keepers. Although this ‘pastoral’ view 
of society is based on Plato, contemporary references creep in, too: 
‘Since the Politikos and the Politeia, there has been a discourse that 
describes human society as a zoological garden, which is the same as a 
theme park; from then on, keeping people in parks or cities has seemed 
like a zoo-political task.” Traditionally, parks are places where nature 
has been tamed and ‘refined’, made suitable for human consumption. 
Plants are carefully grouped and groomed; animals are domesticated or 
kept in cages. In a theme park, nature’s dangers are simulated in thrill- 
ing ‘rides’: an excursion there is portrayed as an adventure—but one as 


t Peter Sloterdijk, Regeln flr den Menschenpark, Frankfurt am Main 1999. 
2 Sloterdijk, p. 46. 3 Sloterdijk, p. 48. 
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safe as a visit to the zoo. In the ‘human park’ vision, society is a kind of 
zoo for people: their dangerous instincts must be curbed. Sloterdijk sees 
people as ‘animals under the influence’ of culture; the guardians of the 
park have to make sure these influences are beneficial.4 


It was the question of how to maintain stability inside the park in the 
face of the growing influence of the Dionysian mass media that led 
Sloterdijk to his remarks on genetic engineering. The polemics over 
this have tended to obscure the fact that Sloterdijk’s text, for all its fan- 
tastical aspects—or indeed because of them—has the virtue of making 
explicit a pervasive tendency in today’s culture. Despite its references 
to Plato, and a technocratic paternalism reminiscent of the modern 
state in its various guises (communist, fascist, democratic-welfarist), 
‘Rules for the Human Park’ is above all marked by a contemporary 
fear of social disintegration. Sloterdijk is closer to Disney than to 
Plato. In Celebration, the disintegrating tendencies of a society seen 
as succumbing to Dionysian Enthemmungsmedien are locked out as 
much as possible.’ And Celebration is just one famous example of 
a new kind of urbanism, in which towns are created as a refuge 
from the larger community. If the big human parks that used to be 
called nations have become unmanageable, then smaller, safer ones 
must be created for those who want to live a quiet life. 


Primordial nature 


In nineteenth-century America, a new conception of the park was born: 
the National Park, where a large tract of virgin land is placed under pro- 
tection. Here it is no longer man who tames nature, and hence protects 
himself from the wild, but nature that is protected from human interfer- 
ence. This kind of park has become ever more dominant the wilderness 
has to be left pure and untainted, and if there is none left it must be 
created—as in the areas of pseudo-authentic ‘new nature’ in Holland. 
In his writings of the late sixties and early seventies, American artist 
Robert Smithson attacked the ideology of nature parks, then receiving 
fresh impetus from the counterculture. In his view, conservationists 
traded one myth (that of progress) for another (‘untouched wilder- 
ness’). He advocated a ‘dialectical landscape’, in which the human and 





4 Sloterdijk, p. r7. 
s Celebration suffered its first armed robbery in August 1998. 
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the natural, the modern and the ancient could co-exist and interact. 
Frederick Law Olmsted, creator of New York’s Central Park, was the 
master here. Central Park is an artificial creation, a wasteland turned 
into a superior ‘new nature’ which has continued to evolve through 
the decades. Smithson described how, in the early seventies, the sec- 
tion called the Ramble—with winding paths intended for thoughtful 
walks—teemed with ‘hoods, hobos, hustlers, homosexuals’, whom he 
apparently regarded as forces of untamed nature: ‘Olmsted has brought 
a primordial condition into the heart of Manhattan.’ Whereas commu- 
nities like Celebration are based on the premise that society as a whole 
has evolved into a place full of scary ‘animals’, Smithson delighted in a 
dialectical park that was far from ‘well kep?’. 


Smithson’s critique of the ideology of progress in postwar America 
went hand-in-hand with a fascination for the primordial, the prehistoric. 
He found Charles Knight’s kitschy dinosaur paintings as compelling 
as anything in the canon of modem art (‘Note impressionistic treat- 
ment of water’)? Smithson did not so much want to oppose the ancient 
and the contemporary as to show how and when the latter becomes 
post-historical, post-apocalyptic. He wanted to identify points where the 
limits of the accepted view of historical progress might be surpassed, 
creating a post-historical condition which becomes one with its opposite, 
prehistorp—also outside conventional history’s bounds. The industrial 
‘monuments’ of Passaic, New Jersey, provided an illustration: 


River Drive was ın part bulldozed and in part intact. It was hard to tell 
the new highway from the old road; they were both confounded into a uni- 
tary chaos. Since it was Saturday, many machines were not working, and 
this caused them to resemble prehistoric creatures trapped in the mud, or, 
better, extinct machines—mechanical dinosaurs stripped of their skin.® 


In Smithson’s view, opposites always converge and no enclosure can 
ensure purity—whether of untouched wilderness or of an idealized 
American town. 





6 ‘Prederick Law Olmsted and the Dialectical Landscape’ (1973), m The Collected 
Writings (ed. Jack Flam), Berkeley and London 1996, p. 169. 

7 ‘A Museum of Language in the Vicinity of Art’ (1968), Collected Writings, p. 85. 

8 ‘A Tour of the Monuments of Passaic, New Jersey’ (1967), Collected Writings, 
P. 7L 
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The past decade has seen the rise of a widespread fascination for amal- 
gams of high-tech and nature, of the cutting edge and the primeval. 
This has been marked, however, by the dream of perfect convergence 
rather than by Smithson’s insights into complex and messy co-existence. 
The Biosphere 2 complex, a system of linked greenhouses with a vari- 
ety of climates, gained huge media attention in the early nineties when 
a group of scientists tried to live there, autonomously, without contact 
with the outside world. When the project ran into difficulties and it 
became apparent that its strict criteria (for example, with regard to venti- 
lation) could not be met, the press turned violently against it; only when 
Columbia University took over the plant and promised to run it accord- 
ing to strict scientific standards did matters calm down. Whatever the 
scientific merits of Biosphere 2, what captured the media’s attention was 
something else: it was a phantasmagorical New Eden, the promise of 
a healthy, balanced ecosystem. If it were possible to create a stable eco- 
system in greenhouses, in an enclosed, park-like space, then perhaps it 
would not matter so much if the real biosphere went to the dogs. New 
systems could be created on other planets once this one was defunct. 


The ultimate—fictional—nature park of the last decade was that of 
Steven Spielberg’s Jurassic Park (1993), and its sequels (number three 
is out this summer). Robert Smithson would probably have been mes- 
merized by this film, in which a theme-park entrepreneur succeeds 
in cloning new dinosaurs from ancient genes. The genetic revolution, 
instead of engineering peaceful inhabitants for the human park as 
Sloterdijk hoped, results in a new prehistoric age. Jurassic Park is built 
on an island: the dinosaurs must under no circumstances be allowed 
to leave. The inhabitants of, say, Celebration would not be amused if a 
T-Rex stalked through their town. Of course, the island soon becomes a 
deadly trap for its human inhabitants, as the dinosaurs begin to breed 
and take over ‘their’ park. The management has miscalculated badly and 
Spielberg can stage a virtual bloodbath which would undoubtedly have 
greatly amused the Roman audience in Gladiator. Ever since dinosaurs 
first became a subject for science—and the popular imagination—in the 
mid-nineteenth century, they have stood as social metaphors.’ In Jurassic 
Park they are true creatures of capitalism, their voraciousness and greed 
matched only by the ruthless park director and his financial backers. 


9 On the dinosaur in modern and contemporary culture, see W. J. T. Mitchell, The 
Last Dinosaur Book, Chicago 1998. 
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Seceding from Rotterdam 


Farlier this summer a new art work, the ‘free state’ of AVL-ville was 
unveiled in Rotterdam. Founded by Atelier van Lieshout, the art-design— 
architecture studio headed by Joep van Lieshout, the state’s main location 
(AVL-ville 1) is the studio’s compound in the harbour district, which has 
been sealed off by a rough wall of containers. On the lot itself, various 
structures have been scattered in rather haphazard fashion—including 
a field hospital and a car turned into a chicken coop. There is also a 
farm nearby, AVL-ville 2.° Atelier van Lieshout has become highly suc- 
cessful during the past decade—its mobile homes, buildings, toilets, 
interiors and penis-shaped sculptures have been exhibited in countless 
places in Europe and the United States. Works by AVL often consist 
(in part) of brightly coloured fibreglass volumes with slightly irregular 
surfaces—not the average shiny commodity. Van Lieshout’s work seems 
to be in the service of a libidinal economy, unbounded by conventions: 
the mobile homes look rather bohemian, the huge ‘multi-women beds’ 
even more so. Their vehicles and weaponry—like the 1997 converted 
Mercedes with Cannon—are suggestive of the ‘nomadic war machine’ 
that Deleuze and Guattari opposed to the state: whereas the latter is 
built on controlled, ‘striated’ space and on property, nomad space is 
smooth, consisting of movement, of speed: ‘points for him [the nomad] 
are points along a trajectory." But the activities of AVL are ambiguous in 
terms of the state-nomad opposition. AVL-ville proclaims itself a mini- 
ature state—van Lieshout has exploited his status as an artist to win this 
for himself and his co-workers. Although Dutch law is officially in force, 
he wants to keep the regulations of Dutch society at bay as much as pos- 
sible, and currently a top lawyer is drafting an AVL-ville constitution. 


Works like the 1998 Atelier des armes et des bombes (a shed for bomb- 
making) have led critics to make comparisons with America’s reactionary 
militias, and the Unabomber: deluded attempts to stop the permanent 
revolution of global capitalism and to recreate some ‘normal’, stable soci- 
ety. AVL-ville has also been compared to David Koresh’s compound in 
Waco, Texas—another secession from society, and a particularly ill-fated 
one. At the opening ceremony, AVL-ville turned out to be much more 
festive and friendly. Nevertheless, as a small-scale utopia that takes the 





w See www.avi-ville.com 


= A Thousand Plateaus. Capitalism and Schizophrenia, London 1988, p. 380. 
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form of a demarcated compound, it is closer to Waco than to Constant’s 
New Babylon project of the fifties and sixties, whose immense structures 
would have abolished the need to stay in a fixed place. Constant fore- 
saw a nomadic homo ludens engaged in a perpetual dérive. This vision 
could not be further away from Sloterdijk’s human parks. Between New 
Babylon and AVL-ville, something fundamental has changed: models 
for social reform (or revolution) are no longer aimed at society at large, 
but at small secessions from it. 


In the end it is not Waco that comes to mind in AVL-ville but 
Celebration, however incompatible van Lieshout’s libertarianism may 
be with Disney’s authoritarian social vision. They are both small human 
parks that have split off from a society that is seen—although for dif- 
ferent reasons—as a large park, run in an unsatisfactory manner. Both 
use the status of private property to split off a section of land from the 
state—and turn it into a micro-state. ‘Geometry and arithmetic take on 
the power of the scalpel. Private property implies a space that has been 
overcoded and gridded by surveying’: if the scalpel cuts deep enough, the 
homogeneous, gridded space of modernity is cut into pieces.” Although 
AVL-ville is an enclosure, van Lieshout’s ambitions are no less global 
than Disney’s. He has announced that he is planning ‘franchises’ of 
AVL-ville in different countries, mimicking the multinational corpo- 
rations who can blackmail national governments with the threat of 
hopping on into neighbouring countries. The multinationals are, after 
all, the true nomads: in the past decade, it seems that only capital 
has lived up to Deleuze and Guattari’s romantic theory—always on the 
move, not subject to any definitive ‘reterritorialization’. In Asia, this has 
notoriously led to the establishment of free-trade zones where normal 
law is suspended and where corporations, or their contractors, can do 
pretty much what they want in terms of pay and conditions for their 
workers: another sort of park.” 


AVL-ville and its projected franchises are concerned with creating pock- 
ets of freedom from regulation and interference, rather than exploiting 
workers or evading taxes. AVL members have been encouraged to build 
their own homes on the site. This evokes the Temporary Autonomous 
Zone postulated by the mystic anarchist Hakim Bey in analogy to the 


a Deleuze and Guattari, A Thousand Plateaus, p. 212. 
» Naomi Klein, No Logo, London 2000, pp. 195-229. 
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‘pirate utopias’ of the eighteenth century. Turning away from modern 
utopianism and the idea of a revolution, and taking cues from Deleuze 
and Guattari’s celebration of nomadism, Bey explores the potential of 
small social enclaves, gatherings and groups, to create temporary alter- 
natives to a society he loathes.4 These enclaves can take the ephemeral 
form of a party or a picnic, but they can also exist for a longer period 
of time—as long as they remain out of sight of the state, and are not 
represented in the media. This is clearly not the case with AVL-ville. 
Rather than an invisible ‘free enclave’, as Bey describes the TAZ, it is a 
highly publicized ‘free state’. It tries to turn the ‘human park’ approach 
to society to new aims, but does not break with its structural logic. It is a 
buman park disguised as pirate utopia. 


Even more than books, films or inhabited theme parks (whether Disney’s 
or AVL’s), it is the medium of television that has exploited the vision 
of society as human zoo. In one ‘reality TV’ format, Survivor, a group 
of carefully selected people live together on an uninhabited island; as 
the weeks go by we can see who becomes the outcast and who mates 
with whom. In Big Brother, the human park shrinks to the dimensions 
of a single house, with cameras everywhere. It is the ultimate secession: 
the private home turned into a peepshow. Having lost faith in the man- 
ageability of contemporary society, we watch people in this microcosm, 
struggling just to get along: the ultimate miniature zoo turns out to be 
just as complex and unmanageable as the larger one, once called society. 
Enclosed space turns out to be a trap rather than a way out. 





4 Hakim Bey, T. A. Z. The Temporary Autonomous Zone, Ontological Anarchy, Poetic 
Terrorism, New York 1991, pp. 95-134. 
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Change of Focus—2 


SILVANA SILVESTRI 


A SKEIN OF REVERSALS 


The films of Gianni Amelio 


S CHISHLLED AS A PORTRAIT by Antonello da Messina, the 
cinema of Gianni Amelio has consistently confronted the 
Italian public with an image of its society that disturbs or 
shocks it. In a country where, for the past twenty years, most 
films have offered little more than enlarged screens for the formats and 
topics of TV programmes designed as vehicles for advertising revenues, 
Amelio has explored a series of repressed or prohibited themes—child 
prostitution, filial delation, Albanian immigration, fate of Southerners 
in the North—in ways that have always disconcerted expectations. 
Known abroad mainly, if not exclusively, for II ladro di bambini (Thief of 
Children, 1992), his output has been spare: some ten films over a period 
of three decades. But each work has counted. Furious disputes over his 
last, Cost ridevano (The Way We Laughed, 1998), are still smouldering. 





Sometimes regarded as the only living descendant of neo-realism, in 
recent years Amelio himself has been at pains to discount the term. 
What, he often asks, did such radically dissimilar directors as De Sica, 
Rossellini and Visconti ever have in common? If there was a period 
when he invoked Rossellini as a model, he now treats ‘perhaps the 
most intelligent director of all time’ as an unattainable ideal, everything 
of which he himself is incapable. Stylistically, in fact, he owes most 
to Antonioni, from whom he learnt a certain visual language—above 
all, movement within the frame—and narrative technique: for example, 
the distinctive use of narrative tangent and ellipse. If it took some 
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time for critics to realize this, it was because his subjects were so 
different. Where the occasion of Antonioni’s cinema is nearly always 
relations between the sexes, the most striking single fact about Amelio’s 
films—setting him apart from all the neo-realists, too—is their complete 
absence. No kiss has ever crossed his screen; he has even claimed he 
would not know how to film one. It is probably this abstention from 
what is, after all, the most popular of all cinematic themes, common to 
high and low forms alike, that has deprived Amelio of the international 
fame his predecessors enjoyed, and which he certainly merits—thqugh 
this may also have something to do with a general marginalization 
of Italian films, for other reasons. Whatever the causes, there is no 
doubt that the world at large has yet to realize that Italy possesses a 
true successor to its greatest directors. Amelio’s originality, it might 
be said, is to have crossed the themes of De Sica, Rossellini and 
Visconti—all three, actually—-with the forms of Antonioni. The result 
is something unlike any of them. 


Stealing an apprenticeship 


Amelio was born in a family ‘even lower than the working class’, in a 
tiny village in the Sila mountains of Calabria in 1945 (‘for the first time’, 
he says with a touch of coquetry, and ‘again around 1950 with the birth 
of Cinemascope’). His mother was fifteen and his father seventeen at 
the time- At the age of twenty-one, his father left for South America 
and ‘came back ten years later as poor as he started out’. Taken at 
first to films by his grandmother, his favourite adolescent viewing in 
the movie-houses of Catanzaro was Hawks’s Hatari!, though he was 
also struck by the alternative Cinemascope strategies of Kazan and Ray. 
Arriving in Rome at the age of nineteen, feeling acutely Calabrian, he 
found a job with Vittorio De Seta on Un uomo a metà (1965), then 
completed his apprenticeship working on spaghetti Westerns made 
in Spain, and advertisements for liqueurs and aperitifs, including a 
memorable performance by the singer Patty Pravo at Rome’s Stazione 
Termini amongst a whirl of trolleys. Later he spent a year doing publicity 
for Alitalia. Unlike Bertolucci and Bellocchio, who were only a few 
years older but came from well-off, intellectual families in Parma and 
Rome, he had no chance of making an early debut as a director, 


! Goffredo Fofi, ed., Ametio secondo il cinema, Rome 1994, p. 14; ‘Intervista a Gianni 
Amelio’, in Gianni Amelio: le regole e il gioco, Turin 1999, pp. 142-3. 
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and even when he had started, his career was to be marked by long 
periods of waiting and interruption. 


Amelio’s first breakthrough came when the classical cinema of movie- 
houses had already started to fall into an irreversible decline in Italy, 
as popular viewing became more and more attached to television. 
One consequence was that, as elsewhere, films were beginning to be 
produced directly for the small screen, and production was shifting to 
TV studios. Amelio’s debut, La fine del gioco (1970), made for television, 
was also about it. A journalist, played by Ugo Gregoretti, a famous 
TV reporter in real life, accompanies a twelve-year-old boy from an 
orphanage on a train journey back to the village where he was born, 
intent on making a documentary about him. Badgered by his questions, 
the boy suddenly gets off the train, discards his shoes and walks barefoot 
through the fields. The village at which they arrive proves to be as 
empty as the relationship between the film’s two main characters. La 
fine del gioco won immediate recognition for its treatment of a cynical 
and invasive journalism, and youthful rebellion against it. It appears 
to conclude with a return to an ancient and frozen past, without the 


possibility of change. 


When the boy turns his back on his investigator, and makes off 
peasant-fashion into the countryside, we are looking at the founding 
image of Amelio’s own career. The scene condenses techniques and 
themes that were to become part of his cinematic signature: rigour 
of visual composition, linkage of pride and separation, destabilization 
of stereotypes of the South. Here already were aspects of the country 
that the media of the period never represented. Italian television was 
born in the studios of Turin at a time when you could still see signs 
that read ‘We do not rent to Southerners’, and actual differences of 
language and customs were so little understood that ‘mafia’ films were 
always dubbed in the Catania dialect because it was thought easier 
for Italians to understand. 


La fine del gioco could be seen as a development of the line of De Sica 
and Comencini, and Amelio has certainly owed a debt to them. Italian 
cinema had, in fact, a long tradition of representing encounters between 
an adult and a child, in which the child is typically sharper and more 
mature, the older person weak and worn-out, frivolous or confused. 
This schema generated some of the most famous works of the postwar 
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period, from De Sica’s Bicycle Thieves to Dino Risi’s Giovedi, a remake 
of the sixties. But by the time Amelio made his debut, children had 
disappeared from the screen, as the movie industry devoted itself to 
sentimental dramas, risqué comedies and political films. He was the 
first director of the new period to return to the child as an emblem of 
wider processes of radical change, a visual alarm to ‘the state of things’. 


Amelio’s second film was also made for television, with state 
funding for experimental productions, for which Rossellini’s historical 
reconstructions of Louis XIV or Pascal had set the precedent. La citta 
del sole (1973) takes as its central figure Tommaso Campanella, the 
Calabrian monk whose utopian vision of an egalitarian community 
in the seventeenth century anticipated many of the ideals of modern 
socialism. Amelio’s sympathy with Campanella’s revolutionary version 
of Christianity, accused of heresy by the Church, is plain. Collision 
with the feudal order preserved by Spanish rule in Southern Italy was 
preordained, and the film shows the increasing spiral of violence that 
resulted. Viewers are invited to reflect on the roots of cultural and 
economic oppression in the South. This was an extraordinarily bold 
departure for Italian television at the time, and Amelio was unable to 
make any more features for some years, teaching instead at the Centro 
sperimentale—the state film school—in Rome. 


In the mid-seventies, Amelio got permission from Bertolucci to make 
a documentary on location about the shooting of his saga Novecento. 
The film—Bertolucci secondo il cinema (1975)—captures interviews and 
pauses in the production of the epic, while Amelio operates as a kind 
of ‘movie thief bent on catching everything going on: big-shots of the 
backstage, minutiz of the star-system, from the Hollywood actors to the 
director in his white scarf and Borsalino hat. Most pointedly, Amelio 
would use the same frames as Bertolucci, while scenes were being shot, 
but position his own camera to shoot them from a quite different angle 
to that of Bertolucci’s multiple machines—in its own way, a graphic 
expression of the ‘class battle’ Amelio felt he was waging against the 
social advantages of a contemporary he envied, and whose slide towards 
Hollywood spectacle he would later contrast with the indigenous Italian 
tradition of Visconti. 


2 Amelio secondo U cinema, pp 37-9. 
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Professionally, shooting Bertolucci on set was the real way to learn 
how to make films, he once remarked. Otherwise, however, it was 
therapeutic. When he was able to make his own again, they could hardly 
have been more different. The title of I! piccolo Archimede (1979) evokes 
another celebrated philosopher from the South. Made for television 
from a short story by Aldous Hunley, set in the Tuscan countryside, 
it juxtaposes two distant worlds, represented by a thwarted Anglo- 
Saxon professor and a brilliant boy of peasant origins, intuitively gifted 
for advanced mathematics and music. Through the difficult relation 
between teacher and pupil, Amelio creates a vision of Northern and 
Southern cultures mysteriously linked by a series of abstract clues, 
austerely tracked to a sudden denouement—the possible suicide of the 
child. Breaking with the rule that all Italian films are post-synchronized, 
the final scene is shot ‘live’, with the real voices of the actors. This 
chilling work—which Amelio has actually criticized for an ‘excess of 
emotion’—was a great critical success, but got no distribution; it was 
only seen at film festivals. 


Sons and fathers 


If in It piccolo Archimede the child was tacitly victim of the adult, in 
Amelio’s next film the relation would be brutally reversed. At the turn 
of the eighties, Amelio was instructed by the television authorities 
to make a film on terrorism—a theme he greatly disliked, as an 
obsession of the official culture of the time, and on which he was 
clearly expected to produce a bien-pensant tract. Instead, he turned the 
subject against its exploiters, taking as his theme what he has called 
‘the demonization of terrorism’, which he viewed as a major political 
mistake that prevented any understanding of its causes in Italy.3 Colpire 
al cuore (Blow to the Heart, 1982) shows the fifteen-year-old son of a 
university professor at Milan developing the suspicion that his father is 
colluding with a pair of former pupils involved in terrorism. The boy 
methodically spies on his father, reports him to the police and eventually 
summons a massive hit-squad to seize him. With an extraordinary 
narrative delicacy that discriminates against none of the characters, 
Amelio avoids any political posturing or moralizing judgement. The 
coldly vulnerable teenager, whose mixture of ‘progressive’ correctness 


3 ‘Beyond Neorealism: An interview with Gianni Amelio’, Cineaste, December 1995, 
pp. 12-3. 
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and social conformism turns him into a parricidal mformer, is treated 
with sympathy, even tenderness, throughout. 


With an artist’s intuition, Amelio sensed the coming of a hardened 
generation, moved more by ambitions than ideals, out of the moral and 
mental darkness of the period. This was not the edifying message the 
Italian state wanted. Amelio was forced to insert a small but incongruous 
concession to trite sentiment towards the end, and punished by the 
authorities for his ‘bad performance’.4 Colpire al cuore won critical 
recognition as a tour de force, and made Amelio’s name as a national 
director. But Italian television, which had commissioned the film, did 
its best to kill it. Only five years later was it shown for a second 
time on the small screen, and it was not until 1988 that Amelio was 
able to make another film. 


Employment finally came with a commission to make a three-part 
television series based on a novel by Leonardo Sciascia, La scomparsa di 
Majorana, about a group of gifted young scientists working under Fermi 
on the first experiments with nuclear energy in the Physics Institute of 
Via Panisperna in Rome, in the early nineteen-thirties. One of them, 
Ettore Majorana, had mysteriously disappeared; Sciascia believed that 
he had glimpsed the tragic logic that would lead to the creation of an 
atomic bomb, and committed suicide. Amelio discounted this notion 
as far-fetched, on the grounds that the military implications of splitting 
the atom lay too far in the future for anyone to be moved by them at 
the time. The elegant film he made of Sciascia’s story focuses instead 
on the complexities of the relationship between Fermi and Majorana, 
a pupil potentially more brilliant than his teacher, and the dynamics of 
the group that included Bruno Pontecorvo, Edoardo Amaldi and Emilio 
Segre. I ragazzi di via Panisperna takes an exemplary look at the new 
ruling class of the period, and the rules and transgressions of scientific 
and social life under it—Fermi’s accommodation to fascism contrasting 
with Majorana’s lack of adaptation. The enigma of Majorana’s vanishing 
is left open, as Fermi sails off to fame and fortune in America. 


Amelio has regretted the bio-pic format that was imposed on him, saying 
he would have preferred not to have to deal with real-life characters, 
given the pre-established expectations that typically surround them. 


4 ‘Intervista a Gianni Ameho’, pp. 132, 136, 142. 
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Here, however, the disappearance of the central character evokes other 
absences: the disappearance of so many members of the Italian ruling 
class, not only during the war, but also in more recent times; or the 
many deaths—those who destroyed their own lives, those who went into 
exile, those who became zealous supporters of the dictatorships—in the 
more enlightened upper classes of Latin America; or of the young in 
the East, who had just begun to experience freedom before falling back 
under surveillance or obscure repression. 


Criminal and judge 


If one Sciascia story was the buoy that allowed Amelio to continue 
working, a second finally freed him from television. Porte aperte (Open 
Doors, 1990) is another tale based on an actual event—a trial in 
Palermo in 1937 of an accountant fired for fraud who, on the same 
day, murders the boss who sacked him, the colleague who took his 
place, and his unfaithful wife. Given a free hand to adapt the original 
by Angelo Rizzoli, a powerful producer, Amelio—working for the 
third time with script-writer Vincenzo Cerami—significantly altered the 
structure of the narrative. We are accustomed to films that dumb down 
the novels on which they are based: simpler and coarser versions of 
a literary text are virtually a rule of the medium. But Amelio once 
again achieved the rare feat of generating a more complex translation. 
Sciascia’s plot concentrates overwhelmingly on a judge in the case who 
tries to suspend the death penalty—and nearly succeeds, before higher 
authorities intervene, executing the condemned and exiling the judge to 
the interior; the criminal himself scarcely figures in the novel. 


Amelio’s film, by contrast, constructs a vivid portrait of an unrepentant 
killer, once a devoted fascist—Ennio Fantastichini gives an extraordinary 
performance—-whose motives are never fully elucidated, even if 
mitigating circumstances are clear; but whose psychological strength 
proves at least equal to that of the judge himself. The result is far 
removed from the American-style courtroom drama which had come 
back into fashion in that period; let alone from TV programmes like 
La Piovra which exported stereotypes of a mafia-ridden Sicily all over 
the world. Meticulous in its recreation of a late-fascist Palermo, Porte 
aperte is still—by reason of its relatively lavish production values, and too 
kindly a lanky magistrate—the closest thing Amelio has ever made to a 
commercial film, winning indeed an Oscar nomination. Understandably, 
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he has shown some discomfort with these aspects of it. But it was the box- 
office success of this movie, made directly for the big screen, that gave 
him the freedom to become for the first time a pure auteur in his next. 


Il ladro di bambini—‘Stolen Children’, as it was entitled abroad— 
appeared in 1992, the year that the scandals of tangentopoli broke over the 
political scene, revealing the depths of the corruption that had eaten into 
Italian state and society since the late seventies, and shaking the post-war 
Republic to pieces. There is no doubt that the impact of Amelio’s film 
came, in part, from the devastation of that moment it could be seen as a 
kind of landscape of the country’s moral decay. But even in calmer times, 
it would have registered as a masterpiece. Liberated from constraints, 
here Amelio returned to his starting-point in La fine del gioco. The film 
opens with a brief sequence of shocking violence: the trapping of a 
paedophile businessman in a dismal apartment block, where a woman 
prostitutes her eleven-year-old daughter to him, while her nine-year-old 
son sits on the staircase outside, disconsolately fingering the money his 
mother has given him. Police burst onto the scene, seize the man, haul 
the mother away to jail. When the credits have passed, we see the two 
children in the charge of a young carabiniere, Antonio, at Milan station. 
The rest of the film follows his quest to find an institutional home for the 
two, a train journey that takes them via Bologna to Civitavecchia, where 
a prosperous Church-run orphanage turns them away (‘We can’t put the 
girl with the others . . . no medical certificate’); to Rome; to his sister’s 
home in Calabria, where the initial welcome turns cold when Rosetta 
is identified from a photo on the cover of a scandal-sheet; and finally to 
Sicily where Antonio is accused by his superiors of abduction. 


This abortive pilgrimage down the peninsula yields a longitudinal 
panorama of Italy that deftly establishes each local setting in the North, 
Centre and deep South. But, unlike so many films that have played on 
the geographical contrasts of the country, here the deliberate effect is the 
opposite: everywhere the young policeman and his charges go, there are 
the same sordid officials, the same widespread cynicism among ordinary 
people, well used to large-scale speculation and corruption of every kind. 
Against this backdrop of all but unchanging ugliness, the real movement 
in the film occurs in the triangle of travellers themselves. Antonio, 
a guard initially incompetent and impatient of his charges, gradually 
develops compassion for them, but proves more fragile than either. 
Luciano, the small boy who misses nothing—a classic but forgotten 
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device of the cinema: it is no accident that he rarely talks—watches 
his sister during most of the film with sullen contempt. Rosetta, more 
unusually, starts to emerge from her hardened chrysalis as a small, 
stubbornly protective and independent woman. Amelio’s locations and 
camera-work in the final sequences of the film, a brief moment of 
idyll on a beach near Ragusa—before the random incident in Noto that 
brings disaster to the young carabiniere as he tries to do his duty by a 
couple of French tourists—deliberately recall sequences of Antonioni’s 
greatest work.’ Il ladro di bambini closes with a reprise, more moving 
than the original, of Monica Vitti’s gesture of reconciliation with her 
disgraced lover: Rosetta putting her coat over Luciano’s shoulders as 
the two sit alone on the roadside, in the cold of dawn. 


Adriatic crossings 


The critical and public success of Ladro persuaded the Tuscan 
football and media magnate Cecchi Gori—the Centre Left’s answer to 
Berlusconi—to give Amelio carte blanche to make a number of bigger 
budget movies. Two years later, he brought out his most ambitious 
film to date: a veritable voyage to hell in post-Communist Albania. 
As the credits of Lamerica start to roll, insets on the screen show 
stentorian fascist newsreels of Mussolini’s annexation of Albania in 
1938, celebrating Italy’s conquest of its neighbour. Next, we see the 
arrival of a couple of crooked Italian businessmen, out to acquire a 
derelict shoe factory in the Albania of today. Since local regulations 
require an Albanian chairman, they find a human ruin who has all 
but lost his mind after a lifetime in Horha’s camps, to act as a 
scarcely intelligible straw-man. Scared and demented, he promptly 
disappears, leaving the younger of the two carpet-baggers, the Sicilian 
Gino, to track him down. 


But when Gino finds the old man again in a hospital, stripped of 
his belongings by child robbers, he discovers that he is actually an 
Italian, imprisoned after the war, who still thinks himself the twenty- 
year-old he was when conscripted for service by the Duce. On their 
journey back to Tirana, Gino loses his car to tyre-thieves and is 
transported with his compatriot on a truck packed with Albanians, 


5 ‘Intervista’, pp. ta1—2. Amelio explains how determined he was to seek out and re- 
shoot L’ayventura’s exact locations. 
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some dying, trying to get to Italy. When he learns from his partner 
that the fraudulent venture has collapsed, Gino abandons the old 
man—only to be arrested for corruption in Tirana, deprived of his 
passport and reduced to destitution. The film ends with him on board 
a ship overwhelmed by Albanian refugees, clinging to every inch of 
it, like so many seagulls to a rock he is one of them. Here Gino 
once again encounters the old man, who tells him cheerfully not to 
be downcast, since they are both young and will soon be arriving 
at their destination—‘Lamerica’, as it was called by emigrants of the 
last century, as if by shortening the name they could get there quicker. 


A film of enormous energy and power, Lamerica is a complex work. 
Amelio shot it in Cinemascope, partly because of its panoramic sweep, 
but also because he wanted, as an Italian making a film there, entirely 
on location, to create an anamorphic estrangement of Albania. There 
is no question of his success in this. Lamerica presents a terrifying 
fresco of a society in complete dissolution, through the medium of 
an adventure film that is a road movie without petrol, a nightmare at 
100 degrees without water—like the immigrants’ ship. Ismail Kadare, 
Albania’s greatest writer, has complained that his countrymen are 
represented as so desperate as to be virtually servile. Amelio, perhaps 
partly in response to this criticism, has claimed that he had no 
intention of trying to make a Tirana cità aperta—suggesting that 
his Albania is no more than a metaphor for Italy itself, the true 
subject of the film. 


This is an understandable reaction, but protests too much. Amelio did 
not spend a year travelling back and forth to get a sense of Albania 
for nothing. His film is a visionary landing on a coastline so close to 
Italy that it can be seen with the naked eye, destination of weekend 
outings in the thirties; an outpost of Communism barely 30 miles 
away, whose radio boasted for years of a ‘complete electrification’ of 
the country which, we now know, meant only darkness. The scars 
of Hoxha’s rule are indelibly etched into the landscape of bunkers 
and slogans—and the forlorn dreamscape of illusions about the world 
beyond it—through which Amelio’s protagonists pass. But Lamerica 
is also a savage indictment of the small-scale piratical road to free 
enterprise that is bringing a leprous capitalism to Albania today, a 
reduced version of operations conducted on a grand scale in Italy itself. 
The first twenty minutes of the film, as the two sharks descend on 
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Tirana to set up their fake firm, are designed as ‘a sort of brush-stroke 
on the vulgarity and horror of our time’—the present of both countries. 


The narrative is then displaced diagonally towards the character of the 
old man, who becomes the real centre of gravity of the film as the senior 
fraudster drops out (Amelio has compared this movement to the drift 
in L'avventura after Lea Massari—its original focus—disappears). The 
quest across the countryside becomes a voyage into the past, dominating 
the rest of the film. Gino is utterly ignorant not only of Albania but 
also of the history of his own country. The ex-prisoner who becomes his 
companion, on the other hand, is completely unaware of the present, 
arrested forever in the epoch of his youth. Gradually, they discover their 
common Sicilian origins, only to find themselves stripped of all national 
identity at the end, refugees with thousands of others trying illegally to 
get to Italy—or America, as the old man insists in his bewilderment. 
The layers of meaning are charged and multiple here. Amelio has 
explained that one deep impulse in Lamerica came from the memory 
of his absent father, driven to Argentina without avail, in ‘a painful and 
tragic emigration’. The desperate mass exodus of Albanians across the 
Adriatic, their arrival traumatizing Italian public opinion in the nineties, 
figures in Lamerica as its contemporary counterpart. These two great 
migratory waves, merging in the final scene, lend the whole film its 
energy. The haunting icon of the big ship on its way to Brindisi, crowded 
with innumerable faces, is a universal image. For Italians, itis a powerful 
visual link to the world of poverty from which we have come, to a period 
in our past relegated by an entire nation to a kind of collective amnesia. 


Southern maladies 


Here lies, no doubt, the main reason why Amelio’s most recent film 
has proved so unpopular. If De Sica is present in Ladro and—desgpite 
everything—Rossellini in Larnerica, with Cost ridevano we enter Visconti 
territory. Comparison with Rocco and his Brothers is inescapable. In the 
19508 an illiterate worker, Giovanni (Enrico Lo Verso—Amelio’s lead 
actor in all three of his last films) arrives in Turin from Sicily, ready to 
undertake any kind of work to help his younger brother Pietro graduate 
from teacher-training college, where he has already learnt to be ashamed 
of the dialect to which his sibling is confined. Giovanni believes that the 





° ‘Entretien avec Gianni Amelio’, Positif, December 1994, pp. 26-7. 
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only road to social advancement is through the acquisition of culture 
but, trying to make his way in Turin, ends up as a small-time mafioso and 
killer, while Pietro rejects work and studies alike. 


The fate of Southerners in the North is, of course, a long-standing dane 
in Italian cinema. Amelio’s film met with a barrage of hostile criticism 
and public rejection because it defied so many traditional expectations of 
the genre. Cosi ridevano does not present internal emigration as a violent 
deracination or tragic ordeal. Amelio, who has frequently expressed his 
aversion to a certain Southern vittimismo—‘the real Southern malady 
is the feeling that abandonment and pride are a privilege’—believes 
the move to the North in post-war Italy should be seen as a normal 
demographic flow, quite unlike the trauma of overseas emigrations, 
bringing less a deracination than a chance to enrich native roots.” In fact, 
his film focuses more on the inadequacies of the Southern immigrant 
than on what the haughty kindness of the Northern city has to offer— 
here represented in terracotta colours of earth and blood, rather than the 
perennial grey of the Turinese fog, in which all destinies merge. 


Rocco and his Brothers has strong melodramatic features—tike all 
Visconti’s cinema, with its affinities to opera. Amelio’s story of brothers, 
too, is not without elements of melodrama, but here they are scoured 
of any glamour: there is no Nadia to provide sexual heat. Poverty and 
tension are redeemed only by the strange fraternal passion that, in 
the end, leads Pietro to assume the crime Giovanni has committed. 
We see the fear inspired in those around them by ordinary people 
who bring with them different cultures, speak an incomprehensible 
language and use their own traditions to get by. Despite Amelio’s 
disavowals, part of the shock caused by the film was the sensation 
of seeing ourselves as, only yesterday, little better than Albanians, in 
a country that has become increasingly intolerant and, perhaps, even 
more racist than under fascism. 


The film’s relationship to the past it depicts is in this sense, as in 
others, radically unsettling. Much of it is like a minefield, where certain 
scenes have no correlates in reality, but draw their power from a tangle 
of repressed thoughts. Amelio—in another choice that disconcerted 
critics—does not represent any of the familiar historical features of 
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the period: the cultural vitality of Turin, its growing prosperity, the 
major industrial struggles and sophisticated political debates of the 
time. Any hint of nostalgia is banished. The Turin we see on the 
screen is very similar to the wealthy city of today, which systematically 
excludes those from other cultures. The combative working class of 
the period—1958-1962—is absent, just as it is almost invisible today. 
The red flags that mean nothing to the main characters in the film 
are, likewise, more or less blanks to most contemporary viewers. Yet 
our very distance from that post-war period appears, mysteriously, on 
the screen: figures who were vital within society, but who have never 
found a space in the cinema, come alive in the resolute black and red 
of Luca Bigazzi’s camera-work. Cosi ridevano is a dark film, offering us 
little consolation. The voyage to the North yields only disillusion—the 
pessimistic conclusion that ‘Italy after the fifties, which we hoped would 
be enriched by culture, in reality has lost even the memory of it’.® 


Last year Amelio returned to the South, for what can be seen as a coda. 
He made a documentary on a region devastated by the earthquake of 
1982, a natural disaster worsened beyond measure by political corruption 
and neglect—filming places like Conza, an abandoned town destroyed 
by three successive quakes, and Lioni, where seven hundred people still 
live in asbestos prefabs (‘we are used to it by now, we have lived here for 
twenty years’). La terra è fatta cost—the title comes from the words of a 
woman he interviewed—tells the story of a South which is a seismic zone 
in a series of ways: a region of literal earthquakes, of uprootings in search 
of work to survive, of jerry-built constructions wrecking the coastline, of 
desolate mountain villages in Calabria. The peasant world has vanished 
and development has levelled customary ways of life, erasing differences 
between people, without any of the inherited problems of the past being 
resolved. Such is the ‘Southern Question’ today. 


The power of Amelio’s cinema comes from an underlying fidelity 
to this background—whose principal expression, however, is not any 
particular repertoire of social themes, but an extraordinary consistency 
of psychological preoccupations. Every one of his films is constructed 
around the tensions between two individuals, related and separated 
not by sex, but by age or knowledge. Father and son—Colpire al cuore; 
teacher and pupil—La cità del sole, Il piccolo Archimede, I ragazzi di Via 
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Panisperna; guardian and ward—II ladro di bambini, Lamerica; reporter 
and story—La fine del gioco; judge and criminal—Porte aperte, elder and 
younger brother—Cost ridevano. Women are absent or marginal in this 
narrative world, with the one exception of Rosetta, still a child, in Ladro— 
where, uniquely, the binary pattern gives way, although the decisive 
moment of communication remains between man and boy. Within this 
insistent structure, the order of relations is typically reversed: children 
are stronger than adults, pupils more gifted than teachers, the straw- 
man may comfort the con-man. Normally, a universe controlled by such 
deep psychodynamic motifs would be at a far distance from the collective 
issues and passions of politics. The mystery of Amelio’s art lies in its 
denial of this expectation. Many Italian directors have claimed—often 
enough noisily and narcissistically—a position on the Left. But in the 
last thirty years, none has produced a cinema of the Left to compare with 
Amelio, who has never any made fuss about his politics. He has said he 
would perhaps like one day to make an Italian equivalent of Heimat. 


“| believe that this L 
selection would be 
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a contribution to 
the realignment and 
renewal efforts of 
Turkish Left.” 
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(NLR - Turkish editor) 
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MICHAEL MAAR 


THE SINS OF PADUA 


Proust meets Mme Putbus’s maid 


N May 1900, Marcel Proust and his mother travelled to Venice, 
following in Ruskin’s footsteps. In 1931—nine years after Proust's 
death——a French consul in Venice came across a surprising entry 
in the visitors’ book of the Armenian monastery there: Proust’s 
signature. In itself, this might not seem so strange, but the date was 
rather peculiar. The entry was made not in May 1900 but on October 
19th of that year. We must infer that Proust made two trips to Italy—for 
“he was certainly in France in September, and that the second time, he 
probably went alone. As to what he did there, the latest research has 
almost nothing to say. The most recent American biography, nearly a 
thousand pages long, contains no more than three brief sentences on 
this final Italian visit. It remains a mysterious blank in the scholarship." 


Not the only one, naturally, just one that chance happens to have thrown 
to light. In the double life Proust led, secrets were not the exception 
but the rule. We can only speculate how early this double life began. In 
one letter from the young Proust—written in 1888, when he was only 
sixteen—the rule does not yet appear to be in force. Only published in 
1993, this extraordinary little document also concerns the second visit 
to a place of pleasure. And although it may seem inconsistent with the 
later secrets, it shows the first budding of a typically Proustian theme. 
‘My dear, dear Grandpapa,’ Proust begins, 


Please be so kind as to let me have the sum of 13 francs. I wanted to ask 
M. Nathan, but Mamma would rather I asked you. Here’s why. I had to see 
a woman so urgently to stop my bad habit of masturbating that Papa gave 
me Io francs to go to the brothel. But rst, I was so worked up I broke a 
chamber-pot, worth 3 francs, and second, I was in such a state I couldn’t 
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manage to screw. So here I am just as before, still needing 10 francs to 
relieve myself, more every hour, as well as the 3 francs for the pot. But I 
don’t dare ask Papa for the money agam so goon, and I'd hoped that you 
would come to my rescue in these exceptional and, as you know, unique 
circumstances: it doesn’t happen twice in a lifetime that one 1s too flustered 
to be able to screw.* 


We might almost be tempted to take this for a forgery, if we did not 
have the authenticated text. Did mother, father, grandson and grand- 
papa really speak so frankly in this respectable middle-class milieu? But 
the funny thing about this sponging letter is that we cannot even be sure 
that all is really quite as candid as it seems. From everything we know 
of Proust, his inclinations at this age were already directed exclusively 
towards young men. Shortly before his death, he told an astonished 
André Gide that he had never in his life had sexual relations with a 
woman. So even if grandpapa had given him the thirteen francs, he did 
not repeat his visit; unless he departed the house of pleasure for a second 
time without acquitting himself—an outcome rather at odds with his 
manly prediction. A third possibility cannot be entirely excluded—and 
this is what makes the whole affair both comic and complex. Perhaps 
the young Proust never even went to the brothel. Perhaps he spent the 
money on a bunch of flowers for some beloved duchess, and the broken 
chamber-pot was just a pretext: camouflage. If so, the 1888 letter would 
be a very rare document indeed: not a lame excuse to cover up a brothel 
visit, but a brothel visit serving as excuse. 


For Proust, who had had to habituate himself from an early age to cov- 
ering up and making excuses, this would have been nothing strange. 
In a famous passage from Sodom and Gomorrah, he writes of the 
race maudite: 


A race upon which a curse 1s laid and which must live in falsehood and 
perjury because it knows that its desire, that which constitutes life’s dearest 





t See William C. Carter, Marcel Proust. A Life, New Haven 2001, p. 298. ‘Is it pos- 
sible’, Carter wonders, ‘that Marcel, like his future Narrator, wandered through 
the working-class quarters of Venice, casting covetous glances at attractive young 
women or men?’ That Carter is taken in by the ‘young women’ casts some light on 
his degree of understanding of this fundamental Proustian problem. 

2 Letter of 17 May 1888. See Philip Kolb, ed., Correspondance de Marcel Proust, Paris 
1993, vol. xxi, p. 550 

3 See Gide’s diary entry of 14 May 1920. 
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pleasure, is held to be punishable, shameful, an inadmismble thing: which 
must deny its God, since 1ts members, even when Christians, when at the 
bar of justice they appear and are arraigned, must before Christ and in his 
name refute as a calumny what is their very life; sons without a mother, to 
whom they are obliged to lie all her life long and even in the hour when they 


cloge her dying eyes; friends without friendships . . 4 


And so it goes on for over half a page or more, the tumbling rush 
of a single sentence in which a lifetime’s agony at last seems to 
find a breath. 


A race which must live in falsehood—this is the comment of the 
Narrator, who has just been spying upon Baron de Charlus and the tailor, 
Jupien. It is curious that Marcel, who has been completely innocent of 
homosexual experience up to this point, should now suddenly become 
such a powerful authority. Such narrative implausibility immediately 
suggests, of course, that Proust is describing not Marcel’s experience but 
his own. It was he who had been compelled to dissimulate his whole life 
long, to lie to his mother, to pursue safely unattainable women, to deny 
the open secret, and challenge to a duel anyone who dared even venture 
an allusion to it. If a journalist had the nerve to refer to the boyish feat- 
ures of Proust’s young women, there would be a polite rebuke in the 
post the next day—which, of course, only made things worse, waking 
further suspicions. The murmurings never ceased and the more widely 
his propensities were rumoured, the more panicky his fear became: the 
torment ended only with his death. 


In his work, the fear expresses itself in the fact that he camouflaged 
the boys, dressing all the most desirable ones up as girls—a practice 
Gide reproached him for. There are exceptions to the rule, of course; 
but it undeniably exists. Proust’s innocent blunders on this score can 
be as funny as they are moving, as when the Narrator’s eye lights upon 
some ‘fishergirls’—as if fishing were such a female-dominated profes- 
sion. Albertine’s all-too-sturdy neck has become so familiar as to be 
almost wearisome. Less well known is the Narrator’s recollection of the 
day Albertine allowed him to kiss her for the first time: he smiled, he 
remembers, with inward gratitude towards the unknown seducer ‘who 





4 ‘Sodome et Gomorthe I’, A la recherche du temps perdu 111, Paris 1988, p. 16; 
Remembrance of Things Past, London 1981, vol. a, p. 637. 
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had wrought so profound a change in her and had so simplified my 
task’ 5 But what change could be so profound as a shift in sexual inclina- 
tion? An Albert who had already succumbed to another man’s embraces 
seems the only plausible explanation for Marcel’s gratitude. The same 
goes for the crude phrase Albertine lets slip: me faire casser—an expres- 
gion that the narrator blanches to complete: le pot—street slang for a 
practice more usually attributed to the inhabitants of Sodom than to 
those of Gomorrah.® 


Virtues and vices 


Again and again, we find Proust getting tangled up in the veil that he has 
thrown over his forbidden loves. The confusion recurs with the notori- 
ous chambermaid of Baroness Putbus, an unforgettable character in A 
la recherche du temps perdu precisely because she remains a chimera all 
through the novel, pursued but never caught. Robert de Saint-Loup tells 
the Narrator that Mme Putbus’s maid is the prettiest girl he has ever 
seen, and prepared to do anything; after this, Marcel tries obsessively to 
arrange an encounter. Mme Putbus’s maid becomes the embodiment 
and goal of his secret desires—but one which he never attains. Or not, 
at least, in the final version of A la recherche. Things go rather differ- 
ently in the preliminary studies for the novel, the so-called ‘Esquisses’, 
or sketches, printed in part in the 1989 Pléiade edition. Here we find a 
variety of long passages describing the Narrator’s rendez-vous with this 
dream figure. For the reader of A la recherche, this has the ring of an oxy- 
moron: Mme Putbus’s maid in a real encounter? But this is exactly what 
the ‘Esquisses’ depict. Marcel contrives a meeting with her, in Padua. 
She stands before us at last: a tall blonde, her face now disfigured by 
cuts and burns from a steamboat accident. Together they go to see the 
Giotto frescoes in the Cappella Scrovegni—the Vices and Virtues, whose 
reproductions hang in the Combray schoolroom—and then, overcome 
by desire, the Narrator takes her up to a hotel room. Afterwards, they 
talk a little. Marcel proposes a future excursion, in his car. ‘Oh yes, I love 
cars,’ she replies enthusiastically. ‘Here’s what I like: cars . . . baccarat, 





s ‘Sodome et Gomorthe’, A la recherche m1, p. 252; Remembrance of Things Past, 
vol. 2, p. 888. 

6 See ‘La Posonmere’, A la recherche 111, pp. 840-3; Remembrance of Things Past, vol. 
3, Pp. 343-5. See also Ina Hartwig, ‘Der zerbrochene Topf, in Rainer Speck and 
Michael Maar, eds, Marcel Proust. Zwischen Belle Epoque und Moderne, Frankfurt am 
Main 2000, pp. 15-25. 
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good wine and the races.’ Typically feminine interests, of course. Proust, 
incidentally, noticed this himself and added ‘clothes’ to the list.” 


These small sticking plasters on the young girl’s badly shaven cheeks 
show how close Proust stayed to his own experience in the outlines 
and drafts. For the novel, all was transformed; but he invented hardly 
a thing. In his letters, he speaks so nonchalantly of his Narrator in the 
first person singular as to make a rigid textualist shudder. And the scene 
above, in Padua, with the valet—for simplicity’s sake, let us take off 
his wig—has an undeniable stamp of reality. Might it have taken place 
in October 1900, when Proust, released from maternal supervision, 
travelled to Italy for the second time? In ‘Esquisse xviii’, for Albertine 
disparue, the Narrator describes what had taken place on an earlier trip 
there. Evidently there had been some rendez-vous in prospect, which fell 
through due to his mother’s change of plans—causing Marcel, who had 
thought himself within reach of his erotic goal, to fly into a desperate 
rage. (In the novel, it is the sight of the words ‘Mme Putbus and attend- 
ants’ in the hotel’s register of expected guests that wildly exacerbates the 
Narrator’s chronic state of desire—throwing him into conflict with his 
mother, who had planned their departure for that day.) Perhaps Proust, 
on his second journey, was planning to compensate for that which his 
mother’s company had obliged him to miss in May. 


In the ‘Esquisses’, the tall maid with the mutilated face is expecting 
Marcel in Padua. Evidently he had sent for her in writing, through the 
good offices of a mutual friend—one Robert. A passing remark sug- 
gests, again, the mysterious autumn journey, not the spring. After the 
hotel, Mme Putbus’s maid returns with the Narrator for a second visit 
to the Cappella Scrovegni—unlike his own friend, he comments, who 
preferred not to accompany him twice. This may have been aimed at 
Reynaldo Hahn who, with his cousin Marie Nordlinger, had also been in 
Venice in May—Nordlinger helping Proust with his Ruskin—and who 
had made the 25-mile train journey to Padua with him then. 


So there are two visits to Giotto’s Vices and Virtues; in between, the slak- 
ing of pleasure, followed by a tête-à-tête. Two details stand out from this 


intimate conversation. The first is the discovery that Marcel might have 
had the chance to meet Mme Putbus’s maid much earlier, as she, too, 


7 See ‘Albertine disparue’, Esquisse rvii, A la recherche rv, p. 732. 
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came from around Combray. A gentleman of the neighbourhood had 
seduced her when she was in service at the Château Mérouville. (In A 
la recherche, Mme Putbus’s maid turns out to be the sister of Théodore, 
from Combray; Proust retains the motif with a slight variation.) The 
second detail is the chambermaid’s peculiar habit of speech. She does 
not end her sentences with the customary interrogative, ‘N’est-ce pas?’, 
but with a much broader, ‘Ppas? This double ‘p’—mark of a country 
accent, or some other particular way of talking—is permanently assigned 
to the character: ‘Vous comprenez bien, ppas? , ‘C’est plutôt drréle, ppas?, 
or ‘Vous étes Gonné que je sois venue, ppas?® It is a curious and, literally, 
eloquent detail; not easy to forget. 


On the valet’s trail 


The clues begin to come together—making it possible to venture a ten- 
tative thesis for one, at least, of the biographical models behind Mme 
Putbus’s maid. A valet, associated with Proust’s circle, who came from 
Proust’s home district, the area around Lfliers: was there such a man? 
Indeed. Félicie Fitau, the Prousts’ old family servant and a key model for 
the redoubtable Françoise, had a nephew: Robert Ulrich. It is a Robert, 
of course, who mediates between Mme Putbus’s maid and the Narrator; 
more importantly, Ulrich’s name winks at us through Proust’s corre- 
spondence. The first letter, dated 1906 and discovered quite by chance, 
indicates a fairly lengthy previous acquaintance. Ulrich asks a mutual 
friend, René Peter, to return the enclosed sum of a thousand francs to 
Monsieur Marcel Proust.’ So Proust had lent Ulrich money—or, per- 
haps, given it to him, in which case Ulrich’s repayment through an 
intermediary might indicate a rift. If so, it did not last very long. Even 
after Ulrich had officially left the Proust household with Félicie in 1907, 
Proust employed him frequently on his own account. It is not hard to 
guess in what capacity: as valet. Proust also occasionally refers to him 
as his ‘secretary—his secondary duties in this sphere emerging from 
a letter Proust wrote in 1909 to Francis de Croisset about the arrange- 
ments for his holiday accommodation in Normandy. If Ulrich came to 
Cabourg, he did not have to sleep next to him: ‘Cela m’est égal: he was 
quite indifferent, always a clear indication with Proust, when he laid 
such stress upon it, that the contrary was true." Right up to 1912, Proust 


8 ‘Albertine disparue’, Esquisse xvili, A la recherche 1v, p. 725. 
9 Correspondance, voL vi, p. 192. » Correspondance, vol. ty, p. r77ff. 
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repeatedly tried to intervene on Ulrich’s behalf, or to find him a position 
in some aristocratic household. He was clearly well-disposed towards 
him, or indebted to him in some way. At the same time, he used to deny 
personal knowledge of him, as if there might be something offensive 
about that. All of which would seem to point in one direction. 


And then there is the matter of the extra ‘p’. It appears once again in 
a letter to Hahn, dated 1907, which Proust ends with the command, 
‘Brustez’—burn; an instruction which was, as so often, ignored. The sub- 
ject was Ulrich’s love life—for, if available to his master, Ulrich also had 
a mistress, who wrote to him. Proust, indiscreet, read this letter and 
quoted from it to Hahn: ‘Des choses jolies, ppas?” For “n’est-ce pas”, he 
explained." This must give us pause: ‘ppas’, then, was a familiar expres- 
sion for Ulrich and his circle—the same little double ‘p’ that falls so 
frequently from the lips of Mme Putbus’s maid; who loves cars, wine 
and baccarat in such a boorishly virile way. 


All of this may, of course, be just comcidence, and Mme Putbus’s maid 
the purest fiction. All the same: the tall blonde in Padua had a badly dis- 
figured face, treated by the chemist from Combray. One would almost 
bet a small sum—thirteen francs, say—on the odds of finding a report of 
some steamboat accident, resulting in severe facial injuries, in the faits 
divers of Paris newspapers for 1900. 


= Correspondance, voL vii, p. 284. 
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CHRISTOPHER PRENDERGAST 


MODERNISM’S NIGHTMARE? 


Art, Matter, Mechanism 


. H. AupDEN said he had two questions when reading 
a poem: ‘The first is technical: “Here is a verbal con- 
traption. How does it work?”. The second is: “What 
kind of guy inhabits this poem?”.” Disarmingly—and 
deceptively—simple, Auden’s questions, jointly, take us to all manner 
of places, many of which have long since been vacated, most notably by 
those on indefinite postmodernist leave in the playground of ‘forms’. 
In particular, the second question—addressed to the quality of the 
human presence in the verbal machine and thus to the poem’s ethical 
significance—imight well be viewed by some representatives of contem- 
porary critical persuasions (for example, followers of Paul de Man) as the 
residue of a naive and sentimental humanism. Yet what happens when 
this second question is liquidated by the first, when the human leaves 
the contraption to its own devices—in various senses of the term, includ- 
ing the Russian Formalist one—is an issue of considerable importance. 
The following—a collection of strictly provisional thoughts inspired, in 
part, by T. J. Clark’s recent book on Modernist painting, Farewell to an 
Idea—engages with what is most uncomfortable in that issue, by way of 
a reflection on a modern view of art as, fundamentally, the application of 
technique to matter.” 





Put in this way, of course, my topic could be said to implicate the whole 
of art, since this, by at least one definition, is what art is, in the history 
of aesthetic thought that flows from, and variously modifies, the Greek 
notion of technt. However, consciousness of what such a definition 
might ultimately entail when we press it to the point of saying, not just 
that art is the application of technique to matter, but that art is only the 
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application of technique to matter, is a relatively recent historical phe- 
nomenon. According to Clark in Farewell to an Idea, there is a particular 
emphasis on both technique and matter, in the period we call modernity 
and the movements we call Modernism, whose implications and conse- 
quences we have still not yet fully thought through. These implications 
and consequences are grim, and I should make immediately clear that 
what follows is very far from being good news. It has nothing whatsoever 
to do with the all-too-easy, complacent celebrations that have so often 
accompanied what we like to call the materiality of art and the associated 
moves of the so-called reflexive turn in contemporary literary theory. 


From the Frankfurt School to the moment of Tel Quel, mise en abyme, the 
self-conscious display by the art work of its own procedures, was hailed 
as liberating, even revolutionary, in so far as it was held to extricate us 
from the grip of ideology and its naturalizing habits. Positing represen- 
tations as self-consciously made artefacts meant that the meanings these 
encoded could also be unmade, and remade, in the perspective of a per- 
manent revolution. But, as we tumble into the abyss of the reflexive turn, 
there is, alas, a far more dispiriting conclusion that can be drawn, close 
to the paradoxical outcomes of the scientific revolution. At the moment 
of its birth and early development, science was supposed to free us from 
the dead weight of authority and superstition; but, in so doing, its ulti- 
mate lesson may be to deny the very foundations of freedom, by teaching 
us that we are caught in the blind determinisms and mechanisms of a 
purely material world. This is the thought that would come to haunt, 
amongst others, Nietzsche, Mallarmé, Conrad and Walter Pater, in the 
nineteenth century.’ 


References to matter, material world and materiality take us to the 
threshold of the various doctrines known as materialism. I want to start 
by discriminating some of the relevant meanings and contexts involved 
here, as well as gesturing towards a history which might encompass 
them. In the study of art and literature, these meanings and contexts 
are essentially threefold: for shorthand purposes, I shall call them the 


' The Dyer’s Hand, London 196a, pp. 50-1 

2 T. J. Clark, Farewell to an Idea. Episodes from a History of Modernism, New Haven 
and London 1993. 

3 The anxiety over the machine and the mechanical can be traced back to the late 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. see the fascinating study by Catherine Liu, 
Copying Machines. Taking Notes for the Automaton, Minneapolis 2000. 
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Romantic, the positivist and the semiotic. The first discrimination con- 
cerns materialism in the senses evoked by modern science and modern 
economy: the place and role of art in the age of industrialization. This first 
context yields what is of course a familiar story—basically, one of oppo- 
sition. In late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century Romanticism, 
scientific method was perceived as resting on a deadly atomism, an 
analytics of matter that drained it of meaning and destroyed the intui- 
tive sense of connexion with the living presences and processes of 
Nature—in whose name Goethe and Wordsworth attacked the modern 
scientific spirit. Relatedly, economic materialism—the new forces of 
production and the culture of secular techno-rationality that accompa- 
nied them—was held to have installed the rule of instrumental reason, 
which marked the emergence of the disenchanted world of modernity. 
In this moment, art and literature—or, more generally, the category of 
the aesthetic—are commonly seen as a rearguard action against this 
hegemony. Counterposed to mechanical materialism is the organicist 
materialism which underpins a redemptive view of the nature of art of 
aesthetic experience as the royal road to the reunion of matter and spirit, 
sundered by modernity. In this conception, matter is redeemed through 
its infusion by spirit as for example, in the quasi-Spinozist aesthetic 
pantheism of the Romantics and the accompanying artistic doctrine of 
correspondances, whereby the materiality of the poetic word was held to 
embody or, literally, incorporate, the sphere of the transcendental—a 
theory of poetry as onomatopceia married to metaphysics; one term for 
which, in Romantic aesthetic thought, was the ‘symbol’.4 


The two other moments that I have listed as the historical successors 
to the Romantic—the positivist and the semiotic—are quite different in 
their respective ways with the category of materiality. Positivism applies 
rather than resists the application of science to the understanding of 
art and literature, broadly as the analysis of the material and social con- 
ditions of literary production, with a corresponding demystification of 
the Romantic—organicist view. Marxism expands this approach, with 


+ Clark makes the interesting point that, against all the odds, these ideas survive 
in a certain way of thinking about Modernist abstract painting: the belief that 
pure ‘forms’ of paint are embodiments of meaning. He describes this belief as ‘late 
Romantic’ and characterizes it as the attempt to ‘move signification from the realm 
of the discursive into that of the symbol—where symbols would simply make or 
be meaning, with meaning inhering in them, as substance or essence’: Farewell 
to an Idea, p. 253. 
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its stress on the materiality of signifying practices, or what Clark calls 
‘the historical, material place and determination of the whole language- 
game’. Clark however also takes this to mean ‘not just the phenomenal 
“stuff” of any one token within it’, but rather a set of practices, saturated 
with historically realized human meanings and values; a whole phenom- 
enology of the making of lived meanings, articulated through the body 
and work on the world.’ 


The notion of materiality as ‘phenomenal stuff, or what we have come 
to call the materiality of the signifier, is rather the theme of the third 
moment, the semiotic, and the related cluster of labels that go with 
it formalism, structuralism, deconstruction. In this third moment, the 
sign is material in the literal sense of physical matter (phonic or graphic) 
and is decisively recast in the association with the Saussurian notion 
of arbitrariness. As arbitrary physical mark or sound, the sign is char- 
acterized by thickness and opacity rather than transparency. Unlike the 
organic integrations of Romantic ideology, or the dense weave of social 
meanings foregrounded by Marxist materialism, what is here empha- 
sized is rather the sign as the site of a resistance to meaning: the pull 
of the material is a pull away from (the fiction of) embodied meaning. 
This, famously, is the approach of Paul de Man, who deploys the idea 
of the linguistic and literary sign as brute matter with the express inten- 
tion of wrecking all possible groundings of art as humanly meaningful, 
under the general heading of the illusions of Romantic anthropomor- 

phism—described, in the essay on Rousseau in Allegories of Reading, 
as ‘the loss of the illusion of meaning’. Another way of putting this 
Ee ey tres E ee eas 
‘verbal contraption’. 


5 Farewell to an Idea, p. 259. 
€ There has recently been an attempt to take de Man’s notion of ‘materiality’ fur- 
ther, by way of the stress in his posthumously published collection Aesthetic Ideology 
on the themes of ‘inscription’ and ‘performativity’, whereby textual materiality 
is seen as ‘material event’ intervening in history ‘to make something happen’. 
See Material Events. Paul de Man and the Afterlife of Theory, ed. Tom Cohen et 
al, Minneapolis 2001. T. J. Clark is a contributor to this discussion. One of 
the other contributors, Jacques Derrida, glosses the relevant notion as follows: 
The materiality in question—and one must gauge the importance of this irony 
or paradoz—-is not a thing it ıs not something (sensible or intelligible); rt is not 
even the matter of 2 body As it is not samething, as it is nothing and it works, 
cela œuvre, this nothing therefore operates, 1t forces, but as a force of resistance. It 
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Over the course of 150 years or so, we thus encounter a remarkable 
shift from the Romantic way with matter as an attempt to rescue it 
from the purely mechanical, passing by way of the organic, to a radi- 
cally anti-Romantic conception, which restores the materiality of art and 
language to the realm of the mechanism. Behind, or accompanying this 
shift, lies a massive cultural and political history. For the Romantics, 
the aesthetic was at once a term of resistance and redemption, saving 
us from submission to the meaninglessness of material determinations. 
In Schiller’s theoretical writings, for example, the Aesthetic State (where 
‘state’ signifies both subjective condition and political form) is one in 
which wholeness of being is recovered from the atomistic fragmenta- 
tions inflicted by modern science and political economy. The Aesthetic 
State is at once the ground and guarantee of what Schiller understands 
by freedom, where freedom is to be grasped partly in the Kantian sense 
of freedom from the blind determinations of material nature. Art, in the 
Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Mankind, offers the escape route from 
that potential or actual submission. 


Webs of necessity 


But consider what happens later in the century to the idea of freedom in 
its relations with the categories of art, science and material nature. Here, 





resists both beautiful form and matter as substantial and organic totality. This is 
one of the reasons why de Man never says, it seems to me, matter but materiality. 
Assummg the risk of this formula, although de Man does not do so himself, | 
would say that it is a materiality without matter . . . (p. 350). 
The gloss is difficult and opaque, but interestingly related by Derrida to a distinc- 
tion between the organic and the mechanical; materiality without matter belongs 
with the machine or the machine-like, as a point of resistance to the illusion of 
meaningful aesthetic wholeness. This would seem to be in many ways consistent 
with the emphasis in earlier de Man on textual materiality as an arbitrariness or a 
contingency that disrupts and disfigures the drive towards an achieved plenitude 
of meaning. This—a force or effect, rather than a substance—is what materiality 
‘makes happen’ as ‘event’ in history, whereas aesthetic ideology seeks to freeze 
and transcend the historical. This is certainly a novel re-location of the relations 
between language, art and matter and, as Derrida notes, has nothing in common 
with our more traditional understandings of ‘materialism’. Quite how one might 
handle the ‘paradox’ of a ‘materiality without matter’ is, as yet, far from clear. It 
presumably has some connexion with the anti-foundationalist distinction between 
ontology and ‘hauntology’, the ‘spectral’ reality mside all material incarnations, 
mapped out in Spectres of Marx. 
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first of all, is a passage from one of Joseph Conrad’s letters on the theme 
of the world as a freedom-denying machine: 


There is a—let us say—a machine. It evolved itself (I am severely scientific) 
out of a chaos of scraps of iron and behold!—it knits. I am horrified at 
the horrible work and stand appalled. I feel it ought to embroider—but it 
goes on knitting. You come and say “This is all right: it’s only a question 
of the nght kind of oil Let us use this—for instance—celestial oil and the 
machine will embroider a most beautiful design in purple and gold’. Will 
it? Alas, no. You cannot by any special lubrication make embroidery with 
a knitting machine. And the most withering thought is that the infamous 
thing has made itself: made itself without thought, without consclence, 
without foresight, without eyes, without heart. It is a tragic accident—and 
it has happened. You can't interfere with it... you can’t even smash it In 
virtue of that truth one and immortal which lurks in the force that made it 
spring into existence it is what it is—and rt is indestructiblel 

It knits us in and it knits us out. It has knitted time, space, pain, death, 
corruption, despair and all the illusions—and nothing matters. I'll admit 
however that to look at the remorseless process is sometime amusing.’ 


This, as Edward Said notes in Beginnings, not only expresses an attitude 
to life; it also has profound implications for Conrad’s conception of nar- 
rative art, as the place of an almost unmanageable conflict between the 
desire for freedom in the form of an authoring hero or human agent and 
the recalcitrance of a world perceived and posed as inhuman machine. 
Consider now a passage from Walter Pater’s study of Winckelmann on 
the relations between art, world and freedom: 


Let us understand by poetry all literary production which attains the power 
of giving joy by its form as distinct from its matter Only in this varied liter- 
ary form can art command that width, variety, delicacy of resources, which 
will enable it to deal with the conditions of modern life. What modern art 
has to do in the service of culture is so to rearrange the details of modern 
life, go to reflect it, that it may satisfy the spirit. And what does the spirit 
need in the face of modern life? The sense of freedom. That naive, rough 
sense of freedom, which supposes man’s will to be limited if at all only by a 
will stronger than his, he can never have again. The attempt to represent it 
in art would have so little verisimilitude that rt would be flat and uninterest- 
ing. The chief factor in the thoughts of the modern mind concerning itself 
is the intricacy, the universality of natural law even ın the moral order. For 





7 Letter to Robert Cunninghame Graham, 20 December 1897, ın Gerard Jean- 
Aubry, Joseph Conrad: Life and Letters, London 1927, p. 216. 
3 Beginnings: Intention and Method, New York 1975, P. 133. 
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us necessity is not as of old an image without us, with whom we can do war- 
fare; it is a magic web woven through and through us, like that magnetic 
system of which modern science speaks, penetrating us with a network 
subtler than our subtlest nerves, yet bearing ın it the central forces of the 
world. Can art represent men and women in these bewildering toils so as 
to give the spirit at least an equivalent for the sense of freedom? 


This intriguing passage calls for careful reading. It asks a question about 
modern art in relation to modern life, based on the assumption that 
the task of the former is to ‘re-arrange’ the latter in order to ‘satisfy the 
spirit’. The needs of the spirit are defined in terms of what Pater (echo- 
ing Schiller) calls ‘the sense of freedom’. Freedom, as the requirement 
of spirit, is not what is spontaneously on offer from modern life. On 
the contrary, modern life teaches us that we are caught in the trammels 
(the ‘bewildering toils’) of necessity—not the realm of necessity of pre- 
modern life, but rather necessity as understood by modern science, the 
play of physical determinations penetrating our subjectivities and nerv- 
ous systems with ‘the central forces of the world’. The function of art 
is to liberate us from these bewildering toils by giving to the spirit ‘at 
least an equivalent of the sense of freedom’. It is here that Pater’s precise 
phrasing demands close scrutiny. Pater does not say that ‘culture’, in 
attempting to satisfy the needs of the spirit, supplies us with freedom 
(this rather is Schiller’s far more optimistic argument); what it supplies 
or can supply is the ‘sense’ of freedom. This is already a weakening of 
Schiller’s strong claim, and it is further accentuated in the account of art 
as a representation delivering not freedom nor even the ‘sense’ of free- 
dom but, in the last sentence, an ‘equivalent’ of the sense of freedom. 
So, a simulacrum, a substitution, which may console us for what we 
lack in the disenchanted world of science, but which cannot be confused 
with the real thing. It is a mere equivalent, a fiction, an illusion of free- 
dom, or a mechanism, which, once subjected to conscious examination, 
can be seen as such. Whence Pater’s repeated insistence throughout his 
critical writings on the ethical demand that literature be made and read 
reflexively, so as to demonstrate its fabricated character, to reveal the 
mechanism that underlies the effects it produces. 


This is, of course, a first version of what we ourselves have come 
more routinely to know as the honesty, the good conscience of the 





° The Renaissance, London and New York 1893, pp. 244-5. 
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reflexive turn, opposing the bad faith of the organicist and the anthropo- 
morphic. But it can be seen, in Pater’s terms, that a grave problem 
immediately arises: what are the consequences if what is revealed in 
the reflexive moment is precisely the pure mechanism behind the fic- 
tions of freedom? This is modernism’s nightmare. Take for example 
Mallarmé’s spectacularly convoluted address to this problem in La 
Musique et les lettres: 


We know, captives of an absolute formula, that indeed there is only that 
which is. Forthwith to dismiss the cheat, however, on a pretext, would 
indict our inconsequence, denying the pleasure we want to take: for that 
beyond 1s its agent, and the engine I might say were I not loath to perform, 
in-public, the impious dismantling of the fiction and consequently of the 
literary mechanism, display the principal part or nothing. But I venerate 
how, by a trick, we project to a height forfended—and with thunder!—the 
conscious lack in us of what shines up there. What is it fore A game.” 


The motif of the game, the word ‘jeu’, is a constant companion in 
Mallarmé’s poetry and writings about poetry: the Jew supréme of the 
sonnet ‘Une dentelle s’abolit’, the jeu littéraire of the famous letter to 
Verlaine, the jeu de la parole in the preface to René Ghil’s Traité du verbe. 
The ‘game’ here is the game of art and poetry, the Jeu with a capital ‘]’ 
in ‘Une dentelle s’abolit’ as signifier of its supreme value, its prestige. But 
Mallarmé is haunted, too, by the thought that the game is also an empty 
and futile one—the jeu insensé of his homage to Villiers de !’Isle-Adam. 
He thus shuttles between a view of the greatness of art and a view of its 
vanity. In the passage from La Musique et les lettres, Mallarmé addresses 
the question as to how much of this uncertainty should be revealed, or 
hidden. Relatedly, there is the question as to whom he addresses: is it 
himself, in a kind of private soliloquy, or a notional reading public? In 
the passage, the word ‘game’ thus comes to designate a double game: 
there is the literary game (here variously defined as the ‘fiction’, the 
‘literary mechanism’ and the ‘trick’), and the intellectual game of con- 
cealment and disclosure played with the public as to the basis of the 
literary game—that is, whether to mystify or demystify. Mallarmé thus 
turns inside a dilemma: whether to open up the basis of the literary 
game to the public gaze, or to refrain from making public a private 
knowledge (his being loath to ‘perform in public the impious disman- 
tling of the fiction’). And, being Mallarmé, this reluctance to expose 





10 (Ruvres completes, Paris 1945, p. 657. 
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the possible truth of the game, its status as mere ‘trick’, is reflected in 
his own opaquely hermetic syntax and the corresponding struggle the 
reader has to make sense of it. In The Field of Cultural Production, Pierre 
Bourdieu glosses this passage as follows: 


Hermeticiam, in this case, perfectly fulfils its function: to utter ‘in public’ 
the true nature of the field, and of its mechanisms, is sacrilege par excel- 
lence, the unforgivable sin which all the censorships constituting the field 
seek to repress. These are things that can only be said in such a way 
that they are not said. If Mallarmé can, without excluding himself from 
the field, utter the truth about a field which excludes the publishing of its 
own truth, this is because he says it in a language which is designed to 
be recognized within the field because everything, in its very form, that of 
euphemism and Verneinung, affirms that he recognizes its censorships.” 


Flaubert’s puppets 


Bourdieu here takes a robustly critical view of the elitist, anti-democratic 
implications of Mallarmé’s devious circling around a form of knowledge 
(the disenchanted knowledge of art as mechanical trickery) that cannot be 
made public. These are serious ethical, and political, considerations. Buta 
straightforward denunciation of Mallarmé’s ambiguous stance, however 
strongly motivated, does nevertheless ignore the delicacy of the relevant 
problematic—that which, perhaps somewhat theatrically, I have termed 
Modernism’s nightmare. Let us now venture a little further into this 
nightmare—or, shall we say, anxiety—by way of three further reference 
points: Flaubert, Kleist and Thomas Mann. This may appear prima facie 
to be a most improbable alignment, and even more so when I add, even 
if only as footnotes, two others: Cézanne and Paul de Man. A devilishly 
exotic brew, to be sure; but hopefully the more general line of argument 
I will be trying to run through these diverse sources will be clear. 


I start with my principal example, Flaubert. Positioning Flaubert as a 
pivotal figure in this story may come as no surprise, but a somewhat 
curious anecdote from Flaubert’s correspondence may perhaps enliven 
this otherwise predictable move. On January 30th, 1879, the very same 
day on which Flaubert received a letter from Turgenev recommending, 
for reasons of health, that Flaubert take more walks, he fell and broke 
his leg. Being Flaubert, he did not go so far as to interpret this unhappy 


= The Field of Cultural Production, Cambridge 1993, p. 73. 
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coincidence as a ‘sign’ that the world does not accommodate itself to 
human designs. But he might have found himself musing on another 
letter that he himself had written to his admirer, Mme Brainne, six 
months previously, on August rst, 1878, in which he also spoke of his 
leg—his youthful one: 


When I compare myself to what I was then, I think I am a wreck, I remem- 
her my arm and my leg, so plump and shapely they were, but I abandon the 
quotation because thirty years ago the extremity of your youth would have 
placed you out of my reach. However, we do not choose our lives, they are 
thrust upon us. Poor little puppets that we arel™ 


Puppets, or marionettes, are also a key analogy for human beings in 
another letter, written some twenty-five years earlier, where the figure of 
the puppet is not a passing metaphor for the vicissitudes of human life 
but a constitutive element of a conception of art and the artist. The pas- 
sage in which the analogy is embedded is, by any measure, scary. 


This urge to cheapen everything 13 profoundly French, the land of equality 
and ant-lfberty. For liberty is detested in this dear country of ours. The ideal 
form of the state, according to the sociahsts, is it not a kind of huge monster 
absorbing into itself all individual action, all personality, all thought, man- 
aging everything, doing everything . . . And consequently, ever since 1830, 
France has been in the grip of an idiot realism. The infallibility of universal 
suffrage 1s about to become a dogma which will take the place of papal infal- 
libility. Brute force, weight of numbers, respect for the masses has taken 
the place of the authority of the name, of divine right, the supremacy of the 
Spirit ... Republic or monarchy, we won't get beyond all that stuff for some 
time. It’s the outcome of protracted endeavours in which all have played 
their part from de Maistre down to pére Enfantin. And the republicans have 
done more than most What is equality then if it 1s not the negation of all 
liberty, all forms of superiority, of Nature itself? Equality, it’s slavery. That 
is why I love art. There, at least, all is liberty in this world of fictions. Every 
wish is granted, you can do anything, simultaneously be king and subject, 
active and passive, victim and priest. No limits there; for you and your kind 
humanity is a puppet with little bells on its costume to be set jingling with a 
prod of the pen, just like the street-corner puppeteer who works the strings 
with his foot.” 


NN 
o Selected Letters, London 1997, P. 415. 

n Selected Letters, pp. 176-7. Elsewhere in the correspondence Flaubert describes 
the (modern) work of art as a ‘game of skittles’ and a ‘hoax’. That this is seen as 
related to a distinctively modern obseasion with ‘technique’ is made clear in another 
letter, in which Flaubert refers to the great literary predecessors as writers who 
‘have no techniques’. 
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There is much that is disturbing in this passage, above all the way 
the detached, alienated image of the artist as puppeteer, manipulating 
a puppet-like humanity with ‘a prod of the pen’, is embedded in an 
openly reactionary reflection (if not a semi-hysterical denunciation) of 
the modern politics of equality; offset by the further, and related, image 
of the artist as the one who enjoys absolute, untrammelled liberty, the 
being for whom there are ‘no limits’, who is free to ‘do anything’. This, 
basically, is a dream of inhuman or anti-human omnipotence, with a 
strong echo of the Faustian pact in which ‘every wish is granted’. I 
shall return briefly to the politics of this at the end, in connexion with 
that other modern Faustian pact, in Thomas Mann. For the moment, 
what should interest us here is the identification of art with mecha- 
nism. As a conception of art and the artist, it also resonates into other 
moments of the correspondence, notably the letters in which Flaubert 
represents literature as lourde machinerie, ‘heavy machinery’, anda ‘piece 
of machinery’ (quelle mécanique). This is one version of what is entailed 
by Flaubert’s famous self-description as an homme-plume. The phrase is 
an arresting one. It may call to mind the more-or-less standard English 
‘penman’, of which Joyce makes great use in Finnegans Wake; but the 
French of course reverses the terms of the English: not a penman but a 
man-pen. The man-pen is the one who writes simply for the sake of writ- 
ing, and from there it is but a step to the picture of Flaubert pacing his 
room at Croisset, turning inside what he called ‘the pangs of style, the 
agonies of assonance, the tribulations of syntax’, cranking out sentences 
as pure verbal forms, detached from considerations of human reference, 
linked to the project of the ‘book about nothing’. Writing, that is to say, 
as, precisely, mechanics: rather like the mechanical rhythms of Binet’s 
lathe churning out napkin rings in Madame Bovary. 


I do not, of course, wish to imply that Flaubert’s actual novels are 
reducible to this chilling programme; only that it represents one side 
of the Flaubertian imagination that is exemplary for understanding one 
of the problematic faces of Modernism. In the novels themselves we 
have a glimpse of what this looks like, in the account of the first meet- 
ing of Bouvard and Pécuchet on the banks of the Canal Saint-Martin. 
They walk to and fro, greet each other and finally sit down to talk, 
in a sequence of gestures that reminds us of nothing so much as the 
signals of a clown routine. It might therefore be appropriate to recall 
here Bergson’s remarks about the clown figure in his essay on laughter, 
where he argues that the point of the clown’s routines is to generate and 
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intensify a process of mechanization, whose cumulative effect is one 
of dehumanization.“ Thus, as a first encounter, a narrative incipit, the 
beginning of Bouvard et Pécuchet mocks the whole convention of narra- 
tive beginnings as introducing the reader to a human world; here, we are 
rather thrust into a place that resembles the world of the marionette. 


Kleist, Cézanne and Mann 


Flaubert’s use of the marionette figure is ad hoc and casual, but it may 
direct our thoughts to its far more systematic deployment in Kleist’s 
essay on the Marionettentheater. Kleist’s essay is the great anomaly in the 
Romantic corpus, staking all on the mechanical rather than the organic, 
but it is not my intention here to add yet another drop to the great 
swell of readings that have followed in the wake of Paul de Man’s semi- 
nal, if controversial, account in The Rhetoric of Romanticism. Instead, | 
refer to Kleist as a cue for a double move, two last references: the first 
is a return to the book I mentioned at the beginning, Clark’s Farewell 
to an Idea; the second, with which I shall conclude, is to Mann’s Dr 
Faustus. Clark’s book is about modern painting but also many other 
things besides. In his long chapter on Cézanne’s Bather pictures he 
takes us from what he sees as the terrifying machine of Cézanne’s picto- 
rial representation of the human body, via Freud’s positivist-materialist 
‘Project for a Scientific Psychology’, into a brief meditation on Kleist’s 
essay and its interpretation by de Man. I quote, in extenso, from the con- 
cluding paragraphs of the relevant chapter: 


This is what I have been trying to say all along. Not just that the Bathers 
are haunted by figures of inconsistency and displacement, or by kinds 
of coexistence (of marks and objects) that are more painful than natural, 
more like interruption than juxtaposition, more like the grating and lock- 
ing of the parts of a great psychic machine than the patent disclosure of a 
world . . . [T]he kind of consistency it has is hard for us to deal with—that 
is why we retreat into the world of the imaginary—just because it is ulti- 
mately inhuman, or nonhuman, or has humanity as one of its effects. That 
is what the relation of bodies to the picture rectangle in the Philadelphia 
Bathers has most powerfully to say, I think. We do not like the proposition, 
go we call it forced or artificial. Even the best commentators on Cézanne— 
Roger Fry and Meyer Shapiro, for instance—can be found recoiling from 
the Bathers on these grounds. Or inventing a Bathers with no inorganic 
chill in the arr—having its surface be vibrant, tense, or sensitive. Having 
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it ‘breathe’. But no surface has ever been less animate than this one. No 
handling has ever been less a means of laying hold of (getting one’s hands 
on) a human world. 

I realize these last few sentences have essentially crossed from Freud’s 
territory to that of another, more savage kind of materialism, which I asso- 
ciate with the mechanists of the high Enhghtenment, and with the writer 
who seems to me their best spokesman in our own day, Paul de Man. 
But I do think the two territorles—the Freudian and the mechanistic- 
materialist—overlap. The ‘Project for a Scientific Psychology’ is linked in 
my mind with the great essay by de Man on ‘Aesthetic Formalzation in 
Kleist’... 

Mr C in Kleist’s text 1s the principal dancer in the opera at M, and an 
enthusiast for the puppet theatre in the park. He prefers it by far to the 
human ballet. The narrator expresses his astonishment ‘at the attention C 
is paying this species of art form intended for the masses’: 


—I said that the job of the puppeteer had been presented to me 


as something done without sensitivity, something like turning the 
handle of a barrel-organ [das Drehen einer Kurbel sei die cine Leier 


spich]. 

—Not at all’, he answered. ‘In fact, there is a rather ingenious rela- 
tionship between the movement of the attached puppets, somewhat 
like that of numbers to their logarithms or the asymptotes to the 
hyperbola.’ 

—And yet he believed that even the last trace of human volition 
to which he had referred could be removed from the marionettes, 
that their dance could be transferred completely to the realm of 
mechanical forces and that it could be produced, as I had thought, 
by turning a handle... 

—If that were done,] he said, it would be impossible for a man to 
come anywhere near the puppet. Only a god could equal inanimate 
matter in this respect... 


This is not offered as a description of Cézanne’s last Bathers—not even of 
the London version—but rather of a logic that threatens to overtake them, 
and which strikes me as the key to their mixture of Grand Guignol and 
utopia, or absurdity and perfection. I only say ‘threatens to overtake them’, 
and of course what is ultimately most touching in the Bathers is their will 
to resist the vision of bodies that the pictures’ own ruthlessness makes pos- 
sible. What Kleist gives voice to, in de Man’s reading, is the necessary other 
dream of materialism—the one to which the various (but limited) mecha- 
nisms we call aesthetic gives access, and from which we regularly draw 
back. It is the reason we all hate the beautiful so much. 

Modermsm, I am convinced, would not anger its opponents in the way 
it seems to if it did not so flagrantly assert the beautiful as its ultimate com- 
mitment. And if it did not repeatedly discover the beautiful as nothing but 
mechanism, nothing but matter dictating (dead) form... We might say 
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that aesthetic, as Kleist depicts it, is materialism’s uncanny. Which 18 to say, 
its repressed truth, its ridiculous conclusion—its familiar. And who could 
look at the striding woman ın the Barnes Bathers, or the double figure in 
Philadelphia, or the terrible, camped repetitions of bodies in London, with- 
out realizing that ultimately the horror in these pictures reaches beyond 
any recoverable or irrecoverable human content to the sheer turning of 
the handle of the representational machine? I stand in front of the Barnes 
Bathers and hear a hurdy-gurdy playing.” 


The account here is dense, elliptical, at times compacted to the point 
of impenetrable opacity, but I take it that any reader would be struck 
by its terminus: the curious synzesthesic trope of hearing a barrel-organ 
while looking at Cézanne’s painting. The mechanics of the hurdy-gurdy 
is a very unusual and, indeed, provocative image of Cézanne’s pictorial 
effects; but the intended provocation finds its place in a more general 
argument about Modernist painting. In a nutshell, Clark’s argument 
(or, at least, the Weberian dimension of that argument) has it that 
Modernism battles with the grim facts of mechanism and brute mate- 
riality, as the consequence of its confrontation with—but, at critical 
moments, also its surrender to—the instrumentally rationalized world 
of disenchanted modernity.* In that battle, it is torn by a contradictory 
set of imperatives: at once obliged to accept those facts and seeking to 
escape them, simultaneously to display and repress them, in a desper- 
ate struggle to hold on to a relation of art to human world while at the 
same time acknowledging that this relation, along with the whole tradi- 
tion of the presuppositions of Western art, has been wrecked. This is 
what Clark means when he speaks of modern painting as painting ‘at 
the end of its tether’. There is indeed a note of terror here, a sense of 
nightmare. Its drift is very different from Bourdieu’s ethical censoring 
of Mallarmé’s reluctance to disclose the working of the mechanism in 
art. It is concerned more with the moral and political implications of 
demystification and the corresponding entry into the cold universe of 
the ‘representational machine’, the universe that in Dr Faustus Zeitblom 
will describe, in connexion with Leverkfihn’s mathematical musical plot- 
ting, as ‘the frightful clockwork of the world-structure’. 


3 Farewell to an Idea, pp. 166-7. 

Although, for the purpose of these reflections, I have taken my cue from Clark’s 
account of Modernism, this should not be taken to imply full endorsement of his 
theses, to which I hope to return on another occasion. 
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The frightful clockwork of the world-structure is what underlies 
Leverkiihn’s piece, the Gesta Romanarum, a piece of theatrical music in 
which ‘the characters were not to be men but puppets’. And it will come 
as no surprise that Kleist’s marionette essay is one of the sources of 
Leverktihn’s inspiration. In Leverkithn’s library, as noticed by Zeitblom, 
‘a few books lay on the table: a little volume of Kleist, with the bookmark 
at the essay on marionettes’. The essay subsequently provides the basis 
for a more extended exchange betwen Leverkühn and Zeitblom on the 
subject of aesthetics. This is what Leverktihn says: 


“There is at bottom only one problem im the world, and this 1s its name. How 
does one break through? .. . Here too’, he said, and twitched the little red 
marker in the volume of Kleist on the table, ‘here too it treats of the break- 
through, in the capital essay on the manonettes, and tt is called straight out 
“the last chapter of the history of the world”. But it is only talking about aes- 
thetic, charm, free grace, which actually is reserved to the automaton and 
the god; that 1s, to the unconscious or an endless consciousness, whereas 
every reflection lying between nothing and infinity kills grace’.” 


‘But it is only talking about aesthetic’. We of course know, from 
Zeitblom’s discourse and the narrative ending, that the concept of the 
‘breakthrough’ is not just a matter for aesthetics. It is also, and cata- 
strophically, a matter for politics, of Germany breaking through on the 
tide of Nazism—although whether this authorizes a convincing parallel- 
ism between Leverktihn’s experimental music and fascism, as distinct 
from a forced analogy, remains very much open interpretative business. 


At one level, Nazi ideology, in its reliance on magical and mythic forms 
of thought, was a modern version of reenchantment, and it is largely 
on this ground that the story of Modernism’s more direct involvements 
with fascism is usually told: as varieties of the dream of reenchantment, 
from archaic fantasies of regeneration and ‘order’ to the Futurist wor- 
ship of the dynamic, transforming ‘charisma’ of the machine—which, 
of course, did not prevent the Nazis from proscribing Modernist art 
as entartete Kunst.“ But what matters for the purposes of the present 


7 Thomas Mann, Dr Faustus, London 1951, pp. 307-8. 

* It is no accident that the Italian Futurists were also obsessed with puppets and 
marionettes: see Harold Segel, Pinocchio’s Progeny. Puppets, Marlonettes, Automatons 
and Robots in Modernist and Avant-Garde Drama, Baltimore and London 1995, pp. 
260-96. Segel construes the general significance of the interest in the puppet as 
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argument are not the explicit forms in which particular versions of 
Modernist ideology aligned themselves with fascist ones, but rather the 
ways in which certain Modernist or proto-Modernist anxieties progres- 
sively drew the mind towards revealing and confronting what these 
ideologies concealed. For this reason it might make sense to bring 
Leverkthn’s Gesta Romanarum and its coldly rational composition more 
into the foreground of discussion (it is normally viewed as secondary 
to the later twelve-tone pieces, most notably the Apocalypsis cum figuris 
which, in its trafic with the regressive and the archaic, is seen as impli- 
cated in what will become the mythic thinking of Nazism). The reality 
of Nazism was, of course, the exact opposite of the reenchanted, as 
the ruthless deployment of disenchanted techno-rationality. Zeitblom 
appears to veer between the two poles: in the early pages of the novel 
he envisages the ‘breakthrough’ with high idealist enthusiasm; but later 
comes to see it as bleakly and irretrievably identified with the mech- 
anized, omnipotent destructiveness of Nazism, the new god playing 
wantonly with the machine, working the strings of humanity like a mas- 
ter-puppeteer. Modernism’s nightmare. 


follows: ‘More profoundly, it reveals a yearning to play god, to master life. By con- 
structing replicas of human beings whose movements they can then erert complete 
power over, artists play at being gods instead of being merely playthings of the 
gods’ (p. 4). One notes the uncanny echo of Flaubert. 
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PETER BURKE 


USES OF THE USELESS 


Historians of Europe have sometimes drawn a rather simple contrast between 
a Middle Ages in which scholars and churchmen used Latin to communicate 
with one another and a modem period characterized by the rise of the vernacu- 
lar. They have described the sixteenth century as the age of Ariosto, Montaigne, 
Shakespeare and Cervantes and drawn attention to Luther’s decision to write 
his pamphlets in German; to Paracelsus daring to lecture in the university 
in the same language, to Du Bellay’s defence of French as a fit idiom for 
poetry, and to a group of scholars from Portugal to Poland who published treat- 
ises in praise of their respective mother tongues. Thus the American scholar 
Richard Jones called his classic study of attitudes to English between 1460 and 
1660 The Triumph of the English Language, while Ferdinand Brunot offered an 
equally patriotic account of linguistic change in his multi-volume Histoire de la 
langue francaise. 

Yet as a picture of European culture in the sixteenth century, this stress on 
the vernacular is extremely one-sided. Renaissance humanists not only wrote 
in Latin most of the time but spent much of their energies debating what kind 
of Latin to use. Latin remained the language of the Catholic Church, and was 
introduced by missionaries to cultures beyond Europe, from China to Mexico. It 
was algo the language favoured by critics of the Church, such as Erasmus, not 
only because his native language, Dutch, was spoken by relatively few people 
but also because he wanted his message to reach educated Europeans wherever 
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they lived. Luther, by contrast, used German because he thought that the social 
diffusion of his ideas was more important than their geographical diffusion, 
and Calvin used French for the same reason. All the same, the Protestant 
reformers continued to write in Latin some of the time. After the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, Latin remained ‘the vernacular of the learned’, as the 
Swedish scholar Petrus Ekerman called it as late as 1741—the lingua franca of the 
Republic of Letters. For example, when Galileo switched from Latin to Italian as 
the language of his scientific works, readers from outside Italy wrote to him to 
complain, while Newton and Descartes published major books in Latin as well 
as, respectively, English and French. 

It says something about the culture of the period that at least a thousand 
books were translated from European vernaculars into Latin between 1500 and 
1800, extending all the way from treatises on navigation and glass-makıng to 
epic poems such as Jerusalem Delivered and Paradise Lost, as well as Machiavelli’s 
Prince, Pascal’s Provinciales, the picaresque novel Lazarillo de Tormes and the 
devotional writings of Teresa of Avila. There was a demand for these transla- 
tions, mainly from the Romance languages, because—however counter-intuitive 
this observation may seem today—Englishmen and Germans found ıt much 
easier to cope with Latin than with Spanish or Italian or even French. If we were 
to draw a graph of these translations, the peak would come between 1600 and 
1650, while the decline only became serious as late as 1750 or 80. 

The importance of what might be described as the ‘Latin culture’ of early 
modern Europe has become increasingly well known in the last thirty years or so, 
a time in which we have witnessed the rise of ‘neo-Latin studies’, the foundation 
of journals and the organization of international conferences with titles such as 
Acta Conventus Neolatini Lovaniensis—although the papers themselves are gener- 
ally given in English, French or German. As the footnotes to Francoise Waquet's 
book testify, recent studies on the use of Latin after 1500 are abundant. 

What was long lacking, though, was a general overview of the fortunes of 
modern (or at any rate ‘post-medzval’) Latin. This gap was partly filled by the 
Companion to Neo-Latin Literature (1977) by the Belgian scholar Jozef Ijsewijn (a 
major force supporting neo-Latin studies), by the Catalan Llufs Vicent Aracil’s 
Breu historia del Mati europeu (1988) and by the Swede Bo Lindberg’s Europa och 
Latinet (1993)—the special interest in Latin shown by Europeans whose native 
language is not widely spoken is clear enough from these examples. Wacquet’s 
study, however, first published in French in 1998 and now available in a fluent 
English translation by John Howe, is not only the most accessible but also the 
fullest and the most analytical of these general works. 

Waquet is best known for her work on the history of the world of learning, 
including a monograph on the Italian scholarly world of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and its relation to the dominant French model, as well as 
a history of the European Republic of Letters written in collaboration with the 
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Dutch scholar, Hans Bots. Her new book on the cultural history of Latin over 
the last five hundred years is characteristically scholarly, balanced and lucid—it 
is good to see that the tradition of la darté française has survived. She offers a 
detached account of a topic that still arouses strong emotions in some quarters; 
concluding with the argument that the best hope for Latin today lies in being 
treated as a study for specialists, with a few people studying it well rather than 
many people studying it badly, as was so often the case ın the past. 

Latin: or the Empire of a Sign, whose title alludes not only to Roland Barthes’s 
famous semiotic analysis of Japanese culture but also to Joseph de Maistre’s 
description of Latin as the signe européen, is divided into three parts (the common- 
place comparison to Caesar’s Gaul seems for once to be reasonably appropriate). 
The book begins with a general survey of the place of Latin in European cul- 
ture, especially in the worlds of the school and the church. It notes, for example, 
that boys did not only study Latin in school; they studied in Latin. Until the 
middle of the eighteenth century it was unusual to use the vernacular in class, 
and in many schools pupils were forbidden to speak their mother tongue even 
in the playground. One of the pupils (known as the lupus, the ‘wolf), was sup- 
posed to give the teacher the names of everyone who had broken this rule. In 
the case of the Church, criticisms were sometimes made of Latin in the six- 
teenth century to the effect that it reinforced the dominance of the clergy by 
forcing the laity to rely on their mediation. All the same, the Council of Trent 
reaffirmed the place of Latin as the language of the liturgy, a position which it 
would keep in the Catholic world for another four hundred years. Other domains 
in which Latin was of practical value were diplomacy and travel. In Hungary, 
for example, English or French travellers found—to their surprise—that ıt was 
possible to use Latin as a kind of lingua franca to communicate with ostlers 
and inn keepers. The Hungarian noble István Bathory, who was elected King 
of Poland in the late sixteenth century, used Latin to communicate with his sub- 
jects. Latin retained its uses as a Hngua franca until quite recently. In Cracow 
after the Second World War, Primo Levi used Latin to ask a priest the wherea- 
bouts of the nearest soup Kitchen. I can well believe Levi’s story, since I lost my 
way ın Warsaw in 1964 and found it again after asking a passing priest for direc- 
tions in the same language. 

What kind of Latin travellers and even priests actually spoke is another 
matter, happily, it is one that Waquet investigates in the second part of her 
book, devoted to the competence of children and adults in written and spoken 
Latin over the centuries. Her main conclusion is that, although knowledge of 
Latin declined sharply in the later twentieth century, ‘overall standards have 
probably never been very high’. She makes good use of the research of Chris 
Stray and others who have studied Latin from below, at classroom level, drawing 
on the evidence of autobiographies that show pupils making their own sense of 
mysterious words and phrases—domesticating Kennedy’s Shorter Latin Primer, 
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for instance, by turning it into the ‘Shortbread Eating Primer’. In similar fash- 
ion, so István Tóth tells us ın his new book on Literacy and Written Culture in 
Early Modern Central Europe, Hungarian nobles misunderstood standard Latin 
phrases such as manu propria, ‘with his own hand’, which they turned into 
malum propria, more or less ‘with his own apple’, or manó propria, thus mixing 
Hungarian with Latin to create the phrase ‘with his own goblin’. If these exam- 
ples were in any way typical of the Latin of the nobles, who would have had the 
opportunity to study it at school, imagine what the language of the innkeepers 
and ostlers must have been like. Problems of communication were multiplied 
by the fact that people ın different parts of Europe pronounced Latin in different 
ways, so that a Frenchman visiting England ın the seventeenth century, Samuel 
Sorbiére, complained that the accent with which the inhabitants spoke Latin 
‘renders it as difficult to understand as their own language’. 

The most original and also the most fascinating part of the book is the third 
and final section, a discussion of the history of attitudes to Latin. The symbolic 
meaning of the language 1s described by Wacquet, paraphrasing Bourdieu on 
language in general, as ce que le Latin veut dire: in other words, the message 
communicated by the choice of Latin as the medium. In nineteenth-century 
Germany, for instance, following the debate on the place of science and tech- 
nology in the school curriculum, Latin became a sign of conservatism. In 
eighteenth-century Russia, on the other hand, Latin, a newcomer to the schools, 
was a sign of westernization and so of modernity. Waquet also devotes an entire 
chapter to language as a symbol of social class. The use of Latin—however ele- 
mentary or inaccurate—‘indicated membership of the dominant group’, with a 
few exceptions such as the Hungarian inn keepers. As Paul Valéry perceptively 
observed, Latin was a ‘password’ which allowed insiders to be distinguished 
from outsiders. Waquet adds the wry but accurate comment that ‘where Latin 
was concerned, women were treated in much the same way as the working 
classes and South American Indians’. In other words, they were refused access 
to the vernacular of the learned. 

Essentially a work of synthesis, this study also incorporates the author’s 
original research, concerned above all with France, from which a number of 
case-studies are taken. Italy, England and Germany are also discussed in some 
detail (though the author might have said a little more about seventeenth-century 
English criticisms of Latin as remforcing a clerical monopoly of knowledge). 
Geographically speaking, the book is weakest in its account of northern and east- 
ern Europe (Russia excepted). No reference is made, for example, to Lindberg’s 
fascinating discussion of the debate over Latin which took place in academic cir- 
cles in eighteenth-century Sweden. 

Chronologically speaking, it might have been helpful to have offered the 
reader a brief survey of the uses of Latin in the Middle Ages as a prologue to the 
book, rather than beginning somewhat abruptly—or, as the Latinists used to say, 
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in medias res—around the year 1500. The author’s treatment of the sixteenth cen- 
tury is also somewhat thinner than that of subsequent centuries. On the other 
hand, Waquet rises to the challenge of continuing her story to the present. Her 
use of novels by George Eliot, Henryk Sienkiewicz, Claude Simon and others is 
extremely effective as a means of reconstructing the experience of learning Latin 
in school and elsewhere. Her recension of the principal defences of Latin—that 
it helps form character, increases command of one’s native language, and so 
on—neatly demonstrates cultural continuities over the centuries, although new 
arguments were added to the arsenal from time to time. My favourite example is 
the notion put forward in Italy in 1939, that Latin is ‘anti-Marxist’. What might 
be called the politics of Latin are discussed as well as its sociology. After the 
French Revolution, for example, Latin lost its dominant place in French schools. 
Again, in France in 1968, the cry ‘a bas le latin’ went up, and the Minister of 
Education, Edgar Faure, removed Latin from the sixth-grade school syllabus 
on the grounds that it was anti-democratic. So it is curious that in her con- 
clusion, Waquet speaks of ‘the exhaustion of which Latin died in the 1960s’. 
Her own earlier account suggests that Latin did not fall, but was pushed out of 
the curriculum. 

Waquet’s analysis of the functions of the study of Latin in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries as a symbol of social status and a means of social mobil- 
ity is both original and convincing: a demonstration of what one might call the 
‘uses of the useless’—that is, an outward sign of belonging to what the maver- 
ick sociologist Thorstein Veblen called a ‘leisure class’. Over a century before 
Veblen, Benjamin Franklin’s analysis was equally memorable. Latin, he said, 
was like the chapeau bras, the hat which was no longer worn but had to be car- 
ried under the arm by any man who wished to be regarded as properly dressed. 
This is a book that deserves to be read not only by cultural historians but by a 
much wider public. Its translation into the Latin of the twenty-first century is 
entirely appropriate. 


Peter Burke teaches cultural history at Cambridge University; author of A Social 
History of Knowledge from Gutenberg to Diderot (2000). 
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REFABRICATING JAPAN 


This is an original, fascinating, hard-to-classify book, full of hints and portents 
about present-day troubles—Japan’s, and therefore the rest of the world’s. 
Screech states his aim clearly enough in the opening pages: ‘This book is about 
building a boundary to construct a centre’. It is a study of ‘the mvention, for- 
malization and fixing of a “Japan” supported by its nodal city and canopied by 
a presence that was to be defined as tangible “Japanese culture”.’ A symbiosis, 
then, of art and politics, subjects not always considered together. Yet artworks, 
rightly read, may bear witness to the times in which they were created as much, 
and sometimes more honestly, than written tesumony, particularly in cultures— 
Japan’s is a good contemporary example—in which the interpretation of the past 
is a weapon in the hands of the present, and the ideal of objective history, dubi- 
ous everywhere, has yet to establish itself. 

But Screech’s book is also an illustrated biography of a powerful noble 
and munister of state, Matsudaira Sadanobu, who was, during the last decades 
of the eighteenth century, the effective ruler of Japan. The epitome of the 
neo-Confucian scholar-gentleman in its eclectic and all but vanished Japanese 
variant, Sadanobu was not just a politician but also a philosopher, poet, painter, 
educator and musician. Analogies are often deceptive in explaining Hast to West, 
or vice versa, but as rough equivalents we might think of Thomas Wolsey, 
Lord Chancellor to Henry VII and one of the creators of the Tudor civil 
administration, or of Cardinal Richelieu, who did much the same for Louis 
XIII of France; systems which continue to this day. The most striking dif- 
ference is in their cultural practice. Sadanobu was not simply a patron, or a 
dabbler in the arts. Screech reproduces two of his self-portraits. The first, dated 
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1787, a hanging scroll, colour on paper, shows a stern young intellectual prince 
with piercing eyes, aquiline nose, set mouth and strongly jutting jaw. It was 
Sadanobu’s leaving present to the retainers ofhis own domain as he departed for 
the shégun’s court, a watchful mage, executed m browns and creams and black 
The kneeling figure’s robes are utterly plain and conventional; all attention is 
focused on the face. The second self-portratt—colour on silk—shows Sadanobu 
at the age of 54. Again, the face is the centre of interest. With hairline brush- 
strokes, Sadanobu depicts his now straggly, greying eyebrows and thickening 
jowls; marks of resignation crease his cheeks. His gaze is less icily determined 
now: more far-seeing. It is an extraordinary image, both compelling and moving, 
of the concentrated fusion of political and intellectual power. 

Sadanobu (his given name by which, in royal style, he is remembered) 
might well himself have become a shdgun, or hereditary military dictator—one 
half of what Screech calls Japan’s ‘bicephalic monarchy’, the other being the 
emperor—rather than chief minister of the boy-shigun Ienari, in nominal 
power. Born in 1758, in Edo—now known as Tokyo: the ‘Eastern Capital’—into 
one of the collateral branches of the Tokugawa shogunal family, he was the 
grandson of Tokugawa Yoshimune, eighth of the line. Sadanobu’s education in 
the Confucian classics, calligraphy, the composition of Chinese and Japanese 
poetry and swordsmanship, among other subjects, was indeed that of a poten- 
tal shdgun. At sixteen, however, the hapless victim of a castle intrigue, he was 
ordered to be adopted by the Matsudaira family of Shirakawa, not under the 
direct control of the shdgun; and at twenty-five succeeded his adoptive father as 
daimyd (‘great name’, or lord) of the domain. 

Japan—or ‘the Japanese states’, as Screech calls the mosaic of feudal 
daimyates that then covered the archipelago—had just been plunged into the 
start of a five-year famine, result of the dismal Asian combination of poor nce har- 
vests, weak distribution and the inflexible exaction of rents in kind from peasant 
farmers; possibly linked to the same El Nifio effect that has been cited as a con- 
tributing factor to the French Revolution. The r78os famine claimed uncounted 
millions of obscure lives; when it ended, all noted that not a single person in 
Sadanobu’s domain had starved to death—a brilliant and compassionate admin- 
istrative feat. In 1787, Sadanobu was summoned to Edo as chief minister of 
shdgun lIenari, replacing a predecessor both incompetent and corrupt. 

Screech’s period is that of ‘the mse of the merchant’, now often read as a 
moment pulsating with democratic promise. ‘Scholars’, Screech writes, have 
been ‘wont to side with the forces of alterity and unrest’. But for Sadanobu and 
his contemporaries, as he points out, the age was one of disastrous decline: 
famines, fires, storms and shipwrecks accompanied the shift of wealth from 
an older to a newer elite. In the growing cities, enterprising merchants bribed 
corrupt officials; starving farmers rioted; the roads were dangerous. The shogun- 
ate seemed threatened with collapse. This is the ‘fear’ in Screech’s subtitle: 
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Sadanobu’s management of ‘creativity’ was aimed at restoring shogunal author- 
ity through the reconstruction of a unifying cultural order. Screech himself is 
rather sympathetic to this: “Thetr elite aim was not just to shore up a “Venice 
preserv’d” but to avoid waste and warfare.’ The shogunate itself could not last 
forever—in fact, not beyond 1868. But the ‘Japanese culture’ that Sadanobu con- 
fected is, he argues, still with us to this day. 

The Japanese states of Sadanobu’s day were not a nation, and had no idea of 
becoming one. There was neither a national treasury, army nor administration. 
The Tokugawa shéguns directly ruled only a third of the archipelago, including 
the major cities of Edo and Osaka. Some 280 daimyates occupied the rest, in a 
patchwork best (if imperfectly) compared to the fractious dukedoms and princi- 
palities of the Holy Roman Empire. Japan, however, had no Austria or Prussia, 
much less a France nearby. Since 1644, China had been under the secretive, 
non-Chinese Manchu or Qing dynasty, and offered no threat. The moribund 
kingdom of Korea, Japan’s traditional danger quarter, was now theoretically a 
tributary of both China and Japan, and the occasional Korean embassies carried 
banners reading ‘Foreign Envoys Bearmg Tribute’. The cultural and political 
borders of ‘Japan’ were vague—a fuzzy frontier to the north, beyond which 
the hunter-gathering Ainu lived ın the still largely undisturbed island of Yezo, 
called Hokkaido by its eventual Japanese occupiers (‘shdgun’ translates as ‘great 
barbarian-conquering general’, meaning the inoffensive Ainu); and to the south, 
a porous cultural border in Nagasala. 

Foreign trade had been confined to this one city ever since the Edo shiguns 
seized power in the seventeenth century, and had long been restricted to the 
merchants of three nations: feeble Korea, Qing China, and the long-domesticated 
Dutch, who stuck strictly to business and made no attempt to spread subversive 
doctrines like Christianity—they had, ın fact, curried favour by lending cannon 
to help the shogunate suppress an uprising by persecuted Japanese Christians 
at Shimabara, near Nagasaki, in 1637. From the 1770s, however, new and far 
more formidable barbarians began to knock at Japan’s indistinct doors, north 
and south. British ships were sighted off the Kyushu coast, looking for business 
openings; in 1792 the Russian Adam Laxman tried to establish official trade rela- 
tions in the north. 

As chief minister, Sadanobu’s response to these threats was to organize 
an inspection team of military men, artists and surveyors to study Japan’s 
newly exposed coastline; he marched with the expedition himself. He would pro- 
pose and, in retirement, helped set up cannon to defend at least the seaward 
approaches to the shiguns’ capital, Edo—the first such batteries in Japan—from 
a feared Russian incursion. But for the most part, Screech argues, Sadanobu 
sought to defend the boundaries by constructing—'restoring’—a stout inside. 
The chief artist to accompany the surveying expedition was selected for his pict- 
orial realism. The paintings he produced were devoid of the expected historical 
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and poetical tropes of the Japanese landscape tradition; mstead Sadanobu was 
presented with bald representations of the land along the coast—albeit crowned 
by Mt. Fuji’s sacral presence. 

By the stroke of luck that often helps clever people, the year after Sadanobu 
became chief minister the city then known as Keishi, residence of the emper- 
ors, burnt to the ground. The emperor’s office was essentially a religious one, 
whose only role had become the legitimization of the upstart shiguns—a rela- 
tionship symbolized in Keishi by the modest residence allotted the emperor and 
the massive castle of the shogun, clearly indicating who was boss. Sadanobu, 
with a strong visual sense and a poet’s way with words, used the destruction 
of Keishi to initiate what Screech calls ‘Image Management for Royal Power’, 
a startlingly modern, not to say Blairtte concept—and like all such operations, 
fundamentally fraudulent First, he revived for Keishi its ancient name, Kyoto, 
which simply means ‘capital city—and still looks boastful on Kyoto license- 
plates. The shdguns’ Kyoto castle was never rebuilt, but the emperor’s villa was 
enlarged to look more like a palace. The emperor himself was elevated from 
ecclesiastical obscurity to be the theoretical head of the kokutai, the ‘national 
body’; a term with strong racial overtones, rather like the German Volk. 

All this was for show; the substance of power remained with the shéguns 
in their castle town, Edo. Here, Sadanobu applied the reverse principle: discreet 
concealment. Visitors to Tokyo, as Edo 1s now called, are sometimes puzzled 
to see that Edo Castle, the one-time shogunal fortress where the emperor now 
lives, is no castle at all. The moat and Cyclopean stone walls remam, but inside 
is a relatively modest, one-storey housing complex in the taste of a cultivated 
country gentleman. Edo Castle once had a donjon and keep more than three 
hundred feet high, frowning over an ant-heap of merchants and shogunal retain- 
ers outside the walls. This, too, had burned down; Sadanobu and his successors 
never rebuilt it The result, a flamboyant emperor and a reclusive shdgun, were 
designed by Sadanobu to make real power as inconspicuous and therefore as 
uncontentious as possible. In doing this he solved, but only for the moment, a 
problem in Oriental statecraft that haunts Japan to this day. 

Sadanobu was all his life an exponent of the neo-Confucian doctrines of 
the Chinese thinker Zhu Xi, introduced into Japan by Zen Buddhist monks 
in ancient times. Neither Shinto nor Buddhism have much to teach socially, 
so neo-Confucianism, which does, continues to guide Japanese taste and 
behaviour to this day. Seeking heavenly sanction for the existing order, the neo- 
Confucians taught that social harmony was upheld by reciprocal relationships of 
justice between superiors, who were urged to be virtuous and benevolent, and 
subordinates, who were expected to be obedient and to observe the proprieties. 
Any superior, especially if hereditary, could lose his virtue, and such backslid- 
ing was widely believed to lie behind the social turmoil that Sadanobu inherited 
from his predecessors. By Chinese ideas, such a ruler had lost the Mandate of 
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Heaven, which would be inherited by the rebel who could overturn him. The 
right of rebellion was integral to the rise and fall of Chinese dynasties, a story 
well known to educated Japanese like Sadanobu; but rebellion was the last thing 
he wanted to see fustified. 

The claim of blood descent, however, makes no requirement of virtue, even 
today. Japan’s emperors supposedly descend in an unbroken line from ‘time 
immemorial’—a dynasty in fact sustained by concubinage, adoption and sim- 
ilar devices, but owing its longevity precisely to the fact that it was divorced 
from the perils of real power. Sadanobu had thus arrived at something like 
the Western idea of constitutional monarchy, the separation of the dignified 
from the efficient aspects of government—but nevertheless containing the same 
hidden danger: a figurehead emperor could be retained to disguise the seizure 
of power by a top-down revolution; exactly what happened to Japan in 1868, and 
again ın the early twentieth century when a military regime took over. 

With the emperor powerless and the shdgun hidden behind his castle walls, 
who was to govern Sadanobu’s Japan-in-the-making? The shdguns began as mil- 
itary adventurers, and their administration, such as it was, fell naturally to thetr 
subordinate commanders, the class of hereditary men-at-arms: the samurai. 
These men were accustomed to swaggering around Edo with arrogant retnues 
attired in expensive mock equipment, the military fashion statements still to be 
admired in museum displays of Japanese artefacts. Merchants, in fear of the 
swords the samurai class were alone allowed to carry and use, were only too 
glad to lend them money; brothel-owners to entertain them against promises 
of payment in the distant future. These drunken and licentious soldiery-turned- 
civil-servants were the next target of Sadanobu’s reforming zeal. 

His first step was a set of sumptuary laws, bitterly resented by his subjects. 
Out went the fancy-dress armour, whose steel plates, originally fastened with sol- 
dierly hemp, were by now held together with flashy silk cords. In came the dark 
colours, inconspicuous clan crests (these days, company buttonhole badges) and 
sober manners that can still be seen on any Tokyo subway carrying bureaucrats 
and businessmen to their offices—although the tradition of drunken licen- 
tiousness off-duty has not entirely disappeared. Next was the inculcation of a 
consistent bureaucratic ideology, a compound of Japanese native values and 
well-digested elements from China, Korea and even India, enforced by compul- 
sory examinations which blended military discipline with the intellectual polish 
of the most unmilitary Chinese mandarinate—and gave Japan the seeds of an 
accomplished public-spirited and dedicated middle management whose ethos, 
while fading, still has no equivalent in Asia, and few in the rest of the world. 
Sadanobu himself wrote a treatise on administrative terms, providing the stand- 
ardized vocabulary without which no bureaucracy can function. 

Sadanobu next addressed the musical and pictorial tastes of the Japanese 
merchant cities—signs, to a stern neo-Confucianist, of mmminent moral collapse. 
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This was a time when erotic woodblock prints of the pleasure quarters (well 
described in Screech’s previous book, Sex and the Floating World) were, in the 
neo-Confucianist view, taking the place of ‘real’ (that is, officially sanctioned) 
paintings in samurai households. The music of ‘theatre and brothel’ (worlds 
closely identified) such as that of the lute-like shamisen, was supplanting that of 
the classical shé, a fifteen-pipe mouth organ whose screeching reportedly sent 
Edo cats berserk. 

For the first time, archivists and artists were sent throughout the Japanese 
lands, far beyond the shogun’s own domain, to catalogue and copy rare manu- 
scripts, temple screens and paintings. Rather than ransacking the ancient 
shrines to stuff his personal collection, as was the habit of most noble lords, 
Sadanobu had copies made, including a scale model of an eleventh-century 
temple which did not differ from the original by ‘even so much as a drop of 
dew’. He himself picked up his brush and copied out, stroke for stroke, the 
eleventh-century Tale of Genji, eight times over in as many years, in his attempts 
to establish a classic. ‘He mostly wished’, wrote an admiring courtier, ‘to hand 
on the physical appearance of things so as to assist ministers in times to come.’ 
The ‘Japanese culture’ Sadanobu was creating had to be projected back onto the 
distant past; but if it was to have real authority in such troubled times, it also had 
to carry a modern charge. 

The template favoured for this new, unified Japanese aesthetic stressed 
‘pictures of the present’ and an accurate style of representation, disdaining 
what Sadanobu saw as the prettifying and eroticizing art of the Floating 
World. Authenticity was important: he and his followers objected to boats 
with ‘a few token waves’ drawn around them, to plants ‘just hanging in mid- 
air’, to birds landing on trees whose branches were too spindly to support 
them—‘unatic anomalies’, claimed Sadanobu’s favourite artist Okyo, which 
undermined the painters’ rmpeccably accurate brushwork. Screech provides 
splendid examples of thematically conservative compositions charged with the 
new realism: Kishi Ganku’s 1790 Cranes in the Snow, for instance, where the 
weight of the two birds is precisely calculated to determine how deep in the snow 
their feet should sink. 

To set an example, Sadanobu built a waterside house—the Turret of a 
Thousand Autumns, surrounded by the Garden of Bathing in Obligation—on 
the site where the Tokyo Fish Market now does raucous business. Here the 
shamisen was barred, and the shd and other classical instruments—the harp-like 
koto and the hichiriki reed-pipe—were played, rather ın the manner of the musical 
evenings of a minor German court of the same period. At his School of Difficult 
Questions, he essentially founded a new discipline—Japanese Studies—at a 
time when a politically unified nation still seemed remote. Partly by refurbigh- 
ing half-forgotten items, partly by passing off new inventions as products of 
an authentic past—not unlike the nineteenth-century invention of the British 
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public school—Sadanobu shaped a still recognizable, standard Japanese culture, 
centred, as it still is, on the living museum city of Kyoto; far from real power. 

In 1793 Sadanobu was dismissed from his shogunal posts by lenari, newly 
come of age, after a minor tiff over a title he refused to confer on the father 
of the reigning emperor—again showing, as between Kyoto and Edo, who was 
the real boss. In retirement Sadanobu continued, and ın the Japanese manner 
even increased, his influence over politics. Screech is careful to make clear that 
Sadanobu did not bring about all these changes single-handed, or that he fol- 
lowed anything like a conscious blueprint. Instead he writes of the ‘Sadanobu 
process’, the work of many hands, to which the chief minister's writings, artistic 
interests and personal example made an essential contribution. Deeply unpopu- 
lar in his own time—members of the Dutch East India Company spoke of his 
‘hated and strict’ governance, which seemed more likely to precipitate the end of 
the Tokugawa regime than to save it—Sadanobu actually left the shogunate in far 
better shape than he found it, restored its finances as far as was possible, cancelled 
debts that were clogging trade, and kept its rule afloat for another seventy years. 

Like a good historian Screech sticks to his period, but it is tempting to add 
that his hero’s influence lasted long after his death in 1829. The shiguns’ new- 
style adminstration carried on unfazed through the spurious ‘restoration’ (to the 
power no emperor had exercised ın a millennium) of the Emperor Meiji in 1868, 
and the foundation of the half-modern, semi-unified Japanese state—itself a 
prime example of the Sadanobu process of innovation passed off as the revival 
of a selectively re-invented past. The same bureaucracy survived for another cen- 
tury and a half, with the tenacity of a service recruited on talent, and only recently 
has it fallen from the awe in which the Japanese unquestioningly held it. What 
has been new about Japanese politics in the ‘lost’ decade of the 1990s is not the 
corruption of the Liberal Democratic Party, an old story, but the revelations of 
bribery, embezzlement and incompetence in the real government Sadanobu's 
heirs, Japan’s civil service elite. 

As in his day, the public finances are near collapse, organized crime pros- 
pers, the educational system has lost its way and there are widespread calls for 
reform. Today’s cultural medium, however, is not the poetry, painting and phi- 
losophy Sadanobu promoted but the domestic dictator, TV, with its superficiality 
and flea-sized attention span. Traditionally, Japanese politicians have been ter- 
rible on television—robotic and embarrassed, uttering lines like: ‘The future lies 
ahead’. Japan has now at last found its own TV politiclans in Prime Minister 
Koizumi and Foreign Minister Tanaka Makiko. With his collar-length permed 
hair, loud neckties and sprinting soundbites, Koizumi is visibly pitching against 
the sober-suited, tongue-tied bureaucracy itself—on behalf of a party that has 
been the bureaucrats’ errand boy and supplicant for half a century. What is neo- 
Sadanobuian about Koizumi, whose polices are platitudes, is that he is running 
entirely on image. Ms Tanaka has more to her as far as real policy goes—she 
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follows her father, Japan’s pnme minister in the 19708, in being more openly 
insubordinate to the Americans, for instance, whereas Koizumi’s political pedi- 
gree is from the anticommunist Right—but her big appeal, my neighbours say, 
is to women voters, who see her on the news standing up to men, Japanese and 
American, as they would like to do. Television may seem a million miles from 
Sadanobu’s project of restoring cultural confidence in the ruling elite; but read 


in terms of Screech’s suggestive image-analysis, maybe not. 


Murray Sayle watches Japanese TV. 
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TONY Woop 


A GUEST FROM THE PAST 


In November 1918, Petrograd’s Palace Square was invaded by an army of jagged, 
abstract forms, giant assemblies of colour-planes designed by Natan Altman to 
form the backdrop to the celebrations of the first anniversary of the October 
Revolution—prompting Mayakovsky to announce a month later, in his ‘Order to 
the Army of Art’, that ‘the streets are our brushes, the squares are our palettes’. 
Indeed, the early years of Bolshevik rule were rife with extravagant gestures and 
pronouncements, as avant-garde art sought to weave itself into the fabric of revo- 
luttonary life: in 1917 Malevich declared himself ‘the chairman of space’; in 1921 
Aleksandr Rodchenko announced the ‘death of painting’, and in 1920 Tatlin 
designed his Monument to the Third International, twin spirals of steel around a 
core of colossal glass structures, intended—of course, it was never built—to rise 
to twice the height of the Empire State Building. 

But in a time when acts of innovation and iconoclasm followed one another 
in quick succession, the role of theory was somewhat muted—following the trails 
blazed by art’s practitioners, backing one or other faction. This is particularly 
true of the visual arts, since here we find no easily identifiable counterpart to the 
Formalist school of Jakobson, Shklovsky and Tynyanov in literature. Members of 
the LEF group such as Osip Brik and Boris Arvatov elaborated the principles of 
Production Art, and had a standing to rival that of the Formalists; but otherwise 
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the picture is rather one of isolated figures about whom ltte is known and 
whose work was limited to tantalizingly brief articles and pamphlets—Aleksei 
Gan, the originator of Constructivism; Nikolai Tarabukin, author of Ot mol’berta 
k mashine (From Easel to Machine, 1923). 

The art critic and historian Nikolai Punin is at once an exception to this rule 
and a further demonstration of it an exception because of his immense stand- 
ing in the Russian and early Soviet art world; a further instance, in that he is 
primarily renowned not for his writings—on materiality, as a common thread 
linking icon-painting and the Russian avant-garde; on the Constructivists, Tatlin 
in particular; on Byzantine, Western and Japanese art—but for his fifteen-year 
affair with the poet Anna Akhmatova. 

Punin was born in 1888, the son of a well-to-do military doctor. Extracts 
from the closely written diaries that he kept from 1904—early entries detail 
the sentiments of an arrogant sixteen-year-old schoolboy from Tsarskoe Selo— 
until his arrest, in 1949, have now been published in both Russian and English 
editions. They furnish a fascinating if frustrating addition to our picture of 
the early Soviet art scene. Punin’s earliest formation was Nietzschean, and 
strongly pro-German. There, to the west, lay ‘the sun of Europe... the 
way out of the individualistic morass, of religious weakheartedness, of moral 
blight’, he confided to his diary. Socialism (‘not Mar’ but ‘healthy’, monarchical 
socialism}—Germany—Futurism were described as ‘a worthy triad’. Toiling in 
the squalor of the Nikolaevakii Military Hospital ın the autumn of 1916, despair- 
ing and exhausted, he asks: ‘How can one fight against that which saves your’ By 
this time, he had already become a central figure in the stellar grouping—Tatlin, 
Malevich, Popova, sometimes Mandelshtam and Mayakovsky—that gathered at 
Lev Bruni’s studio, ‘Apartment no. 5’, overlooking the Neva, to argue and to 
work. The “bourgeois”, writes Punin, ‘were already . . . épatés by the war—by 
this Futurist who roamed the globe in a bloody coat of endless sunsets’. The 
debates at Apartment no. 5 centred on method—the search for ‘a means to 
seize reality with an iron grip’—and material In a section from his unpublished 
memoir Art and Revolution, included in both the editions under review, Punin 
evokes Bruni’s studio at the end of 1916: 


Canvasses, stretchers and easels had been pushed mto corners; everywhere there 
lay ‘matenals’: iron, tn, glass, cable, cardboard, leather, some putty, lacquers and 
varnishes . . . Tatlin’s ‘Corner Counter-relief hung by ropes m the comer, left 
with Bruni after the Streetcar V exhibition ... We sweated over the construction 
of spatial models, over various types of collections of materials of different proper- 
ties, qualities and forms. We sawed, planed, cut, ground, stretched and glued. We 
almost forgot about easel-painting. We spoke only of contrasts, of links, of ten- 
sion, of the angle of a cut, of ‘textures’. 
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From his desk in the Icon Section of St. Petersburg’s Russian Museum, 
Punin had already published striking work on the Russian avant-garde—at 
once marking its distinctions and departures from Impressionism and Cubism, 
and underlining its continuities with Russian icon-painting traditions. He saw 
Impressionism as an ‘optical illness’ which dissolved the world into the play 
of light, bypassing the material nature of the paint on the works surface: 
this, according to Punm, was mere illusionism. Cubism’s re-orderings of space 
reflected a sumilar malady, with the artist unable to tear himself away from the 
surface of the painting—leaving the canvas ‘writhing, as if in agony’, under 
the weight of forms incongruously loaded onto rt. What the tradition of icon- 
painting provided, according to Punin, was an insistence on materiality: colour 
itself was treated as a ‘material’ element of the work the board on which icons 
were painted always showed through the empty space around the saints and 
madonnas. This was the mescapably physical nature of painting which culmi- 
nated in the decision of Tatlin and others to leave canvas behind, devoting 
themselves to the properties of materials and their relationship to space. ‘All of 
1916’, writes Punin in this fragment from Art and Revolution, ‘passed under the 
sign of a sharp and uncontrolled movement to the left . . . The war slowly turned 
to revolution. When the revolution began we don’t know: the war had no end’. 

Punin’s relation to the Revolution was quite as ambiguous as this comment 
suggests. By early 1917 he had become associated with the artistic ‘Leff’ of the 
Petrograd Arts Union, founded in the wake of the February Revolution. Although 
he opposed the Bolshevik seizure of power, and was certainly never a member 
of the Party, he worked with Lunacharsky in Narkompros, the Commissariat of 
Enlightenment, from as early as December 1917. He effectively edited Iskusstvo 
kommuny (Art of the Commune) from the journal’s mception m December 1918 
until 1ts demise six months later, publishing some of the key articles, poems and 
manifestoes of the revolutionary avant-garde, mcluding Mayakovsky’s ‘Order to 
the Army of Art’ and the work of Malevich and Brik. Between 1919 and 1921, 
Punin was also a deputy of the Petrograd Soviet. Frustratingly, though, no dia- 
nes are available from late 1917 to 1919; entries for October 1917 have been 
razored out. 

The turning-point came in August 1921 when Punin was arrested by the 
Cheka for ‘counter-revolutionary activity’. No evidence is presented here either 
to refute or to substantiate the accusation. Never formally charged, Punin was 
released six weeks later when Lumacharsky intervened on his behalf but from 
this stage on, Punin’s identificaton with the revolutionary project—whatever 
it had been—came to an end. For some time, however, he remained an impor- 
tant figure in the Soviet art world, returning to the Russian Museum and later 
teaching at the State Institute of the History of Art. From 1923 to 1925 he 
was the artistic director of the State Porcelain Factory, overseemg the manufac- 
ture of Malevich’s Suprematist designs for plates and tea-sets. Although Punin 
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regarded Suprematism as a dead end—moerely elevating to an artistic method 
Cubism’s inability to escape the two-dimensional surface—and took Tatlin’s 
side in all the disputes with Malevich (which frequently led to fisticuffs), he 
maintained a warm personal and professional relationshtp with Malevich until 
the latter’s death. Indeed, Malevich executed a portrait of Punin in 1933, in stem 
profile, gesturing laconically to the empty space around him, dressed in that 
strangely hybrid Suprematist—-quatrocento clothing characteristic of Malevich’s 
last works. 

Punin regarded the later developments of Constructivism and Production 
Art with a certain condescension—describing Rodchenko, for example, as a 
pupil of Tatlin’s who had not completed his studies. The theory developed in 
Tarabukin’s Ot mol’berta k mashine he called ‘a peculiar artistic Taylorism’. 
This, too, marks something of a shift in 1921, he had denied the existence of 
boundaries between artistic work and technical invention, hailing Tatlin’s art as 
‘the most possible of all possibilities’ and referring approvingly to his primary 
regard for utility. Punin greeted the first exhibition of AKhRR, the Association 
of Artists of Revolutionary Russia (founded in 1923), with an ironic display of 
bafflement: it was as if he had stumbled into the temple of an obscure alien 
sect. Tatlin’s visits—to outline his plans for the electrification of the countryside, 
ftying machines, the revolutionary tailored suit—could still inspire a flash of the 
old Futurist fire, lighting up these pages; but they brought, too, the depressing 
realization of his immense palitical distance: ‘A good half of me is still in that old 
world, I am entirely on the boundary line, and that’s what makes it so difficult. 

Punin’s feelings for women occupy a prominent place in these diaries. 
Omately lubricious depictions tend to give way to intemperate complaints 
about their tears and tantrums, as the affairs progress. ‘He was very clever, 
but rough and unpleasant’, Nadezhda Mandelshtam noted of his gifts in this 
department. Punin himself dwells much—too much, perhaps, for contempo- 
rary readers—on the tragedies of love’s end. Of Lilia Brik ‘such dark and large 
eyes ... such a sweet tremulous mouth, so sweet and languid, so needed and so 
unacceptable ... You want her and know that you'll never have her again. You 
know that her bed, once crumpled by you, is empty.’ 

The affair with Akhmatova, too, seems to have been largely conceived in 
tragic mode: partings, ruptures and impossibilities loom large. 


Here is the shore of the northern sea 

Here is the barder of our fame and misfortune 

I don’t understand, is it from joy or grief 

That you are crying, fallen at my feet 

I've had enough of the doomed— 

Prisoners, hostages, slaves, 

Only with someone dear to me, unyielding and hard 
Will I share my bed and board. 
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So Akhmatova wrote, in the autumn of 1922, when their love began. Transported 
as he was (‘at times, suddenly, like the dawn, everything begins to blaze, half the 
world overflows with fire’), Punin was nevertheless horror-struck at the thought 
of losing his wife of some five years, the pretty young doctor Anna Ahrens: 
‘what desolation that would be’. A year later, he would write of his affair with 
Akhmatova, ‘I have never been so patient with anyone’. The same might surely 
have been said of Ahrens who, from 1926, despite her bitter complaints, had 
to share the flat in the Fountain House with Akhmatova for several decades. 
Indeed, Akhmatova never left the Punin household, staying on there with their 
daughter many years after Ahrens’s and Punin’s death. 

Punin has had a bad press from Akhmatova scholars. One of her biographers, 
Amanda Haight, refers to ‘the wasteland of her life’ with him, claiming that she 
wrote very litte during these years, out of unhappiness—Punin’s other lovers 
being one cause. Her poetry notebook stored away, almost too symbolically, in his 
wardrobe, Akhmatova concentrated her genius on translating books for Punin’s 
lectures—‘L’art français sous la révolution for instance. ‘It is so peaceful to be 
with her constantly’ he notes, perhaps too complacently, ın 1925. Krupala argues 
here that such a view fails to take account of the worsening political situation (a 
Central Committee decision of 1925 resolved ‘not to arrest and not to publish 
[her}); and, further, that Akhmatova wrote little while with Punin because she 
was relatively happy. she was always at her most productive poetically when 
plunged into anguish or sexual jealousy. The diaries have little to tell us here 
(indeed, in the English edition, nothing: there is an eleven-year gap after 1945); 
but when Punin was briefly arrested in 1935 she wrote, in the ‘Requiem’ cycle: 


They led you away at dawn. 

I followed you, hke a mourner, 

In the dark front room the children were crying, 

By the icon shelf the candle was dying. 

On your lips was the icon’s chill. 

The deathly sweat on your brow.. Unforgettable/— 
I will be hke the wives of the Streltsy, 

Howlhng under the Kremlin towers. 


It was on his release from prison that Punin—who had already begun a long-term 
affair with his young assistant at the Hermitage—discovered that Akhmatova 
had retrieved her poetry notebook from his wardrobe and scribbled in his diary: 
‘Anna has won this fifteen-year war.’ ‘I hid my heart from you’, she would write 


the following year, in a poem that apparently made Punin ‘very angry’, 
As if I had hurled tt into the Neva... 


Wingless and domesticated, 
I lrve here ın your home. 
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Elsewhere, though, the editor of the Russian volume, Leonid Zykov—married to 
Punin’s granddaughter—has advanced the claim that Punin rather than Isaiah 
Berlin is the ‘guest from the future’ in ‘Poem Without a Hero’, her masterpiece. 
Akhmatova herself claimed that Punin helped her enormously with his ‘wonder- 
ful ear for poetry’—‘almost as good as his eye for art’. 

Punin’s diaries were written in some thirty notebooks, which have them- 
selves had something of a troubled life. They were hidden under a window-ledge 
during the siege of Leningrad when Punin was evacuated to Samarkand, and 
impounded by the KGB on his arrest, in 1949. A campaign against him had 
begun two years before, led by Vladimir Serov, whose election as head of the 
Leningrad section of the Union of Artists Punin had publicly opposed. Punin’s 
history of Western art became proof of his ‘cosmopolitanism’; an article pub- 
lished shortly before his arrest described him as a ‘denigrator of Russian realistic 
art’ and an ‘aesthete, hostile to Soviet culture and isolated from the people’. He 
was imprisoned in a camp near the village of Abez, on the Arctic Circle, and died 
there—confidently predicting his release—in August 1953. 

Perhaps Punin had indeed been pardoned, for the diaries were returned to 
his family on his death. In 1974, ten of them were sold to the University of Texas. 
These ten form the bulk of the English-language edition, published in 1999. 
While usefully annotated, it is sadly marred by translation errors—on several 
occasions the object of a sentence is taken for the subject; for example, ‘time vin- 
dicates even mediocre writing’ is rendered as ‘even mediocre writing vindicates 
time’. This is an elementary error, but one could surely have hoped that, having 
made it, the translator would at least notice how little sense her version makes. 
Confidence in the American edition is undermined still further by the fact that 
it was only after completing the initial translation that Krupala travelled to St. 
Petersburg to meet the Punin famity—and discovered that a far more ambitious 
volume was in preparation there, drawing on the whole run of the notebooks 
as well as correspondence, official documents and three of Akhmatova’s tiny 
‘conversation books’, containing her jotted observations and Punin’s replies. 
Thanks to this journey, the English edition was slightly expanded to include sec- 
tions of the earlier and later material; the University of Texas Press at Austin, 
however, decided that ‘the scope of the present publication’ would not allow for 
any more. As a result, the Moscow publishers have produced by far the better 
book—inchuding an introduction and notes containing far more factual informa- 
tion than Monas and Krupala provide. 

Punin treated his diaries as a place to give free rein to his doubts and private 
obsessions. They do not provide what he was certainly witness to: a panorama of 
artistic life in Russia and the Soviet Union from the wartime avant-garde to the 
entrenchment and ossification of Socialist Realism. For this we must await the 
publication of Art and Revolution which, judging from the fragment published 
here, could prove an invaluable sequel to Benedikt Livshits’s The One and a Half- 
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Eyed Archer, which covers developments in Moscow from 1911-14. All the same, 
there is much here of interest. Punin knew so many key figures of the time 
that he becomes a still point from which to observe the others whirl by: Tatlin, 
Malevich, Mayakovsky, Lunacharsky, Shklovsky, Pasternak, Lilia Brik and the 
poet Velimir Khlebnikov among them. The diaries serve as a useful reminder 
that the majority of those who might have been Nabokov’s characters did not 
emigrate, but went into internal exile. Many of the entries, too, are strikingly 
written—there is a memorable description of himself in 1920 as ‘a form that has 
not yet been freed from its material’; his relationship with Akhmatova is ‘pure 
to the point of transparency, like ttme made by the hands of angels’. The lacon- 
ism of the later pages is often chilling: Punin remarks on a severed arm hanging 
from a fence during the siege of Leningrad. 

In his introduction to the English edition, Sidney Monas describes Punin as 
torn by ‘the struggle between deeply charged personal emotion on the one hand 
and the ideal of intellectual control and aggressive mechanomorphic abstraction 
on the other’—a condition Punin himself diagnoses, in 1922: ‘There are two 
people in me.’ In fact, the struggle gives birth to many Punins: the Tatlin devo- 
tee, helping to assemble the model of the Monument, the pseudo-eschatological 
idealist, announcing in 1922 that mankind now has the means to ‘become trans- 
parent, to release itself of the material’; what Sheila Fitzpatrick has described 
as the ‘proto-fascist’ Nietzschean Germanophile; the old regime retrospectivist, 
who during the thirties began an autobiographical novel entitled After Tsushima, 
on the premise that everyone of his generation remembered where they were 
when they heard about the Russian fleet’s catastrophic defeat by Japan in 1904; 
the cynic, who decided in 1923 that ‘politics can never be other than base’; 
the optimist, who saw the Yalta conference as heralding a new, internationalist 
world order bereft of the petty rivalries of states. In his diary entry for ao June 
1920, Punin describes himself as ‘made entirely of fragments, alive and interest- 
ing, but flat, like the coloured surface of a kaleidoscope’—an image that captures 
the essence of his diaries: a collection of contradictions, fragmentary details and 
moments of colour, floating over the surface of his time. 
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JURGEN HABERMAS 


WHY EUROPE 


NEEDS A CONSTITUTION 


HERE Is A remarkable contrast between the expectations 

and demands of those who pushed for European unification 

immediately after World War II, and those who contemplate 

the continuation of this project today—at the very least, a 
striking difference in rhetoric and ostensible aim. While the first- 
generation advocates of European integration did not hesitate to speak of 
the project they had in mind as a ‘United States of Europe’, evoking the 
example of the USA, current discussion has moved away from the model 
of a federal state, avoiding even the term ‘federation’.’ Larry Siedentop’s 
recent book Democracy in Europe expresses a more cautious mood: as 
he puts it, ‘a great constitutional debate need not involve a prior com- 
mitment to federalism as the most desirable outcome in Europe. It may 
reveal that Europe is in the process of inventing a new political form, 
something more than a confederation but less than a federation—an 
association of sovereign states which pool their sovereignty only in very 
restricted areas to varying degrees, an association which does not seek 
to have the coercive power to act directly on individuals in the fashion of 
nation states. Does this shift in climate reflect a sound realism, born of 
a learning-process of over four decades, or is it rather the sign of a mood 
of hesitancy, if not outright defeatismr 


Siedentop misses the mark when he complains of the lack of any pro- 
found or inspired constitutional debate on the fate of Europe, capable of 
seizing the imagination of its peoples. For our situation today is not com- 
parable to that of either the Federalists or the delegates to the Assemblée 
Nationale. At the end of the eighteenth century, in Philadelphia and 
Paris, the Founding Fathers and the French Revolutionaries were 
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engaged in an extraordinary undertaking, without historical precedent. 
More than two hundred years later, we are not merely heirs to a long- 
established practice of constitution-making; in a sense, the constitutional 
question does not provide the key to the main problem we have to solve. 
For the challenge before us is not to invent anything but to conserve the 
great democratic achievements of the European nation-state, beyond its 
own limits. These achievements include not only formal guarantees of 
civil rights, but levels of social welfare, education and leisure that are 
the precondition of both an effective private autonomy and of demo- 
cratic citizenship. The contemporary ‘substantification’ of law means 
that constitutional debates over the future of Europe are now increas- 
ingly the province of highly specialized discourses among economists, 
sociologists and political scientists, rather than the domain of constitu- 
tional lawyers and political philosophers. On the other hand, we should 
not underestimate the symbolic weight of the sheer fact that a consti- 
tutional debate is now publicly under way. As a political collectivity, 
Europe cannot take hold in the consciousness of its citizens simply in 
the shape of a common currency. The intergovernmental arrangement 
at Maastricht lacks that power of symbolic crystallization which only a 
political act of foundation can give. 


An ever-closer union? 


Let us then start from the question: why should we pursue the project 
of an ‘ever-closer Union’ any further at all? Recent calls from Rau, 
Schroeder and Fischer—the German President, Chancellor and Foreign 
Minister—to move ahead with a European Constitution have met 
sceptical reactions in Great Britain, France and most of the other 
member-states. But even if we were to accept this as an urgent and 
desirable project, a second and more troubling question arises. Would 
the European Union in its present state meet the most fundamental 
preconditions for acquiring the constitutional shape of any kind of 
federation—that is, a community of nation-states that itself assumes 
some qualities of a state? 


Why should we pursue the project of a constitution for Europe? Let 
me address this question from two angles: (i) immediate political goals, 


* Frank Niess, ‘Das “F-Wort”’, Bldtter fur deutsche und internationale Politik, 
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and (ii) dilemmas stemming from virtually irreversible decisions of the 
past. If we consider the first, it is clear that while the original political 
aims of European integration have lost much of their relevance, they 
have since been replaced by an even more ambitious political agenda. 
The first generation of dedicated Euro-federalists set the process in train 
after World War II with two immediate purposes in mind: to put an 
end to the bloody history of warfare between European nations, and to 
contain the potentially threatening power of a recovering post-fascist 
Germany. Though everybody believes that the first goal has already been 
achieved, the relevance of peace-keeping issues survives in a different 
context. In the course of the Kosovo war, its participants became aware 
of subtle yet important differences in the way that the US and UK, on 
the one hand, and the continental nations of Europe on the other, jus- 
tified this humanitarian intervention—the former resorting to maxims 
of traditional power politics, the latter appealing to more principled 
reasons for transforming classical international law into some sort of 
cosmopolitan order. This is a difference that exemplifies the rationale 
for developing a European Union capable of speaking with one voice 
in matters of foreign and security policy, and bringing a stronger influ- 
ence of its own to bear on NATO operations and UN decisions. Recent 
attempts by Persson, Solana and Patten to mediate between North and 
South Korea offer the first sign of a more serious intention by the EU to 
engage in global affairs. 


The second goal, the containment of a potentially dangerous Germany, 
may have lost its salience with the growing stability of democratic insti- 
tutions and spread of liberal outlooks in the Federal Republic, even if 
the unification of the country has revived fears of some return to the 
self-assertive traditions of the German Reich. I need not pursue this 
question here, since neither of the two original motives for integration 
could be regarded as a sufficient justification for pushing the European 
project any further. The ‘Carolingian’ background of the founding 
fathers—Schuman, De Gasperi, Adenauer—with its explicit appeal to 
the Christian West, has vanished. 


Of course, there was always a third strand in European integration— 
the straightforward economic argument that a unified Europe was the 
surest path to growth and welfare. Since the Coal and Steel Community 
of 1951, and the subsequent formation of Euratom and the European 
Economic Community of 1958, more and more countries have become 
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gradually integrated through the free exchange of people, goods, serv- 
ices and capital between them—a process now completed by the single 
market and single currency. The European Union frames an ever denser 
network of trade-relations, ‘foreign’ direct investment, financial trans- 
actions and so forth. Alongside the US and Japan, Europe has gained 
a rather strong position within the so-called Triad. Thus the rational 
expectation of mutual benefits within Europe and of differential compet- 
itive advantages on world markets could, to date, provide a legitimation 
‘through outcomes’ for an ever-closer Union. But even making allow- 
ances for the consciousness-raising impact of the Euro, which will soon 
become a unifying symbol in everyday life across the continent, it seems 
clear that henceforward economic achievements can at best stabilize the 
status quo. Economic expectations alone can hardly mobilize political 
support for the much riskier and more far-reaching project of a political 
union—one that deserved the name. 


Beyond a ‘mere market’ 


This further goal requires the legitimation of shared values.) There is 
always a trade-off between the efficiency and legitimacy of an admin- 
istration. But great political innovations, such as an unprecedented 
design for a state of nation-states, demand political mobilization for 
normative goals. Constitution-making has hitherto been a response to 
situations of crisis. Where is such a challenge, we might ask, in today’s 
rather wealthy and peaceful societies of Western Europe? In Central 
and Eastern Europe, by contrast, transitional societies striving for inclu- 
sıon and recognition within the Union do face a peculiar crisis of rapid 
modernization—but their response to it has been a pronounced return 
to the nation-state, without much enthusiasm for a transfer of parts 
of their recently regained national sovereignty to Brussels. The current 
lack of motivation for political union, in either zone, makes the insuf- 
ficiency of bare economic calculations all the more obvious. Economic 
justifications must at the very least be combined with ideas of a different 
kind—let us say, an interest in and affective attachment to a particular 
ethos: in other words, the attraction of a specific way of life. During the 
third quarter of the past century, Eric Hobsbawm’s ‘Golden Age’, the 
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citizens of Western Europe were fortunate enough to develop a distinc- 
tive form of life based on, but not exhausted by, a glistening material 
infrastructure. Today, against perceived threats from globalization, they 
are prepared to defend the core of a welfare state that is the backbone 
of a society still oriented towards social, political and cultural inclusion. 
This is the orientation that is capable of embedding economic argu- 
ments for an ever-closer union into a much broader vision. Of course, 
rapid economic growth was the basis for a welfare state that provided the 
framework for the regeneration of postwar European societies. But the 
most important outcome of this regeneration has been the production 
of ways of life that have allowed the wealth and national diversity of a 
multi-secular culture to become attractively renewed. 


The economic advantages of European unification are valid as argu- 
ments for further construction of the EU only if they can appeal to a 
cultural power of attraction extending far beyond material gains alone. 
Threats to this form of life, and the desire to preserve it, are spurs to 
a vision of Europe capable of responding inventively to current chal- 
lenges. In bis magnificent speech of May 28, the French Prime Minister 
spoke of this ‘European way of life’ as the content of a political project 
“Till recently the efforts of the Union were concentrated on the creation 
of monetary and economic union . . . But today we need a broader 
perspective if Europe is not to decay into a mere market, sodden by 
globalization. For Europe is much more than a market. It stands for a 
model of society that has grown historically . . .’4 


Globalization and social solidarity 


Economic globalization, whether we interpret it as no more than an 
intensification of long-range trends or as an abrupt shift towards a new 
transnational configuration of capitalism, shares with all processes of 
accelerated modernization some disquieting features. Rapid structural 
change distributes social costs more unequally, and increases status 
gaps between winners and losers, generally inflicting heavier burdens in 
the short run, and greater benefits only in the long term.) The last wave 
of economic globalization did not stem from any inherent evolution of 


4 Speech to the Foreign Press Association, Paris, 28 May 2001. 
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the system: it was the product in large measure of successive GATT 
rounds—that is, of conscious political action. Democratic governments 
should therefore also have the chance, at least in principle, to counter 
the undesired social consequences of globalization by complementary 
social and infrastructural policies. Such policies have to cope with the 
needs of two different groups. 


Their purpose must be to bridge the time-gap for short-run losers by 
investments in human capital and temporal transfers, and to offer per- 
manent compensation to long-run losers in—for example—the form of 
a basic income scheme or negative income tax. Since neither group is 
any longer in a strong veto position, the implementation of such designs 
is a difficult task. For the decision on whether or not to maintain an 
appropriate level of general social welfare largely depends on the degree 
of support for notions of distributive justice. But normative orientations 
move majorities of voters only to the extent that they can make a straight- 
forward appeal to ‘strong’ traditions inscribed in established political 
cultures. In Western Europe, or at any rate its continental nations, this 
assumption is not quite unfounded. Here the political tradition of the 
workers’ movement, the salience of Christian social doctrines and even 
a certain normative core of social liberalism still provide a formative 
background for social solidarity. In their public self-representations, 
Social and Christian Democratic parties in particular support inclusive 
systems of social security and a substantive conception of citizenship, 
which stresses what John Rawls calls ‘the fair value’ of equally distrib- 
uted rights. In terms of a comparative cultural analysis, we might speak 
of the unique European combination of public collectivisms and private 
individualism. As Göran Therborn remarks: ‘the European road to and 
through modernity has also left a certain legacy of social norms, reflect- 
ing European experiences of class and gender . . . Collective bargaining, 
trade unions, public social services, the rights of women and children 
are all held more legitimate in Europe than in the rest of the contempo- 
rary world. They are expressed in social documents of the EU and of the 
Council of Europe’.® 


But if we grant this assumption, there remains the question of why 
national governments should not be in a better position to pursue 
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countervailing policies more effectively than a heavy-handed EU bureauc- 
racy. At issue here is the extent to which intensified global competition 
affects the scope of action of national governments. In a recent book 
I argued that there has been a shift towards a ‘post-national’ constel- 
lation.” Some counter-considerations have been adduced since then.® 
No linear relation exists, ıt is observed, between economic globalization 
and the decreasing autonomy of the national state; nor is there always 
an inverse relation between levels of social welfare and employment. 
Independently of growing global pressures from without, the state has 
anyway had to learn to play a less dominant role within national arenas, 
in its interactions with powerful social agents.? National governments 
may be compelled to lower taxes on capital under the pressure of inter- 
national competition, but they still seem to enjoy a range of options in 
policy areas that have an immediate impact on interdependent rates of 
unemployment and levels of social welfare.” 


Normative appeals 


Such arguments do not undermine, however, the general thesis that 
national governments, whatever their internal profiles, are increasingly 
entangled in transnational networks, and thereby become ever more 
dependent on asymmetrically negotiated outcomes. Whatever social poli- 
cies they choose, they must adapt to constraints imposed by deregulated 
markets—in particular global financial markets. That means lower taxes 
and fiscal limits which compel them to accept increasing inequalities in 
the distribution of the gross national product." The question therefore 
is: can any of our small or medium, entangled and accommodating nation- 
states preserve a separate capacity to escape enforced assimilation to the 
social model now imposed by the predominant global economic regime? 
This model is informed by an anthropological image of ‘man’ as rational 
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chooser and entrepreneur, exploiting his or her own labour-power; by 
a moral view of society that accepts growing cleavages and exclusions; 
and by a political doctrine that trades a shrinking scope of democracy for 
freedoms of the market. These are the building blocks of a neo-liberal 
vision that does not sit well with the kind of normative self-understand- 
ing so far prevalent across Europe as a whole. 


This diagnosis suggests a normatively loaded, perhaps a ‘social- 
democratic’, reading of the economic justification for the European 
project. It might be objected that any such partisan view must divide 
the political spectrum along ideological lines. But in the absence of a 
stronger motivation, this may be necessary to mobilize public debate. 
As a strategy, it is innocent insofar as its success would at best be a 
procedural outcome—the creation of a more encompassing political 
framework. A European constitution would enhance the capacity of the 
member states of the Union to act jointly, without prejudicing the par- 
ticular course and content of what policies it might adopt. It would 
constitute a necessary, not a sufficient condition for the kind of policies 
some of us are inclined to advocate. To the extent that European nations 
seek a certain re-regulation of the global economy, to counterbalance 
its undesired economic, social and cultural consequences, they have a 
reason for building a stronger Union with greater international influ- 
ence. Mario Teld and Paul Magnette express the hope that 


Europe will develop an open regionalism that strikes an innovative bal- 
ance between protectionism and free trade, social regulation and openness. 
The European Union is now being challenged to develop a better balance 
between deregulation and re-regulation than national rules have been able 
to achieve . . . The Union may be seen as a laboratory in which Europeans 
are striving to implement the values of justice and solidarity in the context 


of an increasing global economy.” 


With a view to the future of a highly stratified world society, we 
Europeans have a legitimate interest in getting our voice heard in an 
international concert that is at present dominated by a vision quite 
different from ours. 


This would be a way of giving a normative appeal to the European 
project for those who take a critical view of the impact of economic 
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globalization on nation-states. But even neo-liberals opposed to political 
goals of this kind must heed other considerations. For further reasons to 
move European integration forward lie in the uneasy effects of previous 
decisions that are now irreversible. There is first the need for a reform 
of EU institutions imposed by the contradiction between the limited 
capacity of the European Council to reach agreements among diverging 
membet-states, and the political decision to admit several new and even 
less homogeneous members. The enlargement of the EU will increase 
the complexity of interests in need of coordination, which cannot be 
achieved without further integration or ‘deepening’ of the Union. The 
EU has set schedules for enlargement that put it under a self-imposed 
pressure for reform, but reform remains in a deadlock that the Treaty 
of Nice has not resolved. To date the problem of enlargement has failed 
to act as a lever for the solution of the more severe structural problems 
that emerge (i) from an asymmetry between a rather dense horizontal 
integration through markets and the rather loose vertical integration of 
competing national governments, and (ii) from a corresponding deficit 
in the democratic legitimation of EU decisions. 


Positive coordination 


So far national governments have retained most of their competencies 
for cultural, economic and social policies, while they have transferred 
their monetary sovereignty to an independent and supposedly unpoliti- 
cal institution, the European Central Bank. They have thereby renounced 
an important means of state intervention. As monetary union completes 
the process of economic integration, the need for harmonization of 
major public policies increases. National governments, resting as they do 
on different schemes of taxation, social-policy regimes, neo-corporatist 
arrangements, remain entrenched in distinct legal and political trad- 
itions. They therefore tend to respond differently to the same stimuli, and 
the interactive effects of their disparate policies can produce mutually 
counterproductive backlashes. (The uncoordinated reactions of neigh- 
bouring governments to protests against the sudden rise in oil prices 
last year provide a harmless case in point.) National governments still 
compete with one another in pursuit of the most promising adaptation 
of their welfare regimes to fiscal constraints imposed by the ‘evaluation’ 
of global financial markets. At the same time they face the challenge to 
agree on minimal social standards—steps in the direction of a ‘social 
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union’, as envisaged by Delors, to promote a European-wide conver- 
gence in levels of provision and benefit. 


Yet these discrepancies between an advanced economic and a retarded 
political integration could be overcome by the construction of higher- 
order political agencies, capable of ‘catching up’ with the pressures of 
deregulated markets. From this perspective, the European project can be 
seen as a common attempt by the national governments to recover in 
Brussels something of the capacity for intervention that they have lost at 
home. This is at any rate the view of Lionel Jospin, who has called for 
common economic management of the Euro-zone, and in the long run 
harmonization of corporation taxes within it. Such a move would also 
meet another well-known problem. The so-called ‘democratic deficit’ of 
European authorities, in particular of the Commission, is a source of 
growing dissatisfaction within the broader population—not only of the 
smaller states like Ireland or Denmark, or countries that have tempo- 
rarily rejected entry into the Union like Norway or Switzerland. So far, 
the Commission has mainly pushed market-enhancement policies that 
require only ‘negative coordination’, which means that national govern- 
ments are expected to refrain from doing things. Beyond this threshold, 
the present kind of indirect legitimation through national governments 
is no longer sufficient. 


Regulatory policies with a widely perceived redistributive impact would 
require ‘positive coordination’ on both the output-side—that is, 
implementation—and the input-side—that is, legitimation—of a quite 
different kind. At present, legitimacy flows more or less through the 
channels of democratic institutions and procedures within each nation- 
state. This level of legitimation is appropriate for inter-governmental 
negotiations and treaties. But it falls short of what is needed for the 
kind of supranational and transnational decision-making that has long 
since developed within the institutional framework of the Union and its 
huge network of committees. It is estimated that European directives 
already affect up to 7o per cent of the regulations of national agencies. 
But they lack any serious exposure to a timely and careful public opinion 
or will-formation in those national arenas that are today alone accessible 
to holders of a European passport. 


The opacity of decision-making processes at the European level, and the 
lack of opportunity for any participation in them, cause mutual distrust 
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among citizens. Claus Offe has described the issues that stir fears within, 
and arouse rivalries between, different nations—concems over fiscal 
redistribution, over immigration from and investment-flows to other 
states, over the social and economic consequences of intensified com- 
petition between countries with different levels of productivity, and so 
forth. Though himself a sceptical observer, Offe suggests ‘state-building’ 
as the solution—a European state-building which does not reproduce 
the template of the nation-state—and remarks that ‘the agency that will 
eventually realize a regime of “organized civility” governing the entire 
European space ... will have to conform to two criteria that all European 
states have now come to take as the standards of acceptable political rule: 
legitimacy and efficacy.’ 


Civic nations 


So much for the reasons why we should support and promote the 
project of a European Constitution in the first place. But does Europe 
in its present shape meet the conditions necessary for the realization 
of such a design—+that is: for the establishment, not simply of a con- 
federation, but a federation of nation-states? We may address first the 
familiar objections of the Eurosceptics, and then deal more specifically 
with some of the prerequisites for a Union that would assume at least 
some qualities of a state. 


Eurosceptics reject a shift in the basis of legitimation of the Union from 
international treaties to a European constitution with the argument, 
‘there is as yet no European people’. According to this view, what is 
missing is the very subject of a constituent process, the collective sin- 
gular of ‘a people’ capable of defining itself as a democratic nation. I 
have criticized this ‘no-demos’ thesis on both conceptual and empirical 
grounds.® A nation of citizens must not be confused with a community 
of fate shaped by common descent, language and history. This confusion 
fails to capture the voluntaristic character of a civic nation, the collective 
identity of which exists neither independent of nor prior to the demo- 
cratic process from which it springs. Such a civic, as opposed to ethnic, 
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conception of ‘the nation’ reflects both the actual historical trajectory 
of the European nation-states and the fact that democratic citizenship 
establishes an abstract, legally mediated solidarity between strangers. 


Historically, national consciousness as the first modern form of social 
integration was fostered by new forms of communication, the devel- 
opment of which was indeed facilitated by the stabilizing contexts of 
traditional communities. The fact that modern democracy and the 
nation-state have developed in tandem, however, does not indicate a 
priority of the latter over the former. It rather reveals a circular process 
in the course of which democracy and the nation-state stabilized each 
other. Both have jointly produced the striking innovation of a civic 
solidarity that provides the cement of national societies. National con- 
sciousness emerged as much from the mass communication of formally 
educated readers as from the mobilization of enfranchised voters and 
drafted soldiers. It has been shaped as much by the intellectual con- 
struction of national histories as by the discourse of competing parties, 
struggling for political power. 


There are two lessons to be learnt from the history of the European 
nation-states. If the emergence of national consciousness involved a 
painful process of abstraction, leading from local and dynastic identi- 
ties to national and democratic ones, why, firstly, should this generation 
of a highly artificial kind of civic solidarity—a ‘solidarity among 
strangers’—be doomed to come to a final halt just at the borders of 
our classical nation-states? And secondly: the artificial conditions in 
which national consciousness came into existence recall the empirical 
circumstances necessary for an extension of that process of identity- 
formation beyond national boundaries. These are: the emergence of 
a European civil society; the construction of a European-wide public 
sphere; and the shaping of a political culture that can be shared by all 
European citizens. 


A catalytic constitution 


These functional prerequisites of a democratically constituted European 
Union project points of convergence between rather complex processes. 
We should not forget, however, that this convergence in tum depends 
on the catalytic effect of a constitution. This would have to begin with 
a referendum, arousing a Hurope-wide debate—the making of such a 
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constitution representing in itself a unique opportunity of transnational 
communication, with the potential for a self-fulfilling prophecy. Europe 
has to apply to itself, as a whole, ‘the logic of the circular creation of state 
and society that shaped the modern history of European countries.’* 


A European constitution would not only make manifest the shift in 
powers that has already taken place. It would also release and foster fur- 
ther shifts. Once the Huropean Union gained financial autonomy, the 
Commission assumed the functions of a government and the Council 
became something like a second chamber, the European Parliament 
would attract more attention for the better-staged and more visible 
exercise of competencies which are already remarkable. Full budgetary 
powers would not be necessary in the beginning. The focus of politics 
would move to some extent from national capitals to the European 
centres—not just through the activities of lobbyists and business organ- 
izations which have quite a strong presence in Brussels already, but 
through those of political parties, labour unions, civic or cultural asso- 
ciations, public interest groups, social movements and ‘pressure from 
the street’—protests no longer merely by farmers or truck-drivers, 
but arising from the initiatives of citizens at large. Relevant interests 
formed along lines of political ideology, economic sector, occupational 
position, social class, religion, ethnicity and gender would moreover 
fuse across national boundaries.” The perceived transnational overlap 
of parallel interests would give rise to cross-boundary networks and 
a properly European party system, displacing territorial by functional 
principles of organization. 


Creating a public sphere 


There will be no remedy for the legitimation deficit, however, without 
a Huropean-wide public sphere—a network that gives citizens of all 
member states an equal opportunity to take part in an encompassing 
process of focused political communication. Democratic legitimation 
requires mutual contact between, on the one hand, institutionalized 
deliberation and decision-making within parliaments, courts and admin- 
istrative bodies and, on the other, an inclusive process of informal mass 
communication. The function of the communicational infrastructure of 
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a democratic public sphere is to turn relevant societal problems into 
topics of concern, and to allow the general public to relate, at the same 
time, to the same topics, by taking an affirmative or negative stand on 
news and opinions. Over time, these implicit attitudes coagulate to con- 
stitute public opinion, even though most citizens do not send public 
messages beyond voting or non-voting. So far, however, the necessary 
infrastructure for a wide-ranging generation of diverse public opinions 
exists only within the confines of nation-states. 


A European-wide public sphere must not be imagined as the projection 
of a familiar design from the national onto the European level. It will 
rather emerge from the mutual opening of existing national universes 
to one another, yielding to an interpenetration of mutually translated 
national communications. There is no need for a stratified public com- 
munication, each layer of which would correspond, one by one, to 
a different ‘floor’ of the multilevel political system. The agenda of 
European institutions will be included in each of a plurality of national 
publics, if these are inter-related in the right way. 


The pressing question ‘Can the European Union become a sphere 
of publics? is often answered from a supranational rather than a 
transnational perspective. If we look for monolingual (usually English- 
speaking) media with multinational audiences penetrating national 
borders we find a business elite reading the Financial Times and the 
Economist, or a political elite reading the International Herald Tribune with 
a digest of the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung—which means: nothing 
specifically European. This is not a promising model for the audio- 
visual communications of a general public, even for cross-boundary 
communication via print media. In the audio-visual sector, the bilin- 
gual, French-German television channel Arte is already more plausible, 
though still aimed at a notionally supranational public. A real advance 
would be for national media to cover the substance of relevant contro- 
versies in the other countries, so that all the national public opinions 
converged on the same range of contributions to the same set of issues, 
regardless of their origin. This is what happens temporarily—if only 
for a few days—before and after the summits of the European Council, 
when the heads of the member states come together and deal with issues 
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of equal perceived relevance for citizens across Europe. The fact that 
these multiple, horizontal flows of communication have to pass through 
the filters of translation does not reduce their essential significance. 


Within the present Union of fifteen members there are thirteen differ- 
ent, officially recognized languages. This constitutes at first glance an 
embarrassing obstacle to the formation of a shared polity for all. The 
official multilingualism of EU institutions is necessary for the mutual 
recognition of the equal worth and integrity of all national cultures. 
However, under the veil of this legal guarantee it becomes all the easier 
to use English as a working language at face-to-face level, wherever 
the parties lack another common idiom.” This is in fact what now hap- 
pens anyway, in ever wider circles. Small countries like the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Norway or Sweden provide good examples of the capacity of 
formal education in schools to spread English as a second ‘first’ lan- 
guage, across their whole populations.” 


Sharing a political culture 


The generation of a European public opinion depends on the vital 
inputs of actors within a European civil society. At the same time, a 
European-wide public sphere needs to be embedded in a political cul- 
ture shared by all. This widely perceived requirement has stimulated 
a troubled discourse among intellectuals, since it has been difficult to 
separate the question ‘What is Europe?’ from the fact that the achieve- 
ments of European culture—which did not, in fact, seriously reflect 
upon its own nature and origin until the eighteenth or nineteenth 
centuries—have been diffused across the globe. The main religion in 
Europe, Christianity, obeyed its missionary imperative and expanded all 
over the world. The global spread of modern science and technology, of 
Roman law and the Napoleonic Code, of human rights, democracy and 
the nation-state started from Europe as well. Let me therefore mention 
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two more specific experiences of our countries that resonate still in 
the rather remarkable responses they have evoked. For Europe has, 
more than any other culture, faced and overcome structural conflicts, 
sharp confrontations and lasting tensions, in the social as well as in the 
temporal dimension. 


In the social dimension, modern Europe has developed institutional 
arrangements for the productive resolution of intellectual, social and 
political conflicts. In the course of painful, if not fatal struggles, it has 
learnt how to cope with deep cleavages, schisms and rivalries between 
secular and ecclesiastical powers, city and countryside, faith and knowl- 
edge, and how to get along with endemic conflicts between militant 
religious confessions and belligerent states. In the temporal dimen- 
sion, modern Europe has institutionalized a comprehensive spectrum 
of competing conservative, liberal and socialist interpretations of capital- 
ist modernization, in an ideological system of political parties. In the 
course of a heroic intellectual appropriation of a rich Jewish and Greek, 
Roman and Christian heritage, Europe has thus learnt a sensitive atti- 
tude and a balanced response, both to the deplorable losses incurred by 
the disintegration of a traditional past and to the promise of future ben- 
efits from the ‘creative destruction’ of present productivity. 


These are dispositions that act as a spur to critical reflection on our 
own blind spots, and to a de-centering of selective perspectives. They 
are not in contradiction with the well-taken—and only too deserved— 
critique of our aggressive colonial and Eurocratic past, the critique of 
Eurocentrism itself emerges from a continuing self-criticism. The secu- 
larization of the egalitarian and individualist universalism that informs 
our normative self-understanding is not the least among the achieve- 
ments of modern Europe. 


The fact that the death penalty is still practised elsewhere—even in the 
United States—reminds us of some specific features of our heritage: 


The Council of Europe with the European Convention of Human Rights, 
and its European Social Charter, have transformed Europe into an area of 
human rights, more specific and more binding than in any other area of the 
world... The clear and general European support for International Crimes 
Tribunal, again in contrast to US fears, is also in the same Ime.™ 


= Therbom, ‘Europe’s Break with Itself’, p. 49 Œ 
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What forms the common core of a European identity is the character 
of the painful learning process it has gone through, as much as 
its results. It is the lasting memory of nationalist excess and moral 
abyss that lends to our present commitments the quality of a peculiar 
achievement. This historical background should ease the transition to a 
post-national democracy based on the mutual recognition of the differ- 
ences between strong and proud national cultures. Neither ‘assimilation’ 
nor ‘coexistence’—in the sense of a pale modus vivendi—are appropriate 
terms for our history of learning how to construct new and ever more 
sophisticated forms of a ‘solidarity among strangers’. Today, moreover, 
the European nation-states are being brought together by the chal- 
lenges which they all face equally. All are in the process of becoming 
countries of immigration and multicultural societies. All are exposed 
to an economic and cultural globalization that awakes memories of a 
shared history of conflict and reconciliation—and of a comparatively low 
threshold of tolerance towards exclusion. 


This new awareness of what Europeans have in common has found an 
admirable expression in the EU Charter of Basic Rights. The members 
of the ‘Convention’, as it is called, reached agreement on this document 
within a remarkably short space of time. Even though the European 
Council in Nice only ‘proclaimed’ and did not adopt in binding fashion 
its catalogue of basic rights, the Charter will exert a decisive influence 
on the European Court of Justice. Thus far the Court has been prima- 
rily concerned with the implications of the ‘four freedoms’ of market 
participation—free movement of persons, goods, services and capital. 
The Charter goes beyond this limited view, articulating a social vision of 
the European project.” It also shows what Europeans link together nor- 
matively. Reponding to recent developments in biotechnology, Article 3 
specifies each person‘s right to his or her physical and mental integrity, 
and prohibits any practice of positive eugenics or the reproductive clon- 
ing of human organisms. 


Designing a framework 


Taking it as a premise that a European Constitution is both feasible and 
desirable, let me finish with a few remarks on some problems to do with 


* Wolfgang Daubler, ‘In bester Verfassung’, Blatter fur deutsche und internationale 
Politik, November 2000, pp. 1315-21. 
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its design. Joschka Fischer has outlined the challenge we face—how to 
find the right combination of a ‘Europe of nation-states’ with a ‘Europe 
of citizens’.* He has also mentioned some more or less conventional 
alternatives for strengthening the European Parliament, establishing an 
effective and legitimate executive, and creating a democratically account- 
able Court of Justice.” These proposals do not exhaust the range of 
imaginative options, but Fischer rightly focuses on the core problem of 
a federation of nation-states that need to preserve their integrity by occu- 
pying a much more influential position than the constituent elements of 
a federal state normally do.** The intergovernmental element of negotia- 
tion between former nation-states will remain strong. Compared with 
the presidential regime of the USA, a European Union of nation-states 
would have to display the following general features: 


>» a Parliament that would resemble the Congress in some respects 
(a similar division of powers and, compared with the European 
parliamentary systems, relatively weak political parties); 


> a legislative ‘chamber of nations’ that would have more competencies 
than the American Senate, and a Commission that would be much 
less powerful than the White House (thus splitting the classical 
functions of a strong Presidency between the two); 


» a European Court that would be as influential as the Supreme 
Court for similar reasons (the regulatory complexity of an enlarged 
and socially diversified Union would require detailed interpretation 
of a principled constitution, cutting short the jungle of existing 
treaties).7” 





™% Joschka Fischer, Vom Staatemverbund zur Föderation (speech at Humboldt 
University on 12 May 2000), Frankfurt 2000. 

» Fischer offers an option between the models of the US Senate and the German 
Bundesrat for the second chamber, and a choice between two constructions, one 
developed from the European Council of Ministers, and the other resembling the 
present Council, but with a directly elected president, for the executive. 

* In this respect Article 3 of the new Swiss Constitution is interesting, in that it 
applies the prinaple of subsidiartty to yield a rather strong position to the consti- 
tutive units: ‘The cantons are sovereign, so long as their sovereignty suffers no 
restriction from the federal constitution; they exercise all nghts that are not trans- 
ferred to the confederation’. 

77 See the study for a reorganization of the treaties: European University Institute, 
Ein Basisvertrag fur die Kuropdische Union, May 2000. 
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In this context a few remarks may be in place. 


1. The political substance of a European Constitution would consist of a 
definite answer to the issue of the territorial boundaries of the Union, 
and a not-too-definite answer to the question of how competences 
are to be distributed between federal and national institutions. It is 
important to settle soon the thorny problem of which countries will 
finally belong to, and which are to be excluded from, the Union; the 
determination of frontiers is compatible with a ‘variable geometry’ 
that would facilitate the process. For the time being, we might 
differentiate between a centre and a periphery, depending on the pace 
and degree of integration. The issue of a ‘Europe of different speeds’ 
touches on the problem of a provisional regulation of competences 
which leaves some room for experiments. 


The embattled delimitation of what is to be reserved for executive 
authorities, what is up for co-legislation and what remains in the 
competence of national legislatures must certainly be settled in 
broad outline from the beginning. But this part of the organizational 
nucleus of the Constitution should be kept open for revisions at fixed 
dates, so that we can learn from unanticipated consequences within 
a stable framework. Such a temporalization of essential clauses 
squares with the idea of a democratic constitution as an ever more 
exhaustive realization of a system of basic rights under changing 
historical circumstances.* 


2. ‘Subsidiarity’ is the functional principle that meets the needs of the 
diverse and territorially distinct units of a federation. But the wider 
the differences—in size of territory and population, economic weight 
and level of development, political power and cultural form of life or 
collective identity—between these constituent units, the greater the 
danger that majority decisions at the higher instances will violate the 
principles of equal protection and mutual recognition of diversity. 
Structural minorities limit the range of valid majority decisions. In 
such situations, legitimacy can only be secured on the condition 
that some areas are reserved for consensual negotiations. As we 
know from countries like Switzerland or the Netherlands, however, 
consensual procedures suffer from a lack of transparency. Here 


4 See my argument in Between Facts and Norms, Cambridge, MA 1996, chapter 9. 
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European-wide referenda would give citizens broader opportunities 
and more effective means to participate in the shaping of policies.» 


3. Some minor suggestions are worth consideration. It would help to 
overcome the legitimation deficit, and to strengthen the connexions 
between the federal legislature and national arenas, either if certain 
members of the European Parliament at the same time held seats 
in their respective national parliaments, or if the largely neglected 
Conference of European Affairs Committee (which has met twice a 
year since 1989) could reanimate horizontal debate between national 
parliaments and so help to prompt a re-parliamentarization of 
European politics.” Are there alternative modes of legitimation too? 
The approach labelled ‘comitology’ attributes legitimating merits to 
the deliberative politics of the great number of committees working 
in support of the Commission.” But here there is a deficit on the 
output as well as input side, since federal legislation is implemented 
only through national, regional and local authorities. To meet this 
problem, Ingo Pernice has suggested transforming the present 
Committee of Regions into a chamber that would give sub-national 
state actors a stronger influence on EU policies, and thereby facilitate 
the enforcement of European law on the ground.» 


The politics of unification 


For European unification to move forward, however, there still remains 
a vacant space which would have to be filled by the political will of 
competent actors. The overwhelming majority of the population that is 
currently resistant or hesitant can only be won for Europe if the project 
is extricated from the pallid abstraction of administrative measures and 


* Edgar Grande, ‘Post-National Democracy in Europe’, in Michael Greven and 
Louis Pauly, eds, Democracy beyond the State?, Oxford aooo, pp. 115-38; and 
‘Demokratische Legitimation und europdische Integration’, Leviathan, no. 24, 
1996, pp. 339-0. 

» Lars Blichner, ‘Interpartiamentary discourse and the quest for legitimacy’, in 
Enksen and Fossum, Democracy in the European Union, pp. 140-63. 

¥ Chnstian Joerges and Michelle Everson, ‘Challenging the bureaucratic challenge’, 
in Enksen and Fossum, Democracy in the European Union, pp. 164-88. 

a Which institutions for what kind of Europe?’, ms. 1999. For another conception, 
see Dominique Rousseau, ‘Pour une constitution européenne’, Le Débat, January- 
February 2000, pp. 54-73. 
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technical discourse: in other words, is politicized. Intellectuals have not 
picked up this ball. Still less have politicians wanted to burn their fingers 
with such an unpopular topic. The fillip given to a constitutional debate 
by Fischer's speech at the Humboldt University, prompting Chirac and 
Prodi, Rau and Schroeder to react with their own suggestions, is all the 
more noteworthy. But it is Jospin who has pointed out that no reform of 
procedures and institutions can succeed before the content of the politi- 
cal project behind it becomes clearer. 


The markedly national orientation of the Bush Administration can be 
regarded as an opportunity for the EU to define a more distinctive for- 
eign and security policy towards the conflicts in the Middle East and 
the Balkans, and relations with Russia and China. Differences that are 
coming more into the open in environmental, military and juridical 
fields contribute to a soundless strengthening of European identity. Still 
more important is the question of what role Europe wishes to play in 
the Security Council and, above all, in world economic institutions. 
Contrasting justifications of humanitarian intervention, not to speak of 
basic economic outlooks, divide the founder states of the EU from Great 
Britain and Scandinavia. But it is better to bring these smouldering con- 
flicts out into the open than to let the EU splinter over dilemmas that 
remain unresolved. In any case, a Europe of two or three speeds is pref- 
erable to one that breaks up or crumbles away. 


Jospin’s hint at what the ‘mechanism for strengthened cooperation’ 
agreed at Nice might mean was unmistakeable: ‘Naturally it could be 
applied to the coordination of economic policy in the Euro-zone, but 
also in fields like health and military procurements. With this kind of 
cooperation, a group of states that has always been indispensable could 
once again give new impetus to the construction of Europe.’ A sober 
calculation of interests could well induce the French and German gov- 
ernments to seize the initiative again, once next year’s elections to the 
Elysée and the Bundestag are over. The Internationa! Herald Tribune 
has dryly commented: ‘In the last resort, the French will be prepared 
to pay a certain price for Berlin not becoming the capital of Europe’.¥ 
In line with the policies of Genscher and Fischer, Germans would 
be well advised to agree. Since diplomacy is at an impasse, open polit- 
ical controversy over the direction in which the EU should develop 





B 12 June 2001. 
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can only be of benefit. The constitutionalegal dispute between ‘fed- 
eralists’ and ‘sovereignists’ masks a substantive dispute between those 
like Jospin, who regard harmonization of important national policies 
as urgent, and those like Schroeder, who would like a facade of tailor- 
made central institutions deprived of all significant fiscal powers. All 
sides, however, can agree that delimitation of the competences of fed- 
eral, national and regional levels is the core political issue to be settled 
by any European constitution. 
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EDWARD SAID 


A PEOPLE 


IN NEED OF LEADERSHIP 


SRAELI PRESSURE on Palestinians was stepped up even further 

in the days following the dreadful events of September rth. 

Predawn raids were launched on the West Bank towns of Jenin, 

Jericho and Ramallah, destroying security outposts, government 
buildings and family homes. In the Beituniya district of Ramallah, 
shells hit a coffee shop, a mosque and a kindergarten—all perfectly 
acceptable ‘collateral damage’, and scarcely worth a mention in -the 
Western media. Such Israeli aggression has, after all, been the norm 
for nearly a year now. Over 600 Palestinians have been killed since the 
Al-Aqsa Intifada began—four times the number of Israeli deaths; and 
15,000 wounded—twelve times more than on the other side. Regular 
IDF assassinations have picked off alleged terrorists at will, most of 
the time killing innocents like so many flies. In August, fourteen 
Palestinians were openly murdered by Israeli troops using helicopter 
gunships and missiles, to ‘prevent’ them killing Israelis, although at 
least two children and five bystanders were also slaughtered, to say 
nothing of many wounded civilians. 


Equipped with the latest in American-donated fighter-bombers, heli- 
copter gunships, uncountable tanks and missiles, a superb navy and a 
state-of-the-art intelligence service, not to speak of its own nuclear weap- 
ons, Israel has been grinding down a dispossessed people without any 
armour or artillery, no air force—its one pathetic airfield in Gaza is con- 
trolled by Israel—army or navy, or any of the protective institutions of 
a modern state. Israel’s cruel confinement of 1.3 million people in the 
Gaza Strip, jammed like so many human sardines into a tiny pale sur- 
rounded by a barbed-wire fence, and of nearly two million in the West 
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Bank—all of whose entrances and exits are controlled by the IDF—has 
few parallels in the annals of colonialism. Even under apartheid, F-16 
jets were never used to bomb African homelands, as they are now sent 
against Palestinian towns and villages. 


Behind this ruthless military pounding lies a longer-term logic. The 
destruction of Palestinian society which began in 1948, with the 
expulsion of 68 per cent of its native inhabitants—of whom 4.5 million 
remain refugees today—has continued through the thirty-four years of 
occupation since 1967. Decades of daily pressure on a people whose 
main sin is that they happen to be there, in Israel’s way, have sought 
to make life impossible for Palestinians, forcing them to give up any 
resistance, or to leave—as 150,000 have done for Jordan since last year. 
Community leaders have been jailed and deported by the occupation 
regime, small businesses crippled by confiscation, farms subject to dem- 
olition, universities closed down, students barred from classrooms. No 
Palestinian farmer or entrepreneur can export their goods directly to any 
Arab country—their products must pass through Israel, just as taxes are 
paid to Israel. In a word, the aim has been, as the American researcher 
Sara Roy has named it, to de-develop Palestinian society. 


Today, divided into about 63 non-contiguous cantons, punctuated by 
140 Jewish settlements with their own road network banned to Arabs, 
Palestinians have been reduced to mass unemployment—6o per cent 
are jobless—and penury. Half the population of Gaza and the West 
Bank live on less than $2 a day. They cannot travel freely from one 
place to the next within the occupied territories but must endure long 
lines at Israeli checkpoints, which regularly detain and humiliate the 
elderly, the sick, the student and the cleric for hours on end. Some 
150,000 of their olive and citrus trees have been punitively uprooted; 
2,000 of their houses demolished; wide swathes of their land either 
expropriated for the implantation of more settlers—there are currently 
about 400,000—or destroyed for military purposes. 


As for the Oslo ‘peace process’ that began in 1993, it has simply re- 
packaged the occupation, offering a token 18 per cent of the lands 
seized in 1967 to the corrupt Vichy-like Authority of Arafat, whose 
mandate has essentially been to police and tax his people on Israel’s 
behalf. After eight fruitless, immiserating years of further ‘negotia- 
tions’, orchestrated by a team of US functionaries which has included 
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such former lobby staffers for Israel as Martin Indyk and Dennis Ross, 
more abuses, more settlements, more imprisonments, more suffering 
have been inflicted on the Palestinians—including, since August 2001, 
a ‘Judaized’ East Jerusalem, with Orient House grabbed and its con- 
tents carted off invaluable records, land deeds, maps, which Israel has 
simply stolen, as it did PLO archives from Beirut in 1982. Such has 
been the upshot to date of Ariel Sharon’s gratuitously arrogant visit to 
Jerusalem’s Haram Al-Sharif on 28 September 2000, surrounded by 
1,000 soldiers and guards supplied by Ehud Barak—an action unani- 
mously condemned even by the Security Council. Within a few hours, 
as the merest child could have predicted, anti-colonial rebellion broke 
out—with eight Palestinians shot dead as its first victims. 


Sharon’s ‘restraint’ 


A few months later Sharon was swept to power essentially to ‘subdue’ 
the Palestinians—to teach them a lesson, or get rid of them. His record 
as an Arab-killer goes back 30 years, before the Sabra and Shatila mass- 
acres that his forces supervised in 1982, and for which he has now been 
indicted in a Belgian court. But he is no fool. With every Palestinian act 
of resistance, his forces ratchet up the pressure a notch higher, tighten- 
ing the siege, taking more land, cutting off further supplies, launching 
deeper incursions into Palestinian towns like Jenin and Ramallah, 
making life more intolerable for the victims of the occupation—while 
with each turn of the ratchet, his propaganda machine explains that 
Israel is merely ‘defending’ itself, ‘securing’ areas and ‘re-establishing 
control’, with the sole aim of ‘preventing terrorism’. Sharon and his 
minions even attack Arafat as an ‘arch-terrorist’, although he literally 
cannot move without Israeli permission, in the same breath that they 
explain ‘we’ have no quarrel with the Palestinian people. What a boon 
for that people! With such ‘restraint’, why should a full-scale invasion, 
carefully bruited about to intimidate the Palestinians, be necessary? 


In the United States, where Israel has its main political base and from 
which it has received over $92 billion in aid since 1967, Palestinian 
victims remain nameless and faceless, barely rating a mention on 
national news programmes. Matters are different with the Jewish dead. 
The terrible human cost of the suicide bombings in Haifa or Jerusalem 
settled quickly into a familiar explanatory framework. Arafat hadn’t 
done enough to control his terrorists; their hatred threatens incalculable 
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harm to ‘us’ and our strongest ally; Israel must firmly defend its secu- 
rity. Thoughtful observers will add: these people have been fighting 
tiresomely for thousands of years anyway; there has been too much suf- 
fering on both sides, and the violence must be stopped; although the 
way Palestinians send their children into battle is yet another sign of 
how much Israel has to put up with. So, exasperated but still restrained, 
Israel invaded unfortified Jenin with bulldozers and tanks. In America, 
Israel has so far won the public relations war that it might seem 
scarcely necessary for it to put several more million dollars into a media 
campaign—using ‘stars’ like Zubin Mehta, Itzhak Perlman and Amos 
Oz—to further improve its image. 


A major debate on American television this August between Palestinian 
Authority minister Nabil Shaath and the new Labour leader Avraham 
Burg, Speaker of the Knesset, confirmed the pattern—and demon- 
strated, yet again, the inability of the Authority and its spokesmen and 
women to speak up for the Palestinian people. Burg could smugly 
enunciate one brazen falsehood after another: that Israel has always 
wanted peace; that Israel is striving to remain calm while Palestinian 
terrorists—encouraged by the Authority and Arafat, who controls every- 
thing—threaten Israeli children with brutal murder; that, as a democrat 
and peace lover, he was concerned there was no real Palestinian peace 
camp; that the only difference between Shaath and himself was that he, 
Burg, was able to exert a restraining influence on Sharon while Shaath 
could exercise none on Arafat. All making the point, in classic propa- 
ganda style—a lie will be believed if it is repeated often enough—that it 
is Israel that is victimized by the Palestinians. Shaath could only respond 
with cringing servility to this farrago of lies, plaintively repeating that the 
Palestinians also want peace; that they long for the return of Oslo; that 
they are trying to be restrained; that they treat as scripture the AIPAC- 
sponsored Mitchell Report (whose main authors, Warren Rudman and 
Mitchell himself, were among the highest paid members of the Israeli 
lobby during their Senate careers). 


Given the precious opportunity to deal with a sanctimonious thug like 
Burg, why is it that spokespeople like Shaath, Abed Rabbo, Hrekat, 
Ashrawi and rest are not capable of simply reminding him that Israel is 
daily indulging in war crimes? Of pointing out the fact that literally mil- 
lions of people are unable to travel, to buy food, to get health care? That 
hundreds of people have been killed, thousands of houses demolished, 
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tens of thousands of trees uprooted, vast acres of land confiscated, that 
settlements continue—and all this during a ‘peace process’? Could they 
not once speak as human beings, rather than third-rate imitations of 
Kissinger and Rabin? Even a normally reliable spokesman like Ghassan 
Khatib seems to have been infected with the virus. Of course it is neces- 
sary to respond to questions about truces, agreements and so forth; but 
are these people so remote from the daily horror of Palestinian life that 
they cannot even mention it? The reply to questions about the Mitchell 
Report or the Powell visit has to make the basic point so long as there 
is a military occupation of Palestine by Israel, there can never be peace. 
The overwhelming majority of the violence—tanks, planes, missiles, 
checkpoints, settlements, soldiers—comes from the Israeli side. 


Arafat’s derelictions 


Yet as the Israeli noose tightens around the Palestinians, Arafat is 
still hoping that the Americans will rescue him and his crumbling 
regime. Now more than ever, he and his coterie continue to beg for 
American protection. The Palestinian people deserve better. We have to 
say Clearly that with Arafat and company in command, there is no hope. 
What kind of a leader is this, who has spent the last year grotesquely 
fetching up in the Vatican and Lagos and other miscellaneous places, 
pleading without dignity or even intelligence for imaginary observers, 
Arab aid, international support, instead of staying with his people, and 
trying to aid them with medical supplies, practical organization and 
real leadership? What the Palestinians need are leaders who are really 
with and of their people, who are actually doing the resisting on the 
ground, not fat cigar-chomping bureaucrats bent on preserving their 
business deals and renewing their VIP passes, who have lost all trace of 
decency or credibility. 


Arafat is finished. Why don’t we admit that he can neither lead, nor 
plan, nor take a single step that makes any difference except to him 
and his Oslo cronies who have benefited materially from their people’s 
misery? All the polls show that his presence blocks whatever forward 
movement might be possible. We need a united leadership capable of 
thinking, planning and taking decisions, rather than grovelling before 
the Pope or George Bush while the Israelis kill his people with impu- 

nity. True leaders of a resistance movement respond to popular needs, 
reflect the realities on the ground, and expose themselves to the same 
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dangers and difficulties as everyone else. The struggle for liberation 
from Israeli occupation is where every Palestinian worth anything now 
stands. Oslo cannot be warmed over or resuscitated as Arafat and com- 
pany would like. What is required now are mass actions designed to 
press on with resistance and liberation, rather than confusing people 
with talk of a return to Oslo—who can believe the folly of that idea?—or 
the stupid Mitchell Plan. 


What of Israel, stuck in a futureless campaign, flailing about merci- 
lessly? As the Irish poet and critic, James Cousins, said in 1925: any 
colonial power will be in the grip of ‘false and selfish preoccupations 
that stand in the way of its attention to the natural evolution of its 
own national genius, and pull[ed] from the path of open rectitude into 
the twisted byways of dishonest thought, speech and action, in the arti- 
ficial defence of a false position.’ All colonisers have gone that way, 
learning or stopping at nothing, until at last—as Israel turned tail from 
its twenty-two year occupation of Southern Lebanon—they exit the ter- 
ritory, leaving behind an exhausted and crippled people. If the Zionist 
enterprise was supposed to fulfil Jewish aspirations, why did it require 
so many new victims from another people who had nothing to do with 
Jewish exile and persecution in the first place? 


Behind the braggadocio and savagery of Sharon’s government, Israeli 
self-confidence has been falling. True believers in Zionism in the origi- 
nal sense seem to be fewer and fewer. An authoritative Israeli observer 
has summed up the current scene: ‘Zionism has become no more than 
an affair of politicking apparatuses and slogans .. . Zionism today? An 
ideological bric-a-brac where anyone, right, left or centre, secular, tra- 
ditionalist or integrist, can find something to justify their passions of 
the moment. Israel has well and truly entered the post-Zionist era’.’ 
Naturally, that does not mean a sudden enlightenment has descended 
on Israeli public opinion. The slow modification of Zionist faith in its 
original form, as a genuine salvationist nationalism, has often left behind 
something worse—a sub-ideological racism, filled with hostility and con- 
tempt for Arabs. But this sump of prejudices, gathering beneath the 
hollowed-out, decaying trunk of official doctrines, is much less easy to 
trumpet round the world as a mission statement of Israel’s existence than 


! Elie Barnavi, ‘Sionismes’, in Ehe Barnavi and Saul Friedlander, Les Juifs et le XXe 
siède, Paris 2000, pp. 229-30. 
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the original Zionist message. Those who think that Israel’s international 
position is as strong as ever, as Perry Anderson has argued in this jour- 
nal, are greatly mistaken. However relentlessly biased the editorial or 
opinion pages of the leading American—or, to a somewhat lesser extent, 
European—press, not to speak of newscasts, may be, the days when the 
legitimacy of the Palestinian right to national sovereignty could be com- 
pletely ignored have passed. Many ordinary Europeans and Americans 
no longer accept the notion that Israel enjoys some special moral status, 
which makes its policies of dispossession and assassination pardonable. 
The occupying power still has its imperial protectors abroad. But in the 
court of world opinion it has grown more isolated, and Israelis know it. 


That is what explains the desperate expedients to which its friends in 
the United States have resorted, as they thrash about in search of a way 
to extricate Israel from the impasse of its attempts to suppress the new 
Intifida. Edward Luttwak, of the Centre for Strategic and International 
Studies, exulted in ‘the display of uniquely advanced military capa- 
bilities’ by Israel that allowed the IDF to decapitate Mustafa Zibri in 
Ramallah and murder scores more Palestinian leaders at will? Graham 
Fuller, former Vice-Chairman of the National Intelligence Council at 
the CIA, urged the construction—literally—of a Berlin Wall round the 
occupied territories, patrolled from within by ‘international forces’, to 
incarcerate the Palestinians.* Thomas Friedman, star columnist of the 
New York Times, opined that ‘the only solution may be for Israel and 
the US [sic] to invite NATO to occupy the West Bank and Gaza and set 
up a NATO-run Palestinian state, à la Kosovo and Bosnia’.’ What all 
these brutal and senseless schemes betrayed was a fear that Israel was 
losing. A real Palestinian leadership would have known how to expose 
this. The appalling events of September 11th, however, will now doubt- 
less reconfigure the political geography of the Muslim and Arab worlds 
in unforeseen and dangerous new ways—for all concerned. 


17 September 2001 





* Perry Anderson, ‘Scurrying towards Bethlehem’, NLR 10, July-August 2001. 
> ‘Israel’s Retallation is on Target’, Los Angeles Times, 30 August 2001. 

* ‘Build a Berlin Wall m the Middle East’, Los Angeles Times, 14 August 2001. 
5 ‘A Way Out of the Middle Hast Impasse’, New York Times, 24 August 2001. 
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KEVIN PASK 


LATE NATIONALISM 


The Case of Quebec 


HE EXPERIENCE OF NATIONALISM in Quebec remains an 

oddly belated affair—especially considering its proximity to 

the United States, with its precocious example of nation- 

statehood. Despite its apparent blandness, at least in the 
lexicon of American comedy, Canada remains a perpetually irritated 
anomaly in the Americas: a state comprised of two nations (if not 
more, considering the significance of the aboriginal ‘First Nations’). 
Lord Durham’s Report, the imperial response to the Rebellion of 1837, 
infamously observed that Lower Canada (now Quebec) consisted in 
fact of ‘two nations warring in the bosom of a single state’, and the 
observation has been easily extended to the constitutional problems of 
modern Canada." More than 150 years later, Lord Durham remains both 
a threat to Québécois nationalism—recommending the assimilation of 
the francophone population—and an oracle: the decisive appearance of 
the language of ‘nationhood’ in British North America. Thus, in the 
nationalist imaginary, the only means of avoiding assimilation into the 
rest of anglophone North America is to realize Durham’s two nations 
with the creation of a sovereign state, definitively marking the appear- 
ance of a mature French-speaking people in North America. 


By any reasonable measure, Quebec has indeed emerged as a vibrant 
and progressive society in the past forty years—roughly the period since 
the election of Jean Lesage in 1960 ushered in the ‘Quiet Revolution’ 
which transformed Quebec’s former economic dependence on English- 
Canadian and American capital and dissolved the cultural monopoly 
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of the Catholic Church. The Quiet Revolution also saw the explosion 
of a modern nationalism in Quebec and the creation of the Parti 
Québécois (PQ), initially led by the charismatic René Lévesque, as a 
social-democratic and nationalist political force. Although the PQ has 
governed Quebec more often than not since its first election in 1976, it 
has not been able to achieve in two referenda (1980 and 1995) what it 
sees as the culmination of the Quiet Revolution—independence from 
Canada. Nationalist fervour, in fact, seems to be in retreat from the 
high-water mark it achieved in the 1995 referendum on independence 
(significantly couched in the more reassuring terms of ‘sovereignty’ 
and ‘partnership’ with Canada), which failed only by the smallest of 
margins. Although the current PQ government remains officially com- 
mitted to holding another referendum at some moment in the future, 
the population appears to have lost its avidity for another episode in the 
constitutional debate. Lucien Bouchard, the politician whose oratorical 
force and eloquence brought the sovereignist option close to success 
in 1995, resigned in January 2001 as Premier of the province, citing 
frustration at his inability to whip up nationalist fervour following the 
referendum. In the nationalist imaginary, still powerful in Quebec, this 
can only be taken as a collective lack of maturity and failure of nerve. 


Is Quebec, almost alone in the Western Hemisphere, doomed to the 
status of neo-colonial atavism? No, runs the nationalist argument, 
Quebec’s collective maturation can be postponed, but it cannot finally 
be deterred. As Benedict Anderson has argued in his important work on 
nationalism, a logic of seriality is in place here: the universalization of 
‘nation’ as the name of political and cultural identity in a world defined 
as one of United Nations.? Jacques Parizeau, the PQ Premier who organ- 
ized the 1995 referendum, repeatedly invoked the moment of Quebec 
taking its seat at the United Nations and responsibly assuming all of 
the normal international duties. This was a projection without specific 
political content in the ordinary sense; there was no pretense of affecting 
world affairs or even the lives of most Québécois. A collective ‘self, as 
Anderson’s argument suggests, looks for its reflection in the universal- 
ity of ‘United Nations’. The compelling power of nationalism rests upon 
this psychologization of the nation. It measures both the ‘naturalness’ 





1 Lord Durham’s Report, ed. Gerald Craig, Toronto 1963, p. 23. 
2 See ın particular ‘Nationalism, Identity, and the Logic of Seriality’, in The Spectre 
of Comparisons, London and New York 1998, pp. 29—45. 
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of the nation-state as a political form and the attractiveness of individual 
self-identification with a national ‘spirit’. The defeat of the referendum, 
then, could be treated as a kind of existential failure. Quebec once again 
failed to say ‘Yes’ to itself indeed, failed to take up its adult responsibili- 
ties in the world at large. 


This strongly felt rhetoric of existential crisis is not simply a reaction to 
the loss of two referenda. It suffused the culture of Quebec throughout 
the explosion of national feeling in the period of the Quiet Revolution. 
The virtual poet laureate of the time, Gaston Miron (1928-1996), could 
write a poem called ‘Pour mon repatriement’ (For my repatriation) which 
declared, ‘un jour j’aurai dit oui à ma naissance’ (one day I will have said 
yes to my birth)? Indeed, from at least the 1950s and throughout the 
period of the Quiet Revolution, Québécois nationalists have relied on 
a psychologized ‘subject-nation’ whose destiny, like that of a child’s, is 
necessarily independence from the parents. The psychoanalyst Camille 
Laurin, who later became a leading figure of the first PQ government 
(author of Bill ror, still widely celebrated as the bulwark of the French 
language in the province), lent his professional credentials to this colec- 
tive psychology.* In the period of nationalist mourning after the most 
recent referendum, the trope could return as the spectre of perpetual 
childhood; a book entitled Ce pays comme un enfant’ The continuing use 
of the language of collective birth and maturation represents perhaps 
the most rhetorically powerful gesture in the nationalist repertoire—in 
Quebec or elsewhere.’ 


Although an advanced society, Quebec is, in the powerful optic of nation- 
alism, retarded. It presents us, then, with an interesting example of the 
political and cultural vicissitudes of nationalism as a serialized, global 
project. Its example is especially pertinent to ‘new-old’ nationalisms in 


> L'homme rapaillé (Poèmes 1953-1970), Montreal 1970, p. 87. 

+ ‘Autorité et personnalité au Canada francais’, in Ma traversée du Québec, Montreal 
1970, PP. 19-34. 

5 Serge Cantin, Ce pays comme un enfant: essais sur le Québec (1988-1996), Montreal 
1997. 

é An alternate, and widely used, figuration is that of a marriage—one which 
Quebec, usually understanding itself in the position of the spurned or oppressed 
wife, desires to leave. Since, however, even a badly functioning marriage does not 
necessarily lead to divorce, I take this metaphor to be a less powerful one in the 
nationalist imaginary—although it perhaps better accounts for the ambivalence of 
the Québécois toward mdependence. 
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European countries (Scotland, Catalonia) even as it is also linked to post- 
colonial instances by its American and colonial provenance. Its case also 
allows us to take the measure of the nationalist intellectual in the new 
cultural landscape of postmodernism. ‘At the base of the modern social 
order’, writes Ernest Gellner, ‘stands not the executioner but the pro- 
fessor.” This aspect of ‘modernity’ remains sharply defined in Quebec, 
where a clerical near-monopoly on francophone intellectual and cultural 
life is a living memory. (The number of Catholic priests in Quebec 
dropped from 8,400 around 1960 to 4,285 in 1981.) In this setting the 
nationalist character of secular intellectuals has been largely taken as 
a given: they are the organic intellectuals of the nation-state, defining 
themselves against the universalism of the Catholic clergy. ‘Intellectuals 
are in some degree predestined to propagate the “national” idea’, Max 
Weber remarked almost a century ago, and the dictum has held up 
remarkably well. In Quebec, as Jocelyn Létourneau has persuasively 
argued, this destiny took the shape of a ‘father’s’ protective concern for 
the ‘petite nation’ and its people.’ 


Lateness and its ironies 


This destiny, however, can no longer be taken for granted in Quebec, 
where the national narrative and the privileged position of the intellec- 
tual within it show signs of structural fatigue. If the explanation of this 
exhaustion is too often a facile account of ‘postmodernity’, it remains 
remarkable that the signal theorization of postmodernism was produced 
for Quebec. Jean-Francois Lyotard’s account of the postmodern condi- 
tion was in fact originally produced for Quebec’s Conseil des Universités 
in the late 1970s, part of the Quiet Revolution’s ongoing reconceptuali- 
zation of education in the province.” This report, however, was likely 
to have appeared as entirely antipathetic to the first PQ government, as 
it prepared itself for the 1980 referendum on ‘sovereignty-association’. 
Lyotard’s contention that the new ‘multiversity’ was no longer equipped 





7 Nations and Nationalism, Ithaca, NY 1983, P. 34- 

t Economy and Society, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1978, pp. 915-16. See Perry 
Anderson’s commentary, ‘Max Weber and Ernest Gellner: Science, Politics, 
Enchantment’, in A Zone of Engagement, London and New York 1992, p. 197. 

9 Passer à Vavenir: histoire, mémoire, identité dans le Québec d'aujourd'hui, Montreal 
2000, pp 15-40. 

» See William Coleman on educational reform and its relationship to nationalism, 
The Independence Movement in Quebec 1945-1980, Toronto 1984, pp. 157-82. 
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‘to train an elite capable of guiding the nation towards its emancipation’ 
was, as far as I can tell, promptly ignored by the institutional matrix 
which originally commissioned the report." 


This does not mean, however, that the discourse of Québécois national- 
ism has been able successfully to evade the dilemma Lyotard presented. 
The 1995 referendum, in fact, saw the confluence of two forms of nation- 
alism: both the popular appeal of a rhetoric of national ‘humiliation’ 
and eventual ‘affirmation’ powerfully mobilized by Lucien Bouchard 
in the referendum campaign; and, in a considerably lower and more 
ironic register, a late nationalism. If modernity produced the national- 
ist intellectual, this is now a figure subjected to ‘postmodern’ stress. 
Nationalism is an increasingly suspect force, but the nation-state itself 
has lost none of its legitimacy. Thus, the United States can embody the 
‘ancient’ legitimacy of the nation-state while resolutely setting its sights 
on various forms of ‘bad’ nationalism.” If this conjuncture also high- 
lights the attractiveness of nationalism for the left, it has at the same 
time produced a late nationalism that divests itself of any large claims 
to emancipation. This is perhaps particularly true of small nations, 
Scotland and Catalonia as well as Quebec, that have aligned their 
national aspirations with supranational economic and political arrange- 
ments (the EU in Europe, NAFTA in North America).” 


Daniel Latouche, ironist of Québécois nationalism, marks this new form- 
ation. Born in 1945, he is of a generation which grew up with the 
Quiet Revolution of the 1960s and the independence movement, and he 
is an intellectual (based at Quebec’s Institut National de la Recherche 
Scienttfique—Urbanisation) who has been closely associated at various times 
with the public venues of nationalism in Quebec: the PQ and the news- 
paper Le Devoir. Latouche is a supple thinker, close in some respects to a 
figure like Tom Nairn: constantly measuring the fate of nationalism against 
the larger currents of global developments, and well prepared to challenge 
easy assumptions about the purported irrelevance of the nation-state. 


= The Postmodern Condition: A Report on Knowledge, Minneapolis 1984, p. 48. 

a See Tom Nairn, ‘Demonizing Nationality’, in Faces of Nationalism, London and 
New York 1997, pp. 57-67; also Fredric Jameson, ‘Globalization and Political 
Strategy’, NLR 4, July-August 2000, pp. 49-68. 

3 For a useful comparison of the three instances, see Michael Keating, Nations 
against the State: The New Politics of Nationalism in Quebec, Catalonia and Scotland, 
London and New York 1996. 
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In the period leading up to the 1995 referendum, Latouche stepped 
into the role of ideological ambassador of Québécois nationalism to 
English Canada and the US, appearing on the McNeil-_Lehrer Report in 
the US, writing for Toronto’s Globe & Mail, and responding to Philip 
Resnick’s Letters to a Québécois Friend.“ In the early 1990s, when the 
failure of Brian Mulroney’s Meech Lake Accord, granting Quebec the 
status of a ‘distinct society’, set the stage for a new referendum on inde- 
pendence, Latouche essayed a kind of disillusioned nationalism in the 
heart of ‘enemy territory’, the English-language Gazette of Montreal. 
‘Nationalism is like a toothache. It never gets any better on its own. Its 
excesses come from the length of time it takes for it to run its natural 
course towards its equally natural goal: sovereignty.” The simile is strik- 
ing, not least because it was later borrowed by Jacques Parizeau, himself 
speaking before a hostile audience of Toronto business people during 
the 1995 referendum campaign. Nationalism is both something entirely 
‘natural’—a word used twice in the three sentences just quoted—but 
also negatively ‘natural’, like a toothache, something to be ‘cured’. 
The rhetoric is of course informed by its occasion: the attempt to neu- 
tralize a hostile audience by convincing them of the inevitability of the 
nationalism they oppose. Still, the capacity of Latouche and Parizeau 
to ironize the naturalness of the nation-state is remarkable in a context 
where the serialization of nation-states, rather than any particular politi- 
cal conflict between Ottawa and Quebec City, was the true subject of the 
referendum debate.” 


Latouche witnesses the antinomy of late nationalism: on the one hand 
the continuing power of the concept of the nation-state as the virtually 
universal principle of political and cultural legitimacy; on the other, 
the growing sense of ideological fatigue around the issue and a wistful 


4 Letters to a Québécois Friend, Montreal and Kingston 1990. 

‘Ten Reasons for Sovereignty’, The Gazette, 31 October 1991, p. B3. 

* For discussion of the figurative pathos of the ‘body politic’ in Quebec, see Kim 
Sawchuk, ‘Wounded States: Sovereignty, Separation, and the Quebec Referendum’, 
in Bill Burns, Cathy Busby and Kim Sawchuk, eds, When Pain Strikes, Minneapohs 
1999, pp. 96-114. 

7 Québécois nationalists assert that an ‘overweenmng centrahzation’ of political 
power in Ottawa deprives Quebec of the necessary tools for its development An 
outsider, however, might be forgiven for failing to discern any proposals for the 
management of those tools m an independent Quebec stnkingly different from 
those already in place. The role of the provincial government in the economy is 
massive by North American standards. 
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desire for ‘nations without nationalism’. Benedict Anderson has recently 
coined the term ‘late official nationalism’ to describe the attempted— 
and sometimes failed—production of nationalist affects by bureaucratic 
elites; the term itself, moreover, suggests the possibility of periodizing 
nationalism in a fashion inimical to the classical nationalist imaginary, 
which has always insisted on the profound historical depths of national 
sentiment.” ‘The sovereignty of a people is an old, old, old idea’, insisted 
Bernard Landry in his recent successful campaign to succeed Bouchard 
as leader of the PQ and Premier of the province. ‘Sovereignty is some- 


thing that is unchanging, universal.’ 


It does not necessarily follow, however, that the possibility of periodiz- 
ing nationalism automatically dissipates the power of its claims. The 
importance of a high (that is, literate) culture is a symptom of the 
nature of modernity itself, which produces the need for the specializa- 
tion and interchangeability of functions (what Gellner terms the need to 
produce ‘context-free messages’) as well as a social environment charac- 
terized by daily contact with extensive and interconnected bureaucracies. 
The modern nationalist, then, demands the congruence of political bor- 
ders with cultural ones because, as Gellner argues, ‘non-congruence 
is not merely an inconvenience or a disadvantage: it means perpetual 
humiliation. Only if such a congruence does obtain can one feel “at 
ease in one’s skin”.’* To my knowledge, this fundamental condition of 
nationalism has not been repealed, even by the appearance of a post- 
modernism which dispenses with the master narratives of modernity. 
If, however, the experience of contemporary nationalism in highly devel- 
oped societies tends to ironize the naturalness of its own deepest claims 
to legitimacy, it becomes perhaps useful to offer Quebec as an exemplary 
periodization of this experience. 


Priestly progenitors 


French-Canadian nationalism developed only very slowly after the British 
Conquest, and throughout the nineteenth century. This was largely a 
result of the domination of the Catholic clergy over a mainly rural 
population which had little direct contact with imperial and Canadian 





* Spectre of Comparisons, pp. 46—57. 
» Globe d Mail (Toronto), 23 January 2001, p. A7. 
» ‘Reply to Critics’, NLR I/221, Jan-Feb 1997, p. 84. 
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bureaucracies. The clergy was strongly ultramontane in character, hostile 
both to republican France and the Protestant United States. The cities, 
Quebec City, but especially Montreal, meanwhile, became important cen- 
tres of English-Canadian capital (its entrepreneurs often in fact Scots in 
origin), running empires of continental scope, the fur trade and later the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, as well as resource extraction and manufac- 
turing within Quebec itself. Urban workers were often French-Canadian 
habitants drawn to the cities, but also Irish, English, and Scots. Middle- 
class French Canadians gravitated toward the professions and the clergy 
rather than business, where, in any case, they were often unwelcome. 


A French-Canadian nationalism found it difficult to thrive in such 
circumstances, and the failure of the Rebellion of 1837 decisively elimi- 

nated a liberal and republican nationalism in French Canada for several 
generations. It is symptomatic of the difficult genesis of nationalism in 
Quebec that, even in the early twentieth century, much of the national- 
ist movement was given over to a retrograde attempt to act as defenders 
of the faith, in the contert of large-scale urbanization (as well as massive 
emigration to New England, where ‘Little Canadas’ became the norm 
in industrial towns). The Catholic faith of French Canada remained 
the key term of this unstable conjuncture of Catholic internationalism 
and national, linguistically and ethnically derived particularism. Abbé 
Lionel Groulx, whose history of New France (La naissance d’une race, 
1919) was central to this nationalism, epitomized the period’s mobili- 
zation of the concept of an essentially modern nation-race (affiliated 
in Groulx’s case with Action Nationale and Jeune-Canada, the French- 
Canadian offshoots of the fascist Action Frangaise), while also appealing 
to the supposed ancien-régime purity of the Catholic peasantry before 
the Conquest. (The Janus of modern nationalism in Quebec, Groulx vir- 
tually invented the academic study of French-Canadian history at the 
Université de Montréal.) The legacy of Groulx is now an extremely dif- 
ficult one for Québécois nationalism. He was a very important figure 
for those now in their 6os and 70s, but younger generations care little 
for him, especially with recent controversies about the extent of his 
anti-Semitism. Jacques Parizeau’s infamous comment on the night of 


= This is detailed at excruciating length by Esther Delisle, The Traitor and the Jew: 
Anti-Semitism and Extremist Right-wing Nationalism in French Canada from 1929 
to 1939, trans. Madeleine Hébert, Montreal and Toronto 1993 Mordecai Richler 
relied on Delisle’s research for his caustic remarks on the xenophobic quality of 
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the 1995 referendum—that ‘money and the ethnic vote’ (an equation 
perhaps implicitly anti-Semitic) doomed the result—was widely and 
heatedly repudiated in the province, and Parizeau resigned as Premier 
the next day; but the lingering remnants of an earlier xenophobia con- 
tinue to haunt Québécois nationalism.” 


Provincial development and Quiet Revolution 


The Quiet Revolution of the 1960s and 1970s, although not itself a 
strictly separatist movement, transformed the landscape of nationalism 
in the province. It made possible a repudiation of the nationalism of 
Groulx’s period (and associated in political terms with the reign of 
Maurice Duplessis, ‘la Grande Noirceur’, which dominated the 1940s 
and 1950s). The province’s birth rate dropped dramatically from one 
of the highest in the developed world to one of the lowest. The Quiet 
Revolution also enacted a French-style dirigiste economic policy, creat- 
ing for example the massive Hydro-Québec, and establishing a strong 
presence in the provincial economy through the creation of an activist 
pension fund and other levers of industrial policy. The name for this 
convergence of public and private remains ‘Quebec Incorporated’. 


Pierre Trudeau initially claimed the Quiet Revolution as a victory over 
nationalism, which he associated with the era of Groulx and Duplessis. 
His own legacy as Prime Minister was the attempt to install French 
equality in Ottawa and a differential, but still pan-Canadian, identity 
in the place of either imperial subjects or American-style ‘melting pot’: 
federal bilingualism and official multiculturalism. This turned out to be 
more popular in English Canada, where it bolstered a sense of distinc- 
tion from the US, and in French Canada outside Quebec, in need of 
federal linguistic support, than in Quebec—perhaps the only place in 
Canada where language could spark rather than mitigate nationalism. 





Québécois nationalism in Oh Canadal Oh Quebec!: Requiem for a Divided Country, 
Toronto 1992, which elictted considerable uproar. Richler’s opinions are widely 
shared in anglophone Quebec. 

= Most dramatically in the recent ‘affaire Michaud’ concerning a long-time PQ 
activist, Yves Michaud, who developed an unsavoury obsession with the opposition 
of Jewish voters to the PQ and its national project. The controversy contributed 
to the remgnation of Lucien Bouchard, who had succeeded Parizeau as Premier, 
when it became apparent that many in the PQ resented the extraordinary steps the 
Premier took to condemn Michaud. 
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Left Québécois intellectuals of the period asserted their participation 
in the worldwide struggle of decolonization, perhaps most famously in 
Pierre Valliéres’s 1967 polemic, Négres blancs d'Amérique (White Niggers 
of America). The great cultural achievement of this era was the work of 
Michel Tremblay, whose plays initially shocked the Québécois theatri- 
cal world more by their use of joual, the French dialect associated with 
the lower classes (in Tremblay’s case, Montreal’s francophone working 
class), than by their daring representation of women and homosexuals. 
Joual served as the cultural emblem of decolonization from ‘international 
French’, an aspect of nationalism in the period almost as important as 
opposition to the domination of English Canada. (English Canada itself 
- effectively declared its cultural independence from British and American 
norms in the same period. The idea of a specific and autonomous 
Canadian literature, for example, is a remarkably recent phenomenon.) 


The Quiet Revolution was of course very different from the situation 
of the ‘Third World’ nationalisms. Still, in terms particularly appropri- 
ate to the situation of Quebec, Peter Worsley remarks of this period 
that ‘the nationalist mystique . . . [became] grounded in an institutional 
practice, that of mobilization for development. ‘Maftres chez nous’ 
(Masters of our own house) was the slogan of Jean Lesage’s government, 
itself without a separatist project. In this light, the massive development 
projects undertaken by Hydro-Québec in the 19708 can appear within 
the same socioeconomic landscape as Egypt’s Aswan Dam. Quebec 
was in a position to take advantage of the ‘nationalist mystique’ partly 
because its francophone professional-managerial class could plausibly 
conceive of itself as underdeveloped and in need of a sort of Great Leap 
Forward. The first leader of the PQ, René Lévesque, constantly juggled 
the aspirations of the radical nationalists and those of an emerging 
professional-managerial class, linked to a rapidly expanding state. Nation 
was of course the crucial term of this co-existence: ‘We [Québécois] will 
decide whether an enterprise will be private, public, or mixed. But it 
must be Québécois.’* Quebec Incorporated, in other words, must be 
managed by francophone Québécois. 


The economic shocks of the early and mid-19708 brought the period of 
Keynesian national development to an end, but only slowly in Quebec. 


3 The Three Worlds, Chicago 1984, p. 292. 
4 La passion du Québec, Montreal 1978, p. 202. 
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This was in part because of the continuing power of the ‘nationalist mys- 
tique’ in articulating government activism in the province. (Across the 
border in the United States, the equally nationalist mobilization of a mil- 
itary Keynesianism also extended this conjuncture, if to different effect.) 
The long-term success of such activism, however, created the condi- 
tions in which the francophone professional-managerial class felt itself 
increasingly alienated from the rhetoric of national liberation. By the 
early 19908, average incomes of francophones had slightly surpassed 
those of anglophones. A large francophone executive class, moreover, 
was firmly in place and was as alarmed as their anglophone counterparts 
(and perhaps most importantly, the province’s Wall Street creditors) 
about the soaring provincial deficit. 


It is in this socioeconomic environment that a late nationalism has 
emerged in Quebec. Latouche had already addressed the predicament 
of narratives of national liberation even before the 1995 referendum, 
dispensing with the rhetoric of ‘national development’ and explicitly har- 
nessing a postmodern nationalism to the rhetoric of neoliberalism: 


Independence for Quebec should be looked upon as just another case of 
pohtical deregulation. After years of trying unsuccessfully [to] down the size 
of both the federal and the provincial governments, there is only one way 
left get nd in one stroke of most of the legislative responsibilities of at least 
one of them .. . Quebec as a whole has to be ‘privatized.’ 


This late nationalism can appear as the functional equivalent of the 
privatization and downsizing of the post-Fordist economy. Will this turn 
out to be a parodic version of the ‘nationalist mystique’, a ‘National 
Salvation Government’ to cut corporate taxes and reassure international 
investors? The government of Lucien Bouchard, although essentially 
forced by Quebec’s international creditors to proceed along the path 
marked out by Latouche, also gambled that a balanced budget and a 
good credit rating would give the population a taste for independence. 
If his recent resignation suggests that the gamble was lost, his suc- 
cessor, Bernard Landry, is nevertheless more pur et dur with regard to 
both independence and a neoliberal agenda. This testifies to the continu- 
ing power of nationalist imaginings. It is, after all, extraordinary that 
nationalism can so dramatically change its political coefficient without 
alienating its constituency—argely, though by no means exclusively, 





* ‘Ten Reasons for Sovereignty’. 
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social-democratic in the case of the PQ. One is thus inclined to appreci- 
ate Anderson’s contention that nationalism is not so much an ideology 
as a universally shared assumption: ‘It would, I think, make things 
easier if one treated it as if it belonged with “kinship” and “religion”, 
rather than with “liberalism” or “fascism”. ™ 


Intellectuals such as Latouche himself testify to the continuing per- 
tinence of this formulation. The human sciences’, remarks Martin 
Thom, ‘are dyed with colours registered at the proof stage of the age of 
nations.’” The widespread perception of the ‘politicization’ of the uni- 
versities in North America, however, betrays the anxiety that the dye is 
wearing thin. This has proceeded at a slower rate in the francophone 
universities of Quebec, and this fact might be related to the greater 
role for such academics in the contert of a nationalism which has not 
arrived at its ‘natural’ goal of a nation-state. Still, the humanities in 
Quebec remain subject to the same twin pressures affecting other North 
American universities: increasing technical specialization from ‘above’ 
the traditional humanities, and ‘popular’ or ‘resistant’ cultures from 
‘below’. In, for example, the study of literature, a discipline often cen- 
tral to the national curriculum, one can now begin to see the outlines 
of the historical process framing the response of humanist academics: 
the quasi-clerical universalism of the classics replaced by the study of the 
national literatures, itself to be challenged in turn by a globalized (read 
‘Americanized’) cultural studies. 


Gellner usefully remarks that nationalism ‘suffers from pervasive false 
consciousness’ by claiming to defend folk culture while in fact forging a 
high culture.*8 One of the overriding characteristics of the late nationalist 
moment is the evaporation of this particular form of ‘false conscious- 
ness’, at least in societies like Quebec, where it appears as outmoded and 
sentimental, attached to a figure like Lionel Groulx.”? This sea change 
is also reflected in the world of Montreal’s newspapers, where the name 
of the youth-oriented alternative weekly, Voir (see), is itself a jab at 
the nationalist daily, Le Devoir (duty), replacing the austere Weberian 





æ Imagined Communities, rev. ed., London and New York 1991, p. 5. 

= Republics, Nations and Tribes, London and New York 1995, PP. 4-5- 

28 Nations and Nationalism, p. 124. 

» Charles Taylor (himself of mixed anglo- and francophone heritage) now rep- 
resents the more pertinent intellectual model for younger intellectuals, and is 
frequently tò be seen on the French language Radio-Canada. 
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intellectual (Le Devoir was founded in 1910) with immersion in a highly 
Americanized society of spectacle. Not coincidentally, Voir advocated a 
vote for sovereignty during the 1995 referendum, but only in order to 
‘get over’ what it felt to be the tiresome rhetoric of humiliation and 
national self-affrmation. Subsequently, it has announced its intention 
to ignore the national debate in its pages. 


Escape from the rural curse 


If the modern use of the word ‘country’ (in this respect similar to the 
French pays) itself betrays the characteristic nationalist valorization of 
the rural at the expense of the urban, how will a new ‘age of cities’, to 
borrow a phrase from Martin Thom, affect the nationalist imaginary? 
It should be admitted that, however much this imaginary promoted the 
countryside, the classical age of nationalism was also the great age of 
urbanization, partially the result of the experience of alienation from a 
primary (rural) culture. Quebec’s most important sociologist, Fernand 
Dumont (1927~1995) theorized the distinction between a ‘first’ and a 
‘second’ culture, and later narrated his own life as an ‘emigration’ from 
small-town to urban Quebec.» This is a narrative very close to the expe- 
rience of the Quiet Revolution. It does not, however, account for the 
experience of a newer generation whose itinerary is increasingly one of 
migration between cities. 


Montreal remains the ‘natural’ limit of all such migrations in the 
Québécois nationalist imaginary. As long as this remains the case, a 
thoroughly urbanized culture can be reclaimed for the age of nations. 
Jane Jacobs’s work, perhaps more than any other, has reversed the clas- 
sical nationalist image of the city as a parasite on the countryside. 
Jacobs (by then resident in Toronto) came out in favour of the 1980 
referendum on ‘sovereignty-association’ because, in effect, it would 
‘downsize’ the scale of government, allowing both Montreal and Toronto 
to flourish as centres of essentially city-state capitalisms.* The nation- 
alism of Latouche is crucially informed by Jacobs, and his recent work 





X Le eu de l'homme: la culture comme distance e mémoire, Montreal 1968; Récit 
d'une Emigration: mémoires, Montreal 1997. 

* The Economy of Citles, New York 1969; Cities and the Wealth of Nations, New York 
1984. 

> ‘Canadian Cities and Sovereignty Association’, XVIIIth Massey Lecture Series, 
Toronto 1980. 
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has increasingly turned to the idea of the nation defined by a single 
metropole.» Both Jacobs and Latouche tend to assume the naturalness of 
the nation as the unit of metropole and periphery, the former now thor- 
oughly dominating the latter. Each great city requires its own hinterland 
(already a stunning demotion of the ‘heartland’ of classical nationalism), 
and the nation becomes the city-state writ large. 


It has in fact largely been the case that francophone migrations in 
Quebec terminate at Montreal. The rates of interprovincial mobility 
for Quebec’s anglophones and ‘allophones’ (mother tongue other than 
English or French), on the other hand, are well above the Canadian 
average (with the force of Québécois nationalism partly fillmg their 
sails). This landscape, however, is changing. Francophone parents, 
for example, are increasingly demanding a stronger English-language 
programme in the French schools, partly with an eye to a mobile 
North American job market. Montreal itself, morever, has dramatically 
emerged in recent years as a powerful high-tech economy, with con- 
siderable strengths in aerospace, pharmaceuticals and communications 
technology. The province’s principal exports in 1988 were newspaper 
and aluminium; in 1998, aircraft and aircraft parts, along with electronic 
parts and components.” 


The relationship of these new industries, and thus of Montreal itself, to 
the rest of the province and to the nationalist government is no longer 
the same as when Montreal served primarily as the headquarters of 
resource-extraction companies. Bernard Landry (then Finance Minister) 
recently elicited the scorn of these industries with proposals, entirely 
characteristic of Quebec Incorporated, to create huge tax subsidies in 
order to attract a large microchip factory to Montreal and to create an 
‘e-commerce’ commercial centre. The ‘nationalist mystique’ no longer 
appears particularly relevant to Montreal’s development as the engine of 
Quebec’s economy. 


3 See his discussion of Jacobs in Le Bazar: Des anciens Canadiens aux nouveaux 
Québécols, Montreal 1990, pp. 233-47; also Tom Nairn’s striking condemnation of 
the classical nationalist imaginary in this respect, “The Curse of Rurality: Limits of 
Modernization Theory’, in Faces of Nationalism, pp. 90~112. 

» Under NAFTA, moreover, international exports, particularly to the United States, 
have dramatically increased. Such exports represented 21.8 per cent of GDP in 
1992, 37-5 per cent in 1998: an increase of 71.9 per cent. 
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Exiting the nationalist imaginary 


The high cultural emblem of this moment is Robert Lepage, who has 
succeeded Michel Tremblay at the centre of Québécois theatre. Unlike 
Tremblay, Lepage has become one of the travelling impresarios of the 
international polyglot production. Lepage has adroitly positioned his 
own theatre at the crossroads of American and European culture—in, 

for instance, the juxtaposition of Miles Davis and Jean Cocteau in Needles 
and Opium; moreover, he marks this international conjuncture as the 
almost inevitable vocation of Québécois culture, a conjuncture also 
marked by the firm subordination of the verbal to the visual elements of 
the spectacle. International French, meanwhile, has re-emerged as the 
dominant language of the theatre in the province. While joual remains 
quite popular, especially on television, it has lost its specifically political 
content. Latouche, meanwhile, has taken on the sacred cow of Bill ror 
and its codification of the linguistic dominance of French in the prov- 
ince (the simple graffito ‘tor’ often marks condemnation of the stray 
English sign in Montreal), arguing that it impedes rather than promotes 
the cause of Québécois nationalism. The sheer fact of a Québécois 
nation-state will ensure the status of French, while at the same time 
creating the confidence for expanded forms of linguistic métissage: ‘A 
nous l’impureté 3 Marshalled in the service of nationalism, the argument 
simultaneously bids farewell to the cultural underpinning of national- 
ism: the congruence of political and cultural borders. We have exited the 
classical nationalist imaginary. 


Indeed, nomadic figures such as Lepage seem to betoken some new 
‘Imagined community’ beyond that of the nation-state. John Gerard 
Ruggie has re-described Owen Lattimore’s work on the ‘sovereign 
importance of movement’ for the Mongol tribes in the context of the 
political order of postmodemity.** In the Quebec of the early 19908, the 
19-year-old Hélène Jutras could both infuriate and galvanize the reader- 
ship of Le Devoir with her declaration that ‘Quebec is killing me’ and 





5 ‘Pour en finir avec la lol 101’, in Machel Sarra-Bournet, ed., Le pays de tous 
les Québécois: diversité culturelle et souveraineté, Montreal 1998, p. 100. This collec- 
tion indicates something of the importance nationalists have given to reconciling 
nationalism and ‘multiculturalism’ in the years since the 1995 referendum and 
Jacques Parizeau’s remarks concerning ‘money and the ethnic vote’. 

» ‘Territoriality and Beyond: Problematizing Modernity m International Relations’, 
International Organization, 47, Winter 1993, pp. 139-74. 
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that she, like her anglophone and allophone peers, wanted to leave, per- 
haps for the US.” Here was the voice of ‘Young Quebec’, Anderson’s 
‘Future Perfect’ around which classical nationalism had always been 
constructed (‘Young Germany’, Jeune-Canada, etc.).* 


Jutras was in a sense the perfect embodiment of that nationalism, using 
the language of national existential crisis in a later elaboration of her 
reasons for wanting to leave: ‘My happiness comes before that of a 
country which refuses to be one.” Her cri de coeur needed to discover 
a nationalist rationale for the fact that Montreal could no longer exist 
as her sole metropole. In more ways than this, she was the true daugh- 
ter of Québécois nationalism. Until the 19708 children of immigrants 
could attend either English or French schools, and generally chose 
English; subsequently, they have been required to attend French schools. 
The law was of course designed to integrate immigrants into.a new 
national culture—Québécois rather than French-Canadian. What was 
not intended was the simultaneous integration of students of French- 
Canadian stock (primarily in the schools of Montreal, where allophones 
form a large percentage of children) into a kind of ‘World Beat’ culture 
in which international migration is widespread. In only a few years since 
Jutras published her essay, such desired movement has become the 
norm rather than the exception: ‘Aujourd’hui Québec; demain le monde,’ 
boasts a current advertising campaign for the Université Laval. 


It is possible that late nationalism is constructed around the ‘Future 
Perfect’ of cosmopolitan movement. Anderson himself has meditated 
on the importance of the passport to modern identity as well 
as the importance of ‘long-distance nationalism’.*° Latouche has 
recently insisted, with regard to the cosmopolitanism of Montreal, ‘A 
cosmopolitan city cannot be constructed outside a national time and 
space. Without the nation, one cannot have access to the universal.’# 
The nation-state, after all, retains the passport to the cosmopolitan 
experience of the global cities. Even this monopoly, however, is diluted 
when more and more people experience multiple citizenship. The 
francophone writer Dany Laferriére has expatiated in an interview on the 





Y ‘Le Québec me tue’, Le Devoir, 30 August 1994, p. A7. 

£ Spectre of Comparisons, pp. 360-63. 

» ‘Ou, le Québec me tue’, Le Devoir, 27 September 1994, p. A9. 

4° Spectre of Comparisons, pp. 69-74. 

4! Daniel Latouche, Mondialisation et cosmopolitisme à Montréal, Montreal 1997, Pp. 13. 
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benefits of tri-citizenship—in his case, Haitian, Canadian (a former resi- 
dent of Montreal), and American. His situation is no longer unusual in 
Montreal, and this has a very real effect on his French-Canadian peers. 
This maximization of one’s potential for movement is the flip side of the 
explosion of ‘long-distance nationalisms’. In this form, however, move- 
ment is not necessarily understood as exile from an idealized homeland, 
which tends to be the case for the long-distance nationalist. 


The nation-state remains a powerful model of serialization: to everyone 
a nation and, conversely, every nation an organic and coherent ‘body 
politic’. In the classical nationalist imaginary, this was necessarily a 
single national identity. Dual citizenship was an aberration to be recti- 
fied through the development of new standards of naturalization and 
expatriation. Until very recently, both the United States and Canada 
were insistent on the point naturalization in another country was 
long one of the statutory acts that could trigger the loss of US and 
Canadian citizenship. Only a 1967 ruling of the Supreme Court forced 
the government of the US to accept dual citizenship; Canadian law 
did not permit it until 1973. By 1995, however, Québécois nationalists 
were promising voters that they did not need to fear losing their 
Canadian passports; they could carry both a Canadian and a Quebec 
passport.* The power of nationalism once relied on the ‘natural’ order 
of unique citizenship. This order, however, is no longer guaranteed 
by the serialization of nation-states; it is perhaps even undermined by 
that product of classical nationalism—the ongoing multiplication and 
elaboration of national identities—in a world where global migrations 


make it increasingly possible to ‘collect’ citizenships. 
Late and soft? 


The multiple passport signals the arrival of citizenship as something 
as much akin to consumer choice as to primal identification or affil- 
iation. Toward the end of his life, Gellner looked forward to such a 
lessening of nationalist fervour in a largely Western European context 





* This created a good deal of consternation on the part of Canadian federalists, and 
indeed Canadian law would have likely been altered to prevent the sudden creation 
of seven million Canadian citizens living in the new state of Quebec while continu- 
ing to demand various Canachan benefits. See Stanley Hartt, ‘Divided Loyalties: 
Dual Citizenship and Reconsttuting the Economic Union’, C. D. Howe Institute 


Commentary, 67 (March 1995). 
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at a more advanced stage, the same industrial culture that created the 
initial impetus for nationalism would ultimately diminish its effects. 
‘Llate industrial man, like his immediate predecessor, early industrial 
man, still finds his identity in a literate culture, rather than anything 
else, but his literate culture no longer differs quite so much from 
that of his ethnic neighbour. ® The result, Gellner argued, would 
be greater reliance on forms of shared sovereignty—tederalization 
and cantonalization—rather than full independence. In various ways, 
Scotland and Catalonia, as well as Quebec, seem to bear out this specu- 
lative observation. In Quebec this is called the ‘soft’ nationalist option, 
and its popularity explains the insistence of both referenda on wording 
that implied continued ‘association’ and ‘partnership’ with Canada. 
Brian Mulroney’s attempt to enshrine Quebec’s status as a ‘distinct soci- 
ety’ was a version of this which attempted to accommodate Quebec’s 
nationalism within a federalist framework. Its success (it failed at the 
last moment in 1990) would, I think, have been more than merely 
temporizing—part of the reason it was opposed by the most militant 
elements of the PQ. A large part of the francophone population of 
Quebec, including many who voted for the PQ referenda, would in 
fact be relieved to accept a largely symbolic enhancement of Quebec’s 
national status that stopped well short of a nation-state. 


If Gellner’s analysis is correct, then the nationalist reliance on a version 
of post-Fordist downsizing, along with supranational political and eco- 
nomic arrangements to multiply the number of nation-states, is likely 
to yield ambiguous results. Gellner pointed to a situation of greater 
standardization between industrial economies in which ‘mutual dif- 
ferences become, at least in some measure, merely phonetic rather 
than semantic they do similar things and have similar concepts.’ 
Gellner’s ‘high culture’ of industrial production, implicitly a standardized 
(national) print-language, now needs to accommodate easy translatabil- 
ity and English as the lingua franca of the executive suite and airport 
hotel. This is particularly noticeable in the case of the culture industry, 
arriving at an advanced state when a concept such as TV’s Survwor 
can be designed as a modular product easily reassembled in various 
national markets. Quebec has established something of a niche in such 
cultural products: Lepage’s international spectacles, the growing empire 


© Nationalism and Politics in Eastern Europe’, NLR 1/189, Sep-Oct 1991, p. 131. 
44 ‘Nationalism and Polrtics’, p. 131. 
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of Cirque de Soleil in Las Vegas and Orlando, Canadian-European co- 
productions of children’s cartoons for the EU—North American market, 
and Softimage’s success in developing special effects for Hollywood. 


Québécois nationalists hoped that such high-profile savoir faire m the 
new context of NAFTA would help to detach Quebec from any sense 
of economic dependence on Canada, and it is certainly the case that 
Quebec’s economic interdependence with the Northeastern US now 
rivals its trade with Ontario. This has not, to this point, produced the 
expected upsurge in national sentiment. Rather the opposite. In Quebec, 
as elsewhere, the goal of arrival at the nation-state can come to feel anti- 
climactic when the erosion of citizenship in the advanced parliamentary 
nation-states has the effect of ‘cantonalizing’ the nation-state itself. The 
real news appears to lie elsewhere. We are in the midst of discovering 
a new landscape in which the supranational organizations themselves, 
rather than the parliamentary institutions of the nation-state, become 
subjects of debate and sites of confrontation: Seattle, Quebec City, 
Genoa, etc. rather than the interrelated but still nationally specific con- 
flicts in Chicago, Mexico City, or Paris of more than thirty years ago. 


Theorists of nationalism have often remarked on the unlikelihood of 
supranational organizations generating adherence or solidarity. They 
are effectively the creatures of their own cadre of administrators, and 
to some extent rely on the continuation of ‘soft’ nationalisms operating 
beneath them as the basis of community congruent with civil society and 
rule of law. Gellner welcomed this possibility, and spoke in Montreal 
several years ago of his attraction to the idea of some behind-the-scenes 
Whitehall coterie stage-managing the bands and hoopla of national 
sentiment. If, however, supranational organizations have failed to win 
anything like broad popular adherence, it is strikingly the case that oppo- 
sition to the supranational—especially in the form of the international 
trade organizations—has suddenly created internationally cohesive dis- 
sent, often with the aid of the Defense Department’s technology—the 
internet—and the language and culture of the American imperium. 
In Quebec the interest in this global theatre, prominent in the youth- 
oriented weeklies, anglophone and francophone alike, has left the 
PQ scrambling to retain the interest and votes of demographic seg- 
ments, the left and francophone youth, it could once take for granted. 
There has been recent speculation, moreover, about the formation of 
a left alternative to the PQ, which, while probably remaining officially 
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sovereignist, would be willing to risk the breakdown of a common 
nationalist front. 


These developments point toward a more general challenge to what I 
have been calling late nationalism. Nationalist thinkers, at least of small 
or potential nation-states, have often been the greatest enthusiasts of 
NAFTA and the EU, seeing them as potentially generating sovereignties 
below as well as above the level of existing states. Will this process, how- 
ever, avoid Gellner’s picture of co-opted nationalisms? Other forms of 
community and solidarity become increasingly prominent alongside the 
still powerful nationalist one. 
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W. J. F. JENNER 


RACE AND HISTORY 


IN CHINA 


NH OF THE MANY WAYS in which China’ politics have 

changed in the 25 years since Mao’s death hasbeen the subtle 

downgrading of one of its key terms, ‘the Chinese people’— 

Zhongguo renmin, and the rise of an expression not much 
heard in that distant age: “Zhonghua nation’— Zhonghua ‘minzu. The dif- 
ference matters. For most of the Mao era, the expression ‘the Chinese 
people’ was used so frequently that one hardly noticed it—except when 
its meaning was changed. In the first years of the People’s Republic, 
‘the people’ of China consisted principally of four officially designated 
but ill-defined classes: workers, peasants, national bourgeoisie (i.e., capi- 
talists deemed to be neither part of the Guomindang ruling group nor 
working for foreign businesses) and petty bourgeoisie.. Each of these 
classes was represented on the new state’s flag with a little yellow star, 
doing homage to the Communist Party’s big yellow star. “The people’ 
excluded Chinese nationals who belonged to enemy classes, such as 
rural landlords and bureaucrat capitalists. The term said nothing about 
ethnicity: it referred only to those who belonged to the country, and the 
state, of China. As with the notion of ‘the Soviet people’, it suggested 
both vertical divisions—between the subjects of one state and those of 
others—and horizontal ones, between classes, which could potentially 
override national frontiers. 


But the term’s meaning was not fired. By the 1960s, Mao found 
his earlier definition of ‘the people’ too inclusive. Reconceptualizing 
the nature of Chinese society after the imposition of socialism, he 
now saw its essential contradiction as the hostile divide between bourg- 
eoisie and proletariat. Both these groupings were imaginary rather than 
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socio-economic: they existed in the Chairman’s mind, distinguished by 
their supposed attitudes to his kind of chiliastic socialism. Two of the 
classes on which the regime had purported to base itself in 1949—the 
national and the petty bourgeoisie—now no longer had a good claim to 
belong to ‘the people’. At the height of Maoist fervour in the late 1960s, 
the very term ‘people’ seemed too conciliatory and inclusive, and was 
generally replaced by more militant formulations such as ‘revolutionary 
people’, ‘labouring people’, ‘revolutionary masses’, ‘workers, peasants 
and soldiers’ and so on. The state was no longer a ‘people’s democratic 
dictatorship’ but a ‘proletarian dictatorship’. The most important divi- 
sions were the horizontal ones. 


One of the clearest signs that late Maoism was finished, after Deng 
Xiaoping’s takeover in December 1978, was the reversion to the for- 
mulation ‘people’s democratic dictatorship’ and a broadening of the 
category ‘people’, as the Communist Party dropped large-scale class 
struggle from its self-given mission. This process has now gone a great 
deal further. Especially since the crisis of 1989, the Communist Party 
has been redefining itself as what is in effect (though not yet in name) 
a national socialist party, with growing emphasis on the first adjective 
and ever less on the second. While the militantly nationalist words and 
actions of the Chinese state have received a lot of attention around the 
world over the last decade, the redefining of this nationalism and its 
curious intellectual foundations have not. It is an awkward topic, and it 
is understandable that most Western observers should show a certain 
reluctance to draw attention to a rather embarrassing tendency in some 
intellectual circles in China towards nationalism with racial overtones. 


Consider the statement of one of the country’s most distinguished 
archaeologists, writing in 1991, that ‘China’s culture is an indigenous 
one with a tradition of nearly two million years." These words express 
an attitude to the past of what is now China that goes far beyond 
the conventional clichés about four, five or six thousand years of 
Chinese civilization. They indicate a new task being undertaken by cer- 
tain palaeontologists and archaeologists: that of creating a ‘scientific’ 


Su Binggi in Kaogu, 1991, 12, p. 10. Reprinted on p. 116 of “Zhongguo Wenming 
Qryuan Yu Chongjian Zhongguo Shiqianshi’ [The Origins of Chinese Culture and 
the Rebuilding of China’s Prehistory], in Su Bingqi, Huaren, Long De Chuanren, 
Zhongguoren [Hua People, Heirs of the Dragon, Chinese], Shenyang, 1994. 
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Chinese national identity of immense chronological depth, distinct from 
that of the rest of humanity. Attitudes such as these have political 
implications—whether or not the people of China and East Asia really 
did develop from Homo erectus to Homo sapiens sapiens independently of 
human evolution elsewhere. Relatedly, there is the interesting implica- 
tion of suggestions made in recent years that China is only superficially a 
polyethnic country, in which up to fifty-six politically recognized nation- 
alities share a common citizenship—the official position for the last 
forty years or so. A new argument, or rather a newly revived one, has it 
that China is actually inhabited by a single ethnic group. In other words, 
all the nationalities are, beneath their apparent diversity, one. 


Race and nation 


‘Race’ as a category is as shapeless—ultimately, as meaningless, 
perhaps—as it is emotionally charged. Nevertheless, we need working 
definitions of the words ‘race’, ‘nation’ and their cognates if we are to ask 
whether they can usefully be applied to attitudes, expressed or implied, 
in Chinese historical records—and in more recent views. ‘Racial’ think- 
ing could be said to include the assumption that groups of humans, 
larger than extended families or clans, are distinguished by physical, 
genetic and cultural features, or any two of the three, that are shared 
by—and define—all members of each group. Belief in this genetic, 
hereditary element in group identity is the essential point. ‘Racism’ 
goes beyond thinking racially, to advocating or taking racially motivated 
action against others. 


Nationalism, by contrast, does not necessarily require shared physical 
ancestry as a defining characteristic. I take ‘nation’ here to mean a group, 
larger than a kin-group or tribe, whose members regard themselves as 
having a shared identity that distinguishes them from other groups; and 
treat the adjectives ‘national’ and ‘ethnic’ as interchangeable. I shall not 
use nation as synonymous with ‘state’, as in the loose contemporary 
usage ‘nation-state’, which appears to justify the too-often murderous 
assumption that the two should be coterminous. The concept of nation 
may inchide a racial component, and may even be linked to racism, 
but it does not have to be; it can also be defined primarily by culture, 
language, religion or territory. National or ethnic identity is essentially 
subjective: it is about who you think you are and who you think that 
other people are. Without rehearsing the thoughtful explorations of this 
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subject by Benedict Anderson, Eric Hobsbawm and others, it is enough 
to note that, in China as elsewhere, communities have been reimagined 
and redefined.” 


Zhou lords and barbarians 


Before looking at the intriguing ambiguities of ethnicity and race in 
modern China, it might be as well to sketch in some earlier indications 
of thinking about national identity. Interestingly, although one can find 
instances of both racial and racist attitudes, China comes off better than 
many other parts of the world in this regard, especially before the twen- 
tieth century. There is no room to explore fully the implications of the 
illustrations that follow. They do, however, seem to fit into patterns. 


I am not aware that any of the surviving Shang texts, scratched on bone 
or shell over 3,000 years ago, tell us enough about what their authors 
thought of the peoples or states mentioned in them for us to elicit any 
national or racial attitudes. The longer texts of the Zhou kingdom in 
the centuries that follow permit a less problematic reconstruction of 
how the ruling clans saw their world. One fundamental distinction they 
made was between states whose rulers belonged to the Zhou political 
and cultural order, and others who did not. The non-Zhou are referred 
to by forms of names that imply that they are not states belonging to the 
constellation of the Zhou, civilized world, but only ethnic groups. This 
message is so strong that, when translating the texts into English and 
other European languages over two thousand years later, one renders 
the names of states as singular nouns (Jin, Qi, Yan, Chu) and the names 
of peoples (the Xianyun, the Rong, the Di, the Yi, the Hundred Yue and 
so on) as plural words, prefixed with a definite article. English usage, 
however, while also distinguishing between states and peoples, does 
not bring out in full the Zhou assumption that only political structures 
belonging to their system could be treated as states. 


What made lords eligible to be regarded as rulers of true states, and 
thus not mere ethnics, could be descent from the Zhou ruling house, 
as in Confucius’s home state of Lu. But a non-Zhou ruler could also be 


2 See especially Benedict Anderson, ‘Western Nationalism and Eastern Nationalism’, 
NLR 9, May-June 2001; Imagined Communities, London and New York 1991, and 
Eric Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism since 1780, Cambridge 1990. 
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accepted into the order through a political alliance, as were the lords of 
Wu, who had visibly outlandish names even in the Spring and Autumn 
period of the eighth to fifth centuries sc. The rulers of Qin were recog- 
nized as feudatories in the eighth century sc thanks to their services 
in the wars against Zhou’s tribal enemies at the time of.the loss of the 
Wei river valley. The indications are that what distinguished the Qin 
and Wu lords from their ‘barbarian’ neighbours was political rather than 
genetic. How quickly, and to what extent, their subjects became part 
of the world of Zhou culture are questions that cannot be answered 
with any precision—but they are also irrelevant to the status of the lords 
within the Zhou world. The only identity that seemed to matter politi- 
cally was that of the ruling clans. 


The Confucius reported (and invented, as a historical figure) in the 
Analects takes it for granted that those who are Xia—a political—cultural 
term, possibly an ethnic one, used to refer to those who belong to 
the Zhou order—are better than those who are not. One-remark attrib- 
uted to him seems fairly blunt ‘Even with rulers the Yi and Di are 
inferior to the various Xia without them.” Another anecdote sounds 
less than plausible as an account of the historical Confucius’s true 
intentions, but nevertheless confirms his view that the Yi people were 
inferior. “The Master wanted to make his home among the Nine Yi. 
Someone said to him, “It will be uncivilized there”. “Ifa gentleman 
lives there”, the Master said, “how could it be uncivilized?”’4 The 
presence of the (to use an anachronistic epithet) Chinese gentleman 
might thus relieve the barbarism. Again, in a long discussion of the 
merits of Guan Zhong, the seventh-century sc minister of the state of 
Qi—a state that grew by gobbling its non-Zhou neighbours—Confucius 
refers to Guan’s achievements in warfare against the ‘barbarians’. ‘But 
for Guan Zhong’, he remarks, ‘we would be wearing our hair down 
our backs and fastening our clothes to the left.’5 In other words, the 
‘Chinese’ of Confucius’s time would have been barbarians but for 
Guan’s military triumphs. This comment implies that.the difference 
was one of culture, not of physical descent. The impressions that 
one gets from other pre-Qin writings are consistent with this. 





> Lun yu 3.5. See Yang Bojun, ed., Lun yu yi zhu [The Analects translated and com- 
mentated], Peking 1958, reprinted 1963, p. 26. 
* Lun yu 9.14; Yang Boyun, p. 98. * Lun yu 14.17, Yang Bofun, p. 159 
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It would be easy enough to compile textual evidence of innumerable 
instances of ethnic and national discriminations in the Chinese world, 
from the time of the Warring States through to the impact of Western 
scientific ideas in the nineteenth century. They would include occa- 
sions on which people who would be classified as Han in today’s official 
Chinese texts look down on other groups, as well as times in which they 
themselves are seen as the victims of discrimination by non-Han con- 
querors. Other peoples are often seen in unflattering lights. But it is 
unusual to find them being shown as genetically inferior. Barbarism is a 
result of being badly brought up, without benefit of a civilized education; 
not of choosing the wrong ancestors. 


That extraordinary guide to the shaman’s imaginary world, the Classic 
of Mountains and Seas, is sometimes cited as evidence of racism in pre- 
Qin times.® But this is a text of fantasy. It was almost certainly compiled 
to accompany a long-lost chart of worlds that could for the most part 
be reached only through spirit travel. Its many references to fantastic 
peoples—among them some anatomically implausible ones—cannot 
be taken as evidence of how the ancient Chinese saw real foreigners. 
For the same reasons, the impossible animals and birds described can 
hardly be taken as Chinese zoology. The whole point of the Classic of 
Mountains and Seas is to introduce the supernatural.” When we look at 
texts about the ordinary world we find non-Chinese people dealt with in 


more prosaic ways. 


Regarding the Xiongnu 


Purporting to relay the great debates held at the Han court in 81 3c 
on the major policy issues facing the empire after the end of Wu Di’s 
long and active reign, The Discussions on Salt and Iron contain many 
references to the peoples who lived outside the empire. Prominent 
among these were the powerful Xiongnu to the north, a significant mili- 
tary threat to China for centuries. Assembling the men and resources 


6 As by Frank Dikotter in The Discourse of Race in Modern China, London 1992, p. 6. 
7 I refer to the edition edited by Yuan Ke, Shan Hai Jing Jiao Zhu [Annotated vari- 
orum edition of the Classic of Mountains and Seas], Shanghai 1980. On the nature 
of this text see Yuan Ke’s Shan Hai Jing Yanjiu and Gu Jiegang, translation by la 
Zhurun, revised by W. J. F. Jenner, ‘The Kunlun Region as described in the Shan 
Hai Jing (Classic of Mountains and Seas)’, Social Sclences in China, vol. 6, no. 4, 
1985, pp. 95-140. 
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to protect a long frontier with few natural defences against the Xiongnu 
cavalries had placed great burdens on Chinese states and their taxed and 
conscripted subjects. Both the Han and the Xiongnu had plenty of rea- 
sons to regard each other with fear and hostility, and there are many 
such feelings in the Discussions. In addition, Xiongnu ways of life were 
often presented as antithetical to Chinese ones. In words attributed to 
the spokesmen of Confucian prejudice, 


The Xiongnu are located among deserts, living on land that gives no food. 
Heaven has degraded and rejected them. Their dwellings have nether 
houses nor courtyards, and they do not observe the proper distinctions 
between men and women. They take the vast wilderness as their ward, and 
make their homes in yurts. Hides and wool are their clothing; flesh 1s their 
food and blood their drink... 


This passage, which could be paralleled countless times in texts across 
many centuries, represents the Xiongnu as barbaric and, by implication, 
inferior. It evidently regards them as very badly brought up. It is not, 
however, suggesting that the Xiongnu are inferior by birth. Later in the 
same book, the Confucianists advance an argument suggesting that the 
very simplicity of the Xiongnu way of life gives them great advantages in 
war against the Han.’ 


If we were to look for signs of racial or even racist thinking in the 
Chinese world in the first millennium of imperial rule, we might expect 
to find it during the nearly 300 years of endemic ethnic conflict that 
began in the late third century ap. Not only was this world divided, 
for nearly the whole of this long period, between one or more non- 
‘Chinese’ regimes in the north and a ‘Chinese’ one in the south, but 
these governments in turn ruled over ethnically diverse and at times tur- 
bulent populations. While the northern dynasties, each based on a small 
national group, fought against each other and kept the Chinese majority 
under control, the Chinese dynasties of the south oversaw a long-term 
conquest of indigenous peoples, who sometimes resisted the invaders of 
their ancestral lands. 


Texts from these centuries are full of indications of hatred, contempt 
and fear for other peoples. There was also hostility between upper-class 





* Yang Kuan, Yan Tle Lun [Discussions on Salt and Iron], 7/38. See Yan Tie Lun Jiao 


Zhu, ed. Wang Liqi, Shanghai 1958, p. a6a. 
9 Yan Tle Lun 9/52; Yan Tie Lun Jiao Zhu, p. 326. 
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Chinese of the north and south, each side being insecure as to whether 
they could claim to be the true heirs of the Later Han Dynasty.” 
Thus it was that there was plenty of abusive language about other 
ethnic groups, especially ones with whom one might be at war. The 
Nan Qi Shu [History of the Southern Qi Dynasty], compiled in the first 
part of the sixth century ap, treats the non-Chinese Wei then ruling 
the north as actual or potential enemies and refers to them as the 
‘Wei captives’ or ‘Wei slaves’. It shows their regime in its earlier dec- 
ades as rather more backward and primitive than its portrayal in such 
Wei-derived sources as Wei Shu [History of the Wei]. But it does not 
suggest that the Wei were born inferior.” 


Between the Han and Tang periods, descriptions of foreigners from 
far beyond the limits of the Chinese world will sometimes, though not 
often, refer to differences in physical appearance. Indians and related 
Central Asians may have high noses and deepset eyes; some Southeast 
Asians may have dark skin or curly hair. Yet even when these physical 
features are noticed, not much importance is attached to them. It is 
much more common for such accounts to say nothing about the foreign- 
ers’ physical appearance at all, whereas their cultures are usually thought 
worth commenting on at length. It is very hard to find indications that 
the inferiority of foreigners is seen as being hereditary. Indeed, it is 
striking that foreigners, especially ones who had created urban-centred 
civilizations and posed no threat to the Chinese world, tend to be writ- 
ten about in this period as if they were of equal or comparable standing 
to the Chinese. As for threatening non-Hans, if influences other than 
cultural ones affect them those influences are—to use an anachronistic 
but appropriate term—environmentaL” 


There is no obvious explanation why, in the nearly three centuries in 
which the Chinese of the north lived under ‘barbarian’ regimes, ethnic 
hostilities did not give rise to virulent racism. It cannot only be because 


© This is well illustrated tn the sixth-century account of life in the Northern Wei 
capital Luoyang, Luoyang Qjelan Ji [Record of the monasteries of Luoyang] by Yang 
Xuanzhi See W. J. F. Jenner, Memories of Loyang: Yang Hstian-chih and the Lost 
Capital (493-534), Oxford 1981, pp. 201-2. 

= See Xiao Ziman, Nan Q} Shu, 57, Peking 1972, pp. 983-1001 

™ See, for example, the references to the Li Ji and Zheng Xiao’s commentary on it 
in The Discourse of Race in Modern China, pp. 4 and 8. 
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the Chinese were kept down in the north: their dominance in the south 
could have made up for that. One might speculate that the genetic 
mixture from which ‘Chinese’ and ‘non-Chinese’ ethnic groups in the 
north were drawn was basically the same, so that the differences were 
ones of culture, language and subjective identity rather than of inher- 
ited physical traits. But this would not explain why so little is made 
in Chinese writing of the time of the different appearance of Indian 
Buddhist monks, even by the enemies of Buddhism. We might guess, 
though, that aristocratic exclusiveness within all ethnic groups made 
distinctions of rank between families much more important than dis- 
tinctions between ethnic groups. 


Neurotic scholars 


Aristocratic clannishness tends to exclude, or at any rate to weaken, a 
sense of shared national identity—however we define that before the 
eighteenth century. The decline and virtual disappearance of the heredi- 
tary aristocracy, by the tenth century ap, could also be one reason why 
ethnicity becomes more of an issue from the Song period onwards. 
One of the many consequences of opening up the top positions in the 
bureaucracy to the sons of the gentry, who had to compete for their jobs 
in ferociously tough civil-service exams, was to make educated males 
more insecure. (Hereditary aristocrats, by contrast, do not have to earn 
their status and know that nothing can stop them from being what they 
are.) The touchiness of the lettered was greatly accentuated by the way 
in which the very low examination pass rates—especially as the system 
developed through the Ming and Qing periods—ensured that the over- 
whelming majority of them had to live all their lives as failures. It may 
well be that this was partly responsible for a much more neurotic sense 
of ethnic identity than was found in the previous millennium. Another 
factor may be that, in this second millennium, the whole Chinese world 
was under non-Chinese rule for three and a half centuries, and parts of it 
for as long again. Whatever the causes, virulent expressions of Chinese 
ethnicity are easier to find in texts from Song times than in the centuries 
between Han and Tang. 


Good examples of such sentiment can be found in the writings of the 


Southern Song scholar Chen Liang (1143-94), a strident and tireless 
advocate of war with the Jin rulers of the north on ultra-nationalist 
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grounds.” For Chen, the Jurchen were candidates for genocide, even 
if that would be hard to achieve. “The hideous slaves have long taken 
root, so they cannot be destroyed or driven out with a single action.’ He 
writes of an earlier Song emperor’s anger at being ‘unable to wipe out 
the disgrace of having barbarians (Yi Di) view China (Zhongguo) as an 
equal.”4 One could list many more examples of his ethnic notions; but 
they do not amount to racial thinking. Indeed, in his discussion of the 
early chronicle Chun Qju [Spring and Autumn Annals], he writes with 
approval of how states which were originally barbaric, such as Wu and 
Chu, are referred to with varying degrees of approbation depending on 
how far their actions did or did not conform to proper Zhou or Chinese 
standards.” This evidently implies an assumption that barbarism was 
a condition that could be alleviated through indoctrination, even if not 
totally cured. 


Powdered beauties and stinking foxes 


The Mongol conquest, which for the first time brought the whole Chinese 
world under non-Chinese rule, seems to have aggravated national sen- 
timent among literate Chinese. Such is the commonly expressed view 
and it is plausible enough, as the return to Chinese rule in the Ming 
centuries sees the assertion of a defensive and inward-looking sense 
of Chinese ethnicity. The Manchu invasion in the seventeenth century, 
and the long occupation that followed, created an even more tormented 
sense of Chinese identity; what complicated things was the dual nature 
of Manchu rule. On the one hand, the new rulers were eager to be 
accepted as true emperors in the great Chinese tradition of kingship. 
By the eighteenth century, Manchu emperors were trying almost embar- 
rassingly hard to demonstrate their Chinese cultural accomplishments. 
Their longing for acceptance by the conquered culminated in the obses- 
give efforts of the Qianlong emperor to acquire and scribble on every 
notable specimen of Chinese painting and calligraphy that came within 
his grasp. Yet the same conquerors insisted on making the Chinese wear 





3 A useful introduchon to Chen’s ferocious nationalism is Hoyt Tillman, ‘Proto- 
nationalism in twelfth-century China? The case of Ch’en Liang’, Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies, vol. 39, no. 2, 1979, Pp. 403-28. 

4 Chen Liang Ji [Collected Works of Chen Liang] 1, Peking 1974, pp. 3, 5—6. This col- 
lection was previously known as Long Chuan Wen Ji. 

5 Chen Liang Ji, pp. 47-8; translated in Tillman, op. cit, pp. 410-5, where Chu is 
rather surprisingly rendered as Yueh, and zi is misread as ‘son’ instead of ‘viscount’. 
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the marks of their ethnic subjection—the Manchu-style shaven front of 
the head and the queue for men, as well as Manchu clothing—and on 
silencing any anti-Manchu voices. The result was an ethnic resentment 
that was all the more virulent for being both constantly provoked and 
continually suppressed. When a rebellion made it possible for such feel- 
ings to be brought out into the open they could be lethal. 


Consider these excerpts from an appeal to the masses of the four quar- 
ters by the Taipings’ Eastern King, Yang Xiuqing, and Western King, 
Xiao Chaogut It is dated to the second year of the Taiping state, or 1852, 
and only survives because the Taipings could publish in areas under 
their control. 


Ever smce the Manchus have spread their poison, throwing China 
(Zhongguo) into chaos and confusion, China has, despite the vastness of its 
Sm Harmonies [the four quarters, heaven and earth] and the multitudes of 
its Nine Regions [of ancient China], calmly tolerated their barbaric deeds 
and not been shocked by them. Can China still be said to have any people? 
The blazing cruelty of the demonic barbarians (yao hu) has scorched the 
vault of the heavens, obscene evil has polluted even the Pole Star, the 
stench has been carried by the winds to the Four Seas, and the demonic 
atmosphere ig worse than it was under the Five Barbarians [who dominated 
north China in the fourth and early fifth centuries]. Yet the Chinese bow 
their heads, humble their hearts, and are happy to be servants and slaves. 
This is the appalling extent to which China has no people. 


Now China is the head and barbarians are the feet. China is the Divine 
Region and the barbarians are demons. Why is China known as the Divine 
Region? The Heavenly Father the Lord God is the true god who created 
heaven, earth, the mountains and the seas. That is why China was long ago 
called the Divine Region. Why are the barbarians seen as demons? Snake 
devils and Yama are evil fiends, and it is only these that the evil Tatar bar- 
barians worship—which is why the barbarians are seen as demomic. How 
is it that the feet have turned agamst the head, and the demonic people 
have stolen the Divine Region and forced all of our China to turn into 
demons and devils? 


If we may venture to speak briefly of what is all too apparent in the human 
world, China had Chinese appearances, but the Manchus ordered all to 
shave the hair and wear a long tail behind, thus turning Chinese people 
into birds and beasts. China had Chinese clothes, but the Manchus forced 
us to dress otherwise in barbaric clothes and monkey hats, destroying the 
raiment of earher generations and making the people of China forget their 
roots. China had Chma’s morality, but the former bogus demon Kangri 
gave a secret command for one Tatar to control ten households, debauching 
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the women of China in the hope that all the Chinese would become Tatar 
spawn. China had Chinese spouses, but the Manchu demons have taken 
all China's beautiful ladies as their slaves and concubines. Three thousand 
powdered beauties have all been sulhed by those dogs of savages; a million 
rosy-cheeked girls have shared the beds of stinking foxes. Though it pars 
the heart and soils the tongue to say it, all the women of China have been 
defiled. China has Chinese institutions, but the Manchus have now created 
demonic rules and regulations that make it umpossible for us Chimese to 
escape their net or to do anything with our arms and legs. All China’s men 
have been coerced. China has China’s language, but the Manchus have 
created their Peking accent (Jing qiang), altering Chinese sounds with the 
intention of deluding China through barbarian language. 


This is clearly an incitement to ethnic contempt and hatred. In our 
everyday language of political disapproval it would surely be classified 
as racist abuse. Manchus are shown in the worst possible light, as 
demons, dogs and fores with monstrous sexual appetites. But does it 
fall within the narrow definition of racial thinking and language we have 
given ourselves for this discussion? The question is not one to which 
a straightforward answer can be given. It is not said explicitly that the 
Manchus’ awfulness was due to their parentage. We are also told that 
the Chinese, too, have been turned into demons by the influence of the 
Manchus. It could be said with blatant anachronism that the demonic 
and animal characteristics referred to in this appalling diatribe are the 
product of culture rather than genetics. Nowhere is it said that Manchus 
are beasts and barbarians because they are born that way. 


Racist theories from the West 


Why did China not develop its own indigenous racism? We can only 
speculate. Somehow, the clan genealogies compiled in parts of China 
did not extend to a sense of a national genealogy. Perhaps interest in 
such lineages served to divide rather than unite the empire’s vast popu- 
lation. A more significant factor may have been that the ruling classes 
in late dynastic China did not, on the whole, share the interest of their 


European counterparts in breeding animals. The eighteenth-century 


% ‘Dong wang Yang Xiuging Xi wang Xiao Chaogui fabu feng Tian tao Hun 
bu si fang yu’, in Tatping Tianguo Lishi Bowuguan, ed., Taiping Tlanguo Wenshu 
Hutblan [Collection of Documents of the Taiping Heavenly Kingdom], Peking 1979, pp. 
104-5, reprinted from photographs of the original held in Paris. 
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English country gentleman with his prize bull was preparing the way 
intellectually not only for Darwin but also for the racial ideologies that 
were to reach their culmination in the Third Reich. To be sure, some 
Chinese scholars bred goldfish, to take one example, and deliberately 
selected for amazing and even grotesque characteristics. But this did not 
spread by analogy to other fields of enquiry.” 


To speculate once more: it could be that some of the hostility to 
Westerners expressed in the last decades of the Qing was displaced ant- 
Manchu feeling. If Lu Xun’s archetypal common man Ah Q could not 
say what he felt about his real oppressors, he could at least abuse victims 
who would not bother to hit back. Even after two and a half centuries, the 
Manchus still aroused ferocious ethnic hostility among their Chinese 
subjects. But by the beginning of the twentieth century there were, 
thanks to Western and Japanese imperialism, plenty of opportunities to 
publish Chinese magazines and books in places beyond the control of 
the Qing state. The poisonous hatred that corroded the minds of the lit- 
erate could once again find expression in print. (It is doubtful whether 
we should pretend to read the thoughts of those who left no records.) 


What is new is to find Chinese intellectuals self-consciously adopting or 
rejecting quasi-scientific Western notions of race and ethnicity. The dis- 
sident periodicals of the last years of the Qing are not shy about such 
matters, though there is rather more of the old-fashioned ethnic hos- 
tility to the Manchus. An instructive example is the 1907 article in 
which Zhang Binglin explains the significance of the name Zhonghua 
min guo, now conventionally translated as Republic of China, for the 
state that he and his fellow revolutionaries are striving to establish. Min 
guo—people’s country—is a neat rendering of ‘republic’. Zhonghua is 
rich in Chinese ethnic associations, and Zhang makes it clear that for 
him it referred to a group defined primarily by shared bloodlines. While 
there was some possibility for other peoples within the then Manchu 
empire to be assimilated, this could only happen when the Chinese were 


7 Donald Leslie, ‘Harty Chinese Ideas on Heredity’, Asiatische Studien, 7, 1953, pp. 
26—45, is a fascinating study focused on the Eastern Han thinker Wang Chong. 

3 The following discussion draws on material reprinted in the multi-vohime collec- 
tion Xinhai Geming Qlan Shinian Shi Lun Xuanji [Selected Writing on Current Affairs 
from the Ten Years before the Revolution of 1911], Peking 1963 and 1977. For a much 
fuller treatment of racial thinking in the late Qing and the early Republic see The 
Discourse of Race in Modern China. 
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politically dominant. The Manchus would not be assimilable until after 
the revolution, when they would lose their privileges and be obliged to 
support themselves as farmers.’9 Earlier in that year Zhang had com- 
posed a ‘Proclamation on Punishing the Manchus’ in the name of the 
revolutionaries’ notional military government. It called for ferocious 
struggle against the Manchus and threatened the physical extermina- 
tion of their race (zhongzu) if they would not earn a living through 
honest toil or return to their ancestral lands beyond China’s frontiers, in 
Heilongjiang and Jilin.» There is plenty of other such ethnic fervour in 
the writings of the period. Set against it, there are criticisms of national- 
ist revolution—coming from, among others, Liang Qichao on the right 
and Li Shizeng on the left.™ 


While ethnic nationalism goes much further back than the late Qing, it 
is only at this stage that racial or racist thinking becomes a significant 
ingredient in the intellectual cocktail The many curious notions of race 
and ethnicity that circulated in the ‘modern’ world of the big cities in 
the first half of the twentieth century have been ably surveyed by Frank 
Dikdtter in The Discourse of Race in Modern China. There is no need to 
cover that ground again, beyond noting how quasi-scientific Western 
ideas of the importance of genetically transmitted racial characteristics 
became influential in the first half of the twentieth century: ‘yellows’ and 
‘whites’ being superiors to ‘browns’ and ‘blacks’. Instead, I want to turn 
to the question of race and ethnicity in state ideologies. 


'9 Taiyan (Zhang Binglin), “Zhonghua Min Guo Jie’ [An Explanation of Zhonghua 
Min Guo], in Min Bao [The People’s Paper}, 15, July 1907, reprinted in Xinhai Geming 
Qian Shintan Shi Lun Xuanji, vol a, 2, pp. 734-43. 

æ» Jun Zhengfu [Military Government], ‘Tao Manzhou Xi’, in Min Bao special 
issue Tian Tao [Heaven’s Punishment, April 1907, reprinted in Xinhai Geming Qian 
Shinian Shi Lun Xuanji, voL a, 2, pp. '709-14. 

= An example of Liang’s writing on the subject is his ‘Shen Lun Zhongzu Geming 
Yu Zhengzhi Geming Zhi Deshi’ [On the Pros and Cons of Racial Revolution and 
Politcal Revolution], in Xin Min Cong Bao [The New People’s Serial], 76, March 
1906, reprinted in Xinhai Geming Qjan Shinian Shi Lun Xuanji, vol. a, 1, pp. 
196-239. For an anarchist view, see Min, ‘Shen Lun Minzu, Minquan, Shehu! San 
Zhuyi Zhi Yitong Zai Da Laishu Lun Xin Shifi Fakan Zim Quy)’ [A Comparison 
between Nationalism, Democracy and Socialism and a Reply to a Letter on the 
Significance of the Appearance of La Tempo Nova], in Xin Shiji, 6, 27 July 1907, 
reprinted in Xinhai Geming Qian Shinian Shi Lun Xuanijl, vol. a, 2, pp. 1003-7. 
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Challenging ‘China’s Destiny’ 


Sun Yatsen picked up the concept of Chineseness ‘running in the 
blood’ and passed it on to Chiang Kai-shek and his ideologists, where 
it became central to the official ideology of the Guomindang dictator- 
ship. Minzuzhuyi, one of Sun’s Three People’s Principles, is rather more 
than nationalism, its conventional translation: it contains a large dose of 
racial pride. Sun did not work out his ideas in any detail. It can be argued 
that Chiang, or those who wrote in his name, was indeed Sun’s suc- 
cessor when developing the concepts of Chinese national identity that 
shape the first chapter, “The Growth and Development of the Zhonghua 
Nation’, of his book China’s Destiny, first published in the wartime capi- 
tal Chongqing in 1943 and reissued in revised form the next year.™ 


Chiang advances the concept of a Zhonghua nation (Zhonghua minzu) 
made up of various stocks (zongzhi) that are all—in the 1944 revised 
text—descended from the same remote ancestors.” He asserts that the 
Zhonghua nation had existed in East Asia for five thousand years, with 
organically determined frontiers which just happened to coincide with 
those of the Manchu empire at its most expansive. Ethnic relations 
over that long period are shown as being essentially a process of benevo- 
lent assimilation, as the various stocks sprung from the common roots 
grow together, politically and culturally. The Zhonghua nation is never 
aggressive, fighting only when attacked, and bestowing the benefits of 
its superior culture on the once-barbarous cousins. There is no place in 
this version for a concept of a multi-national China. 


For a time the Chinese Communists took a position strikingly different 
from that of the Guomindang. In November 1931, when the Chinese 


= I refer to the repnnt of Zhongguo Zhi Mingyun [China’s Destiny] ın volume 
4 of Zongtong Jiang Gong Sixiang Yanlun Zongji [General Collection of President 
Chiang’s Thought and Speeches], no place no date. This purports to reprint the first 
edition. There are two English translations. One is an unofficial one published 
as an exposure of Guomindang ideology: Chiang Kai-shek, China’s Destiny and 
Chinese Economic Theory, with notes and commentary by Philip Jaffe, New York 
and London 1947. The other, Chiang Kai-shek, China’s Destiny, New York 1947, is 
the authonzed translahon by Wang Chung-hul. Both versions render the revised 
edition, with notes on changes from the original version. Jaffe’s commentary is a 
running polemic against Chiang. 

» This passage can be found on pp. 12-13 of Wang’s transkation and pp. 39—40 of Jaffe’s. 
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Soviet Republic held its First National Soviet Congress, Article 14 of its 
Outline Constitution (Xianfa dagang) declared that: 


The Chinese Soviet Government recognizes the right to national self- 
determination of the minority nationalities within the frontiers of China, 
tight up to each nationality leaving China and setung up its own inde- 
pendent and free state. All Mongols, Huis, Tibetans, Miao, Li, Koreans 
and others who live within the frontiers of China may join the Chmese 
Soviet Federation or leave the Soviet Federation or establish their own 
autonomous regions. All this shall be determined by each nationality in 
accordance with its own wishes. 


This approach is in strong contrast not only to that of the Sun—Chiang 
tradition but also to more recent Chinese Communist nationality poli- 
cies. It evidently derives from radical attitudes to national questions in 
European and, especially, Russian Marxism, developed before the Soviet 
empire replaced the Russian one. In this tradition blood counts for little. 
The classic definition of the Russian term natsiia—nation—was that 
given by Stalin in 1912, in ‘Marxism and the National Question’, a text 
that explicitly denies a racial or tribal basis for a nation. Instead, Stalin 
asserts that ‘A nation is a historically constituted, stable community of 
people, formed on the basis of a common language, territory, economic 
life and psychological make-up manifested in a common culture.’ 
Chinese Communists in the 19408 were scathing in their denuncia- 
tions of the nationalism (as of other aspects) of China’s Destiny.» Race 
(zhongzu) became something of a taboo word in Communist official cul- 
ture until the 1980s. One leading reference work of that decade, the 
large ‘Nationalities’ volume of the Great Chinese Encyclopaedia, still takes 
this resolutely non-racial approach. It has no entry for the term, not even 
to attack the concept.” 


“4 This passage was cited by Mao Zedong ın his report on behalf of the Central 
Executive Committee and the People’s Committee of the Chinese Soviet Republic 
to the Second National Soviet Congress in January 1934 See Takeuchi Mimoru, ed., 
Mo Takutd Shu [Collected Works of Mao Zedong], voL 5, Tokyo 1983, p. 266. 

» I, V. Stalin, Sochinenta, val. a, 1907-1913, Moscow 1946, p. 296 English transla- 
tion from J. V. Stalin, Works, vol. a, 1907-1913, Moscow 1953, p. 307. The denial of 
the racial or tribal basis of a nation is made on p. 293 of the Russian and p. 303 of 
the English text. 

* As, for example, in Lu Zhenyu’s Zhongguo Minzu Jianshi [A Brief History of 
Ching’s Nationalities], a book first published ın the Northeast and reissued in 
revised form in Shanghai in 1950. I refer to the 1951 Peking reprint by Sanhan. 

7 Zhongguo Da Baike Quanshu: Minzu, Peking and Shanghai 1986. 
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The Communist Party stopped making offers of secession after the Long 
March, when it was in regular contact with Mongols, Huis and other 
non-Hans who might have been tempted to go their own way.” By the 
time it seized nationwide power it was committed to the idea of a multi- 
national China, with compulsory membership for all within its daimed 
frontiers. Two days before the proclamation of the People’s Republic, 
Article 50 of the Common Programme of the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference banned ‘actions to split the solidarity of the var- 
ious nationalities’. It also laid down the principles of nominal autonomy 
for ethnics.” With variations of phrasing, similar provisions have been 
made in all later constitutions of the People’s Republic. For the rest of 
Mao’s reign the doctrine of many nationalities was taken seriously, and 
racial thinking was treated as an evil characteristic of the West. 


Wearers of the Green 


Now that ethnic labels were politically significant, the Soviet-influenced 
nationalities policy created all sorts of difficulties of definition. Some 
four hundred groups demanded recognition as nationalities, and one 
of the many tasks facing the new regime in the early 19508 was to 
determine who was eligible to be classified as belonging to what. Work 
teams were sent around the empire to make recommendations.» When 
the process of classification is written about, most attention is usually 
given to the labelling of the 6 per cent of the population of China who 
are designated as ‘national minorities’ or ‘minority nationalities’ (sha- 
oshu minzu), a term that emphasizes their subsidiarity within China. A 
question that is perhaps even more significant is how the classifiers pre- 
vented the recognition of ethnic differences among the Han Chinese—a 
process that extended to denying some communities, which did not 
wish to be regarded as Han, their claims to alternative ethnic status. 


2 Notice that such offers are absent from the 20 December 1935 ‘Proclamation of 
the Central Soviet Government to the People of Inner Mongolia’, in Mö Takutd Shu, 


vol. 4, pp. 15-17. 
» Minzu Zhengce Wenxuan [Selected Documents on Nationalities Policy], Urumchi 


1985, PP. 3-4. 
r A useful summary narrative of an official 19908 view of the ethnic classification 
process can be found in Lin Yaonan, ed, Minzusue Tonglun [General Ethnology), 


Peking 1990, pp. 162~75. 
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An extraordinary example that has been held up with some pride as a 
successful reclamation effort is the case of the Wearers of the Green, 
in the southern frontier province of Guizhou. They told the investiga- 
tors in the 1950s that they were not at all the same as the Chinese living 
around them, who spoke a different language, had different ways of life 
and dressed in blue. The Wearers of the Green wanted to be recognized 
as a separate nationality. After much research it was found that, some 
five hundred years earlier, the ancestors of the Wearers of the Green 
had been Chinese who had moved to this remote area. With the pas- 
sage of time this outlying group had become cut off from the Chinese 
world, so that when, some centuries later, new Chinese settlers moved 
into what is now Guizhou, the Wearers of the Green felt no affinity with 
them. One might have expected that this would have been sufficient 
to allow recognition that a new nationality had been formed. A shorter 
period of separation from the main ethnic group sufficed for the com- 
munities that had developed from the Manchu garrisons in Turkestan to 
be recognized as a nationality, the Xibo, distmct from the Manchus. But 
when research revealed that the Wearers of the Green were of Chinese 
descent and that their language was ultimately Chinese in its deriva- 
tion, their claim to separate status was turned down. As the authors of 
the introductory volume of a huge new general history of China put it 
with unconcealed astonishment, ‘It is hard for us to conceive that there 
could be a few people within the great nationality that makes up the 
overwhelming majority of the population of China who actually did not 
want to acknowledge that they were Hans.” 


There are two lessons to be learned from this story. One is that, against 
the dominant process by which non-Chinese become Chinese, there 
could occasionally be set a reverse movement of Chinese becoming 
desinified. The other is that it was politically unacceptable to drop a 
Chinese identity, or to give too much emphasis to another identity 
within the Chinese one. Thus the Hakka, seen both by themselves and 
their non-Hakka neighbours as different in all sorts of ways, could not 
be recognized as a distinct ethnic group and given the sort of formal 
status that other nationalities had. This was despite a centuries-long 


¥ Ba Shoup, ed, Zhongguo Tongshi [General History of China], volume 1, Daolun 
[Introductory Discussions], Shanghai 1989, p. 42. A fuller account of the question of 
the Wearers of the Green is given by Fai Xiaotong in pp. 6—10 of ‘Guan Yu Woguo 
Minzu De Shibie Went!’ [The Problem of Identifying Nationalttes in China], in his 
Minzu yu shehud [Nation and Society], Peking 1981. 
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history of differences serious enough to fuel violent conflict with other 
Han groups. There has long been such conflict between Hakkas and 
Cantonese speakers, most notably in the early stages of the Hakkas’ 
Taiping Heavenly Kingdom in the 1850s, or beween Hakkas and Amoy 
speakers in the eighteenth and nineteenth-century colonization of 
Taiwan, where the groups often clashed with each other as they com- 
peted to seize much of the island from its original inhabitants. Only in 
very recent years have Hakka studies been recognized in China, while a 
term—minsi—has been introduced to describe the Hakka, which means 
something less than minzu but recognizes a certain distinctness. 


The difficulties of holding together a group as large, diverse and multi- 
lingual as the Hans may also underlie the profound unease in China 
about the process of self-conscious ethnogenesis going on in Taiwan. For 
the first time ever, a significant number of an originally Han-Chinese 
population living within the former boundaries of the Qing empire have 
begun to define themselves politically as other than Chinese, and to see 
their Chineseness as a background identity to their primary one. 


Resurrecting Peking Man 


It may well be that worries about holding China together lie behind a 
strange reversion, in the 1980s, to a notion of Chinese ethnicity curi- 
ously similar to that held by Chiang Kai-shek. When lecturing at the 
Chinese University of Hong Kong in 1985 Fei Xiaotong, the doyen of 
Chinese sociologists who had been much involved in the process of 
ethnic classification in the early 1950s, advanced—as if for the first 
time—the concept of a single Zhonghua nationality for all Chinese cit- 
izens that embraced all other ethnic identities—Hans, Uygurs, Yaos 
and everyone else. For Fei, Zhonghua nationality has a ‘pluralistic uni- 
tary structure’: the distinct identities of the various nationalities, though 
still recognized, are secondary to their identity as Zhonghua; the whole 
course of Chinese history has led to the fusion of what had been dis- 
tinct ethnic groups into one.” A similar process has been happening in 


» Fei Xiaotong, “Zhonghua Minzu De Duoyuan Yiti Geju’ [The Pluralistic 
Unitary Structure of the Zhonghua Nationality], Bejing Daxue Xuebao, Zhecue 
Shehuikexue Ban, 1989, 4, pp. I-19. For another treatment of this concept see 
the article “Zhonghua Minzu’ [The Zhonghua Natonality], pp. 573-7 of the 
Minzu [Nationalities] volume of the Zhongguo Da Baike Quanshu [Great Chinese 
Encyclopaedia], Peking 1986. 
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the writing of history. In the first of the projected forty-two parts of the 
General History of China under the editorship of Bai Shouyi, the very first 
chapter has the revealing title, ‘A Unitary Polyethnic History —a form 
of words which projects into remote antiquity the statement in the pre- 
amble to the 1982 Constitution, that the People’s Republic of China is a 
‘unitary polyethnic state’.® 


The point of emphasizing unity over multiplicity may well be an attempt 
to discredit claims by any nationality to self-determination or independ- 
ence. How could any part of the Zhonghua nation legitimately secede 
from itself? One can see an example of this kind of thinking in the faux- 
naif comments of a 1993 volume, a sustained attack on the legitimacy of 
Mongolian independence: 


Right up to today the broad people (guangda renmin) of the PRC feel con- 
fused about the independence of Outer Mongolia. In their deep-seated 
traditional thinking it seems wrong that the vast Outer Mongolian grass- 
lands should have been separated from the map of Chima. People still 
see the Mongolian zu [a term that could mean nationality or could mean 
rather legs] as an organic part of the Hua-Xia [broadly synonymous with 
Zhonghua] nation. People often think of the outstanding Mongol hero 
Chinggis Khan as a hero of the whole of Chma.™ 


In this construction of a single nationality for the whole empire China 
has, since the early 1980s, gone further than Stalin did. While there was 
a notional Soviet people, a political entity, there were not one but many 
Soviet nationalities. This newly reinvented, unitary Chinese national 
identity raises many questions—including the problem of whether it has 
been racialized. 


There are some worrying trends. One is the notion discussed above, 
that human evolution from Homo erectus to Homo sapiens sapiens took 
place separately in different parts of the world and that today’s Chinese 
have been biologically distinct from ‘whites’ and ‘blacks’ through tens 
of thousands of generations. This runs counter to the more widely 
accepted view that all members of the human race alive today spring 
from the same early Homo sapiens stock, which replaced more primitive 


3 Bai Shouyi, Zhongguo Tongshi, vol. 1, pp. 1-98. 
4 Shi Bo, ed, Wal Menggu Duli Nimu [The Inside Story of the Independence of Outer 


Mongolia], Peking 1993, pp. 417-18. 
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hominids around a hundred thousand years ago. It also disregards the 
very wide gap in the fossil record in China between late Homo erectus 
and early Homo sapiens. The point to consider here is not whether the 
Chinese palaeontologists who argue for separate development are cor- 
rect that issue will probably be resolved within a few years, with the 
rapid advances in the study of human genetic material throughout the 
world—a much more reliable form of evidence than the shovel-shaped 
incisors and skull characteristics on which recent arguments in China 
have been based. We are here concerned rather with the use to which 
such theories are put. 


One instance is the way in which very early hominid remains have 
been tumed into cult objects. Two fossilized hominid incisors found at 
Yuanmou in Yunnan in 1965 were at one stage dated to some 1.7 million 
years ago, which would have made them the earliest humanoid remains 
in China. For a while they were treated with the sort of reverence that 
might have been shown to Buddha’s teeth. They open the colour plates 
in the ‘Archaeology’ volume of the Great Chinese Encyclopaedia. In 1984 
the Yunnan People’s Publishing House brought out a large and expen- 
sively produced volume of plates and articles in celebration.» A 1976 
propaganda photograph by Du Zhi in a popular reader on early mankind 
in China shows sixteen people, nearly all in ethnic garb, standing in a 
circle at the Yuanmou site. According to the caption: 


The local inhabitants came to visit the site wearing nationality clothing. 
When they heard that people had lived here over 1.7 million years ago, 
before they realized what they were doing they started dancing around the 
spot where Yuanmou Man was discovered.” 


Unfortunately the dating has since been questioned. The teeth may be a 
million years younger than was first thought. 


The appropriation of early hominid remains as ancestors can be seen 
very clearly in the treatment of the Peking Man site at Zhoukoudian, 
now a shrine; a head has been reconstructed to make him look as 
Chinese as possible as he gazes purposefully into the brilliant future of 





5 Zhou Guoxing and Zhang Xingyong, eds, Yuanmou Ren: Yunnan Yuanmou Gu 
Renlel Gu Wenhua Tuwenji [Yuanmou Man: a Collection of Plates and Artcles on the 
Ancen Humans and Cultures of Yuanmou in Yunnan], Kunming 1984. 

% Jia Lanbo, Zhongguo Dalushang De Yuangu Jumin [The Inhabitants of Mainland 
China in Remote Antiquity], Tianjin 1978, unnumbered plate. 
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his descendants.” Another sign of the return to respectability of racial 
concepts is the 1984 Dictionary of Nationalities, which—in contrast to the 
Great Chinese Encyclopaedia referred to earlier—carries careful articles 
on racial characteristics, racial discrimination and the disappearance of 
races. A textbook on ethnology published by the Central Nationalities 
Institute in 1990 has a whole chapter on “The Races of Humanity’ which 
affirms the biological reality of supposedly racial differences even while 
playing down their cultural significance. 


While archaeologists and ethnologists have been moving rather carefully 
into racial questions, others have shown fewer inhibitions. A handbook 
on guoqing—loosely translatable as Chineseness—produced in 1990 
and evidently aimed at a mass market, includes the following entry: 


The Zhonghua race. A race formed over the last four milhon years on the 
Great Zhonghua Land. The main body of it emerged from Hudie Man, 
Yuanmou Man, Wushan Man... to the humankind widely distributed on 
the Great Zhonghua Land in the last ten thousand years. Its main charac- 
teristics inchide shovel-shaped incisors... 


The entry goes on to list other physical characteristics, notably features 
of the skull. It becomes apparent as the article progresses that these are 
the people who used to be called Mongoloid, with the familiar group- 
ings from northern to southern Asian, getting close to Polynesian in the 
south-east. The article also asserts that ‘China’s Yunnan may be one of 
the birthplaces of the world’s human race. China is the original home 
(guxiang) of the modern Yellow Race.’ This brings us back to the con- 
cerns about the potential political implications of such thinking, referred 
to at the beginning of this essay. Though there have been disquieting 
signs in recent years, racism is not yet part of the official ideology 
of the state. Previously, such tendencies had been associated with the 
crumbling rule of the Guomindang. The danger is that a moribund 
Communist Party dictatorship may now be turning to a racially tinged 
nationalism for its own support. 


7 See the plate near the beginning of Xin Zhongguo Chutu Wenwu [Archacological 
Finds in New China], Peking 1972. 

4 Shi Zhengyl, ed., Minzu Cidian, Chengdu 1984, pp. 83-5; Lin Yaohua, ed., 
Minzusue Tonglun [General Ethnology], Peking 1990, pp. 44-59. 

» Wu Jie, ed., Guoging Jiaoyu Shouce [Handbook of Education in Chineseness|, Peking 
1990, pp. 31-2. 
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If we look back over the Jiang Zemin era, from its ill-defined opening 
when Deng Xiaoping lost the ability to control policy, around 1995, 
there has been a growing tendency to talk of the minzu, or nation: 
of its greatness, its destiny, the wrongs it has suffered. The minzu 
seems by now to be coming close to replacing the renmin, the people, 
in much official discourse. In October 2000, for example, in a speech 
on the fiftieth anniversary of China’s entry into the Korean war, Jiang 
made much of the achievements of the Chinese ‘People’s Volunteers’ 
in defending the ‘dignity of the nation’. The previous year, he marked 
the eightieth anniversary of the wave of demonstrations that began 
on 4 May 1919, against China’s shameful treatment at the Paris 
Peace Conference, by identifying with the protesters’ nationalism—and 
playing down the May Fourth movement’s demands for a cultural rev- 
olution to replace many of China’s dominant traditions with Western 
values of science and democracy. 


In the long and almost astonishingly boring speech attributed to Jiang 
to mark the eighty-first anniversary of the Communist Party of China on 
I July 2001, the speech-writing team tried to play a complicated game. 
They deliberately evoked memories of ‘On the People’s Democratic 
Dictatorship’, the pithier piece that Mao’s scribes had produced for the 
twenty-eighth anniversary in 1949—maintaining a rhetorical continu- 
ity with that era by making much use of the propaganda term ‘Chinese 
people’. At the same time, they worked in a number of references to 
the ‘Zhonghua nation’. The resulting document—setting out as it did 
the Jiang case for a Communist Party that did not merely accept a 
need to encourage capitalism but welcomed capitalists into its ranks and 
opposed class conflict—signally failed to resolve its own contradictions. 
But it left no doubt about one thing. For a regime that has given up on 
socialism and the rhetoric of class struggle, the appeal to nationalist sen- 
timent is now all important. 
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Debating Cosmopolitics—s 


PETER GOWAN 


NEOLIBERAL 


COSMOPOLITANISM 


VER THE PAST DECADE a strong ideological current has 

gained prominence in the Anglo-American world, running 

parallel to the discourse of globalization and rhetorically 

complementing it. Indeed, in official parlance it is the more 
insistent of the two, and seems likely to become all the more clamorous 
in the aftermath of September 11th 2001. We may call it the new 
liberal cosmopolitanism, as distinct from the more democratic cosmo- 
politanism defended here by Daniele Archibugi.' Its theorists are for 
the most part to be found in international relations departments of the 
Anglophone universities, though some have been seconded to offices of 
the UN Secretariat or NATO protectorate in Bosnia.* Viewed historically, 
the new doctrine is a radicalization of the Anglo-American tradition 
that has conceived itself as upholding a liberal internationalism, based 
on visions of a single human race peacefully united by free trade and 
common legal norms, led by states featuring civic liberties and repre- 
sentative institutions. Such liberal internationalism sought to create a 
global order that could enforce a code of conduct on the external rela- 
tions between states. But it still essentially accepted the Westphalian 
system that granted states jurisdiction over their own territories. 


The new liberal cosmopolitanism, by contrast, seeks to overcome the 
limits of national sovereignty by constructing a global order that will 
govern important political as well as economic aspects of both the inter- 
nal and external behaviour of states. This is not a conception advocating 
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any world government empowered to decide the great international 
issues of the day. Rather, it proposes a set of disciplinary regimes— 
characteristically dubbed, in the oleaginous jargon of the period, ‘global 
governance’—teaching deep into the economic, social and political life 
of the states subject to it, while safeguarding international flows of 
finance and trade. In this system, sovereignty is reconceived as a partial 
and conditional licence, granted by the ‘international community’, which 
can be withdrawn should any state fail to meet the domestic or foreign 
standards laid down by the requirements of liberal governance. 


Significant ideological shifts are always in some measure responses to 
changes in the real world. The new liberal cosmopolitanism is no excep- 
tion. Its theories have arisen against the background of a whole set of 
new pressures on the internal organization of weaker states, and new 
patterns of interaction among stronger ones. Victory in the Cold War 
has made it easier for the Western powers to dispense with client dicta- 
torships that were once loyal allies in the battle against Communism, 
and to proclaim liberal democracy a general value, to be upheld even in 
less favoured parts of the world. Domestic economic law and property 
relations have been steadily realigned, across continents, to harmonize 
with directives of the IMF, WTO or relays at regional level. States out- 
side the rich core have been remarkably ready to make such internal, 


! See ‘Cosmopolitical Democracy’, NLR 4; and the subsequent discussions of it 
in Geoffrey Hawthorn, ‘Running the World through Windows’, NLR 5; David 
Chandler, ‘International Justice’, NLR 6; Timothy Brennan, ‘Cosmopolitanism and 
Internationahsm’, NLR 7. I will return to the relations between ‘liberal’ and ‘demo- 
cratic’ versions at the end of this article. 

* For leading statements of this current, see Michael Doyle, ‘A Liberal View: 
Preserving and Expanding the lıberal Pacific Union’, in T. V. Paul and John 
Hall, eds, InternaHonal Order and the Future of World Politics, Cambndge 1999 
and Michael Doyle, ‘Kant, Liberal Legacies and Foreign Affairs’, Philosophy and 
Public Affairs, Summer/Fall 1983; see also Seyom Brown, New Forces, Old Forces 
and the Future of World Politics, Glenview, IL 1988; James Rosenau, ‘Citizenship in 
a Changing Global Order’, in Rosenau and Ernst-Otto Czempiel, eds, Governance 
without Government: Order and Change in World Politics, Cambridge 1992; Larry 
Diamond, ‘The Globalization of Democracy’, ın Ray Kiely and Phil Marfleet, eds, 
Globalization and the Third World, London 1998; Paul Taylor, The United Nations 
in the 19908: Proactrve Cosmopolitanism and the Issue of Sovereignty’, Political 
Studies, 47, 1999, pp. 53865; Richard Falk, Positive Prescriptions for the Near Future, 
Pnnceton Center for International Studies, Paper No. 20, 1991. Doyle has served 
as an observer in Bosnia, Falk as a consultant to Annan. 
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‘behind the border’ changes. Strategically, the collapse of the USSR has 
not led to any revival of major conflicts between the Western powers, 
but on the contrary to a reinforcement of what Michael Doyle extols 
as the ‘Pacific Union’ of our day—the military alliance that fought the 
Gulf War, launched the attack on Yugoslavia and, at the time of writing, 
appears to be gearing up for an onslaught in West Asia. The multiplica- 
tion of UN military missions involving the major powers tell the same 
story. The theorists of the new liberal cosmopolitanism (henceforward 
NLC) are on firm ground in pointing to all these developments as a 
sea change in international relations. When, however, they attempt to 
explain them, we quickly enter the realm of apologetic euphemism. 


Mapping global dominance 


Crucial to the NLC version of today’s world is the claim, not just that 
the ‘Pacific Union’ has remained united, but that its members have 
broken with power politics as their governing impulse. What this, of 
course, represses is the central fact of contemporary international rela- 
tions: one single member of the Pacific Union—the United States—has 
acquired absolute military dominance over every other state or combi- 
nation of states on the entire planet, a development without precedent 
in world history. The US government, moreover, has shown no sign 
whatever that it is ready to relinquish its global dominance. American 
defence spending, as high today as it was in the early 1980s, is increas- 
ing, and a consensus across the Clinton and Bush administrations 
has developed in favour of scrapping the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty. 
The underlying reality of the Pacific Union is a set of bilateral, hub- 
and-spokes military alliances under US leadership. In the past liberal 
theorists usually explained the forging of these alliances as responses 
to powerful Communist and Soviet threats to democratic values and 
regimes. Yet, though liberalism and democracy are now widely held to 
be a prevailing norm, and the Warsaw Pact has vanished, these ‘defen- 
sive’ alliances have not quit the stage. On the contrary, Washington has 
worked vigorously to reorganize and expand them during the 1990s. 


NLC theorists protest that the United States has, nevertheless, aban- 
doned egoistic national interest as its strategic guideline. After all, 
are not liberal democratic values tirelessly lauded and expounded in 
the speeches of US leaders—most imperishably, by the late President 


Clinton? Such declarations are no novelty—ringing proclamations of 
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disinterested liberal principle go back to the days of classical nineteenth- 
century power politics and Lord Palmerston. If, on the other hand, 
we turn to actual policy guidelines for US diplomacy in the 1990s, 
we find them wholly dedicated to the calculations of power politics.+ 
Where such documents refer to the icons of free trade and liberal 
democracy, they are presented as conditions for the advancement of US 


power and prosperity. 


Do these power-political instruments and orientations at least exempt 
other members of the Pacific Union from the calculus of domination? 
By no means. Hegemonic military alliances have two faces—one exter- 
nal and one internal: the first directed against potential enemies, the 
second serving to keep auriliaries in line. Lord Ismay, the first Secretary- 
General of NATO, expressed this duality with crystal clarity when he 
famously remarked in the 19508 that the purpose of NATO was keep 
the Russians out and the Germans down. The same dual objective 
has remained at the centre of American Grand Strategy for the post- 
Cold War epoch—witness the Pentagon’s forthright injunction, in a 
document leaked to the New York Times early in 1992, that the US 
‘discourage the advanced industrialized nations from even aspiring 
to a larger global or regional role’.’ Conventional apologias for the 
American-led war against Yugoslavia as a disinterested rescue mission 
for human rights, free of any power-political consideration, ignore 
the regimenting function of the Balkan intervention within NATO 
itselfi—the demonstration effect on European allies of overwhelming 
US military might in their own borderlands, consolidating the unequal 
structure of the Atlantic Pact internally.® 


In these respects, realist accounts of the nineties are clearly superior to 
the prospectuses of the new liberal cosmopolitans. Zbigniew Brzezinski 
has summed up the actual nature of Doyle’s Pacific Union with charac- 
teristic bluntness, remarking that compared to the British Empire of the 
nineteenth century, 


the scope and pervasiveness of American global power today are unique... 
Its miltary legions are firmly perched on the western and eastern 


4 See, for example, The White House, A National Security Strategy for a New Century, 


Washmgton, DC 1998. 
5s This was the 1992 Draft of the Pentagon Defense Planning Guidance. 
6 See ‘The Twisted Road to Kosovo’, Labour Focus on Eastern Burope, Special issue, 
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extremities of Eurasia, and they also control the Persian Gulf American 
vassals and tributaries, some yearning to be embraced by even more formal 
ties to Washington, dot the entire Eurasian continent.’ 


Brzezinski offers us a map of ‘US geopolitical preponderance and other 
areas of US political influence’. The whole of Western Europe, Japan, 
South Korea, Australia and New Zealand, as well as some parts of the 
Middle East and Canada fall into the category of US ‘preponderance’— 
not just influence. The main zones with the resource capacities to 
challenge US hegemony are precisely those where the US has most 
firmly established its political sway. 


Brzezinski’s map also indicates the large parts of the planet which are 
of little strategic interest to the US. There can, of course, be objections 
to Brzezinski’s selection of areas of vital concern and areas of relative 
neglect, marked as it is by his own geopolitical preoccupations—others 
might wish to emphasize a more ‘geo-economic’ pattern of power- 
projection, with greater priority accorded to the most important centres 
of capital accumulation or natural resources (above all petroleum). Yet 
such a stress would also reveal a highly selective focus (and one that 
scarcely differed from Brzezinski’s). Although the United States and 
other Pacific Union governments publicly stress the need for the global 
spread of liberal rights and regimes, their policies actually obey a double 
derogation. In ‘strategic backwaters’, such as most of sub-Saharan Africa 
today, even real genocide can be casually covered or countenanced, as 
the experience of Rwanda has shown. Where delinquent states are piv- 
otal to American strategic interests, on the other hand, they are vigilantly 
shielded from human rights pressures, as the cases of Saudi Arabia, 
Israel, Turkey or Indonesia, to name only the most flagrant examples, 
have long made clear. 


World institutions 


Any form of liberal cosmopolitan project for a new world order requires 
the subordination of all states to some form of supra-state planetary 
authority. NLC occlusion of the role of the US in the Pacific Union is 
compounded by a misrepresentation of the relationship between the US 


7 See Zbigmew Brzezinski, The Grand Chessboard. American Primacy and its 
Geostrategic Imperatives, New York 1997, p. 23. 
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and the various institutions of ‘global governance’ that are either in place 
or being canvassed. There is no evidence that these institutions have 
strengthened their jurisdiction over the dominant power in the interna- 
tional system. If anything, the evidence of the 19908 suggests a trend in 
the opposite direction, as most of these organizations are able to func- 
tion effectively only insofar as they correspond to the perceived policy 
priorities of the United States, or at least do not contradict them; indeed, 
in many instances they should rather be viewed as lightly disguised 
instruments of US policy. 


The United Nations is a striking case in point. With the end of the 
Cold War, the US has been able to utilize the UN for its ends in a 
style not seen even in the days of the Korean War. The expedition of 
Desert Storm in 1991, followed by a decade of sanctions against Iraq, in 
which UN ‘inspection missions’ have been openly colonized by the CIA, 
and the Balkan War, whose violation of the UN Charter was rewarded 
with the promotion of NATO to UN subcontractor, have only been the 
most prominent examples of the submission of the Security Council to 
American dictates. The Secretary-General holds office only at US pleas- 
ure. When Boutros-Ghali proved insufficiently malleable—‘unable to 
understand the importance of cooperation with the world’s first power’ 
in the words of White House factotum James Rubin—he was sum- 
marily removed in favour of an American placeman, Kofi Annan, who 
regularly makes public assertions of the need for the UN to cater to the 
pre-eminence of Washington at which Trygve Lie himself would have 
blushed. None of this, of course, has meant that the US feels it neces- 
sary even to pay its dues to the UN. In similar spirit, the United’ States 
has set up a War Crimes Tribunal under the UN label to punish those 
it views as its enemies in the Balkans, and protect those it deems its 
friends, while at the same time declining to sign up to an international 
court of Human Rights, on the grounds that members of its own armed 
services might unseasonably be charged before it, or too visibly given 
special exemption from legal sanction under the escape clause carefully 
crafted for the US in the treaty. 


If we turn to international financial institutions, the pattern is even 
starker. The IMF is so completely an agency of American will that when 
the Mexican debt crisis struck in 1995, the Treasury in Washington 
did not even bother to consult European or Japanese members of the 
Fund, but—in brazen contravention of its Charter—simply instructed 
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the IMF overnight to bail out American bond-holders, while appropriat- 
ing additional funds, not even tenuously at its disposal, from the Bank 
of International Settlements in Basle for the same purpose. The East 
Asian crisis of 1997-8 offers further evidence, if it were needed, of the 
ability of the US Treasury to use the IMF as an instrument of its unilat- 
eralism, most flagrantly and coercively in the South Korean case. The 
latest arrival in the panoply of ‘global governance’, the World Trade 


Organization, repeats the pattern. 


Ratification of the WTO Treaty was explicitly made conditional upon 
the WTO proving ‘fair’ to US interests, which since the late 1980s 
has always meant an unabashed rejection of any rule deemed ‘unfair’ 
to those interests—an approach the impeccably orthodox economist 
Jagdish Bhagwati has called ‘aggressive unilateralism’. Bhagwati high- 
lights the creation and use of so-called Super 301 and Special 301 laws, 
but to these could be added ‘anti-dumping’ provisions and countervailing 
duties. Such measures have been far from marginal in US international 
economic policy: as Miles Kahler points out, ‘the number of actions 
brought against “unfair” trading practices increased dramatically’ during 
the 1990s.° According to another authority, ‘no other economic regula- 
tory programme took on such an increase in case-loads’.9 Alongside this 
refusal to be bound by cosmopolitan economic law, meanwhile, there 
have been vigorous attempts to extend the jurisdictional reach of US 
domestic law internationally, applying it to non-American corporations 
operating outside the United States, in the notorious Helms—Burton 
pursuit of foreign firms trading with Cuba. 


In short, the reality is an asymmetrical pattern of change in the field 
of state sovereignty: a marked tendency towards its erosion in the 
bulk of states in the international system, accompanied by an accumu- 
lation of exceptional prerogatives on the part of one state. We must, 
in other words, make a sharp distinction between the members of 
the Pacific Union: the United States has not exhibited any discernible 
tendency either to abandon power politics or to subordinate itself to 
supra-state global authorities. Expressions of official enthusiasm for 
norm-based cosmopolitanism as an institutionalized order, although by 





* Miles Kahler, Regional Putures and Transatlantic Economic Relations, New York 
1995, P. 46. 
9 Pietro Nivola, Regulating Unfair Trade, Washington, DC 1993, p. al. 
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no means wanting in Washington (the majority of NLC theorists are, 
after all, American), have been more profuse on the other side of the 
Atlantic. During the 1990s, as the European Union committed itself to 
developing a Common Foreign and Security Policy, and prepared for 
enlargement to the East in the wake of NATO expansion, it started to 
lay ever greater emphasis on applying its ideological and legal regimes 
to external partner states. Today, the EU regularly outdoes the US itself 
in lecturing other states on the inseparability of the free market from 
the rule of law and democratic government, and in posing as guardian 
of universal liberal principles. In practice, however, it has consistently 
acted as a regional subordinate of the US, save where narrow trade, 
investment and production interests are concerned—still liable to spark 
contention at a lower level. 


The various West European states would all prefer the US to proceed 
with less unilateralism. But their conception of what passes for ‘multi- 
lateral’—essentially a matter of style rather than substance—remains 
sufficiently minimal not to present any threat to American hegemony. 
At no period since the end of the Second World War has Western Europe 
been so closely aligned, ideologically and politically, with the United 
States as today. The anxiety with which the incoming Bush administra- 
tion was greeted in European capitals was a sign of dependence rather 
than distance. The days of Adenauer and De Gaulle, or even Edward 
Heath and Helmut Schmidt, are long past. 


Trade regimes 


Let us counter-factually suppose, however, that the allies of the United 
States could inveigle it into a more collegial form of Pacific Union domi- 
nance. Is there any evidence that such a configuration would usher in 
a liberal cosmopolitan order subordinating the sovereignty of national 
states to universalist liberal norms and institutions, applied equally to 
all? To answer this question, we need to ask what are the social and 
economic transformations that are now jointly promoted by the Pacific 
Union, and how do these affect the international system of states? 
The theorists of NLC present the fundamental changes under way as, 
firstly, steady progress towards a global free market, subject to negoti- 
ated regulation, and secondly, the spread of liberal democracy across 
the earth, unifying the peoples of the world in representative govern- 
ment, monitored by global institutions protecting human rights. These 
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are large claims. Let us begin by looking at the economic prospectus 
held out by NLC. 


The common notion, taken more or less for granted by NLC theorists, 
that the companies of Pacific Union states inaugurated economic global- 
ization by escaping the control of their own states ignores the fact 
that the patterns of international economic exchange have continued 
to be shaped in large measure by state diplomacy, establishing the 
legal and institutional framework for the operation of markets. NLC doc- 
trine tends to assume that the regulatory and market-shaping impulses 
of states have been and are geared towards liberal free-trade regimes. 
Contemporary evidence suggests that this is misleading: the drift of 
the international economic policy of core countries in the 19908 has 
been marked by resistance to free-trade principles in sectors of critical 
importance to economies outside the core—agricultural products, steel, 
textiles and apparel—and by moves towards managed trade and ‘reci- 
procity’ in a number of others. Examples include various key aspects of 
US—Japanese trade, where the total range of imports or exports to be 
achieved in various sectors is specified in advance; the use of Voluntary 
Export Restraints, pricing agreements and other non-tariff barriers by 
the EU to control the level of imports from Eastern Europe; and so-called 
‘rules of origin’ designed to exclude from free entry into a given market 
goods produced with varying amounts of inputs from third countries. 
The effect of such protectionist and mercantilist methods is, typically, to 
generate chronic trade and current account deficits on the part of less 
developed countries—a near universal problem facing Hast European 
states—exacerbating already huge debts, and making peripheral govern- 
ments increasingly desperate to gain supposedly compensating inflows 
of capital from the core states. This is a pattern that all too often renders 
them vulnerable and unstable, hence incapable of generating sustained 
improvement in the well-being of their populations. 


Furthermore, the bulk of the economic changes made in the 19903 
did not concern international trade at all. Although described in the 
Western media as ‘trade regimes’ or ‘trade negotiations’, they have 
been overwhelmingly about the property rights of foreign capitals in 
other states: that is, the ability of foreign operators to gain ownership 
of domestic assets, or establish businesses within states on the same 
terms as domestic companies, to move money in and out of the coun- 
try freely, and to enforce monopoly rents on intellectual property. The 
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public-policy issues raised in these areas concern such matters as the 
costs and benefits of allowing global oligopolies to gain ownership of 
domestic assets and integrate them into their profit streams; of ending 
controls on the free movement of private fmance; of privatizing (mainly 
into foreign ownership) domestic social-service provisions and utilities; 
and last, but by no means least, the costs and benefits of making domes- 
tic financial systems—and thereby entire national economies—highly 
vulnerable to sudden and massive gyrations in global monetary relations 
and in international fmancial markets. 


Current trends in international trade and in the internal transformations 
of non-core political economies are thus very far from guaranteeing vir- 
tuous circles of cosmopolitan economic and social gains for the world’s 
populations. There is overwhelming evidence of a huge and growing 
polarization of wealth between the immiserated bulk of humanity and 
extremely wealthy social groups within the core countries. Neither is 
there the slightest indication that, were its allies within the Pacific Union 
to subordinate the US to a more collegial system, this pattern of eco- 
nomic relations would alter in any way. Indeed, one of the main bases 
for perceptions of common cause between the US and its allies is pre- 
cisely their joint interest in perpetuating this drive for control of new 
profit streams from non-core economies. 


Permeable sovereignty 


NLC theorists confuse juridical forms with social substance. They depict 
the world as a fragmented system of state sovereignties on one side, 
and a proliferating number of regional, international and global regimes 
and institutions on the other. In the midst of these institutional patterns 
they perceive a swelling mass of individuals, increasingly free to maxi- 
mize their welfare in markets. This juridical perspective provides the 
basis for hoping that global regimes can encase state sovereignties in 
a legally egalitarian, cosmopolitan rule of law in which citizens of the 
world can unite in free exchange. If, however, we view this same inter- 
national order from the angle of social power, it looks more like a highly 
centralized pyramid of capitalist market forces dominated by the Pacific 
Union states and strongly supported by their state officials. This reality 
is captured by Justin Rosenberg’s notion of an ‘empire of civil society.’’° 


© Justin Rosenberg, The Empire of Civil Society, Verso: London and New York 1995. 
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In this empire, we find substantial unity between the states and market 
forces of the core countries, rather than the antagonism suggested by 
theorists of globalization and liberal cosmopolitanism. We also find sub- 
stantial unity across the societies of the Pacific Union, whose empire is 
guarded not by any supra-state authority, but by a single hegemon. 


We do not have ready to hand a language for describing this pattern 
of global social power. We are used to thinking of both state sover- 
eignty and international markets as the opposites of imperialism. This 
could be said to have been true of the various European colonialisms 
of the nineteenth and first half of the twentieth centuries, for these 
were largely juridical empires claiming sovereign legal power over con- 
quered territories and peoples. But the distinctive feature of the Pax 
Americana has been the enlargement of US social control within the 
framework of an international order of juridically sovereign states. 
Samuel Huntington has provided the classic statement of how US impe- 
rial expansion has worked: 


Western Europe, Latin America, Hast Asia, and much of South Asia, the 
Middle East and Africa fell within what was euphemistically referred to as 
‘the Free World’, and what was, m fact, a security zone. The governments 
within this zone found it in their interest: a) to accept an exphcit or implicit 
guarantee by Washington of the mdependence of ther country and, in 
some cases, the authority of the government; b) to permit access to their 
country to a variety of US governmental and non-governmental organiza- 
tions pursuing goals which those organizations considered important... 
The great bulk of the countries of Europe and the Third World found the 
advantages of transnational access to outweigh the costs of attempting to 


stop it." 


During most of the Cold War, as Huntington notes, the principal lever 
of US expansion was the security pact. Since the beginning of the 1980s 
a second instrument has supplemented it financial and market-access 
pacts for states facing financial crisis. These pacts not only allow entry of 
Atlantic capitals into lesser sovereign states; they also allow national and 
international market structures to be redesigned so as to favour system- 
atically the market dominance of Atlantic multinational corporations. 
In liberal thought, the rejection by the dominant core states of formal- 
ized legal authority over territory can seem to suggest a far weaker form 


= Samuel Huntington, “Transnational Organizations in World Politics’, World 
Politics, voL a5, no. 3, 1973, P. 344. 
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of political power than the European juridical empires of old. This is 
because liberal approaches often tend to conceive power as ‘command’. 
But he who takes legal command over a territory assumes responsibil- 
ity for everything that happens on it—frequently a heavy burden and 
potentially a dangerous one. On the other hand, he who shapes the rel- 
evant environment of a given state authority can ensure that it acts in 
ways conducive to his interests. The emergent global system is geared 
to shaping the environments of sovereign states so that developments 
within them broadly match the interests of the Pacific Union—while 
responsibility for tackling these developments falls squarely on the 
governments of the sovereign states concerned. This new type of inter- 
national order, then, does not make the system of penetrated sovereign 
states a legal fiction. They remain crucial cornerstones of the world 
order, but their role becomes above all that of maintaining political con- 
trol over the populations within their jurisdiction. 


Domestic liberalization 


The second principal basis for NLC optimism lies in the spread of liberal 
democratic forms of polity across the globe. Yet, paradoxically, severe 
pressures on the foundations of many newly liberal-democratic states 
have come from the very Pacific Union seen by liberal cosmopolitans as 
the fount of international harmony. States are forced to open their econ- 
omies to monetary and financial movements to which the employment 
conditions of their citizens become extremely vulnerable. Their elites are 
encouraged to impose policies which widen the gap between rich and 
poor. Economically weak countries are driven to compete for the entry 
of foreign capital by reducing taxes on the business classes—thereby 
undermining their capacity to maintain social and educational services. 
All these pressures have been taking their toll: as Geoffrey Hawthorn 
has noted, states under strain or in disintegration, the emergence of 
shadow states or outright state collapse are becoming common sights 
in the contemporary world. In such conditions liberal girders burst, and 
groups will often increasingly turn to organized crime or break with the 
homogenizing national political values of the state, demanding exit as 
national minorities. 

These trends are not confined to polities outside the Pacific Union. They 


are also reflected in a general malaise within the ‘consolidated’ liberal 
democracies of the core, well captured by Philippe Schmitter. 
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Privatization of public enterprises; removal of state regulations; Hiberaliza- 
tion of financial flows; conversion of political demands into claims based 
on rights; replacement of collective entitlements by individual contribu- 
tions; sacralzation of property rights; downsizing of public bureaucracies 
and emoluments; discrediting of ‘poltticians’ m favour of ‘entrepreneurs’; 
enhancement of the power of ‘neutral technical’ insttutions, like central 
banks, at the expense of ‘biased politcal’ ones—all these modifications have 
two features in common: 1) they diminish popular expectations from public 
choices, and 2) they make it harder to assemble majorities to overcome the 
resistance of minorities, especially well-entrenched and privileged ones. 


Schmitter goes on to note the decline in democratic participation in 
those advanced liberal democracies ‘most exposed to the “more liberal- 
ism” strategy’, commenting: 


whether this process of ‘dedemocratization’ can continue is, of course, 


the all-important question. Its justification rests almost exclusively on the 
superior economic performance that is supposed to accrue to a liberalized 
system of production and distnbution—along with the deliberate effort to 
foster a strong normative rejection of politics as such.” 


Finally, of course, NLC theorists welcome military intervention at 
large by the Pacific Union in the name of human rights—or even 
‘civilization’—as an inspiring step forward towards the realization of a 
world ruled by liberal principles rather than power. On closer inspection, 
however, these expeditions offer a model of power-projection that virtu- 
ally inverts this description. When constitutional polities descend into 
civil war, liberal procedures collapse—as liberal theory acknowledges, 
allowing for emergency situations when liberal norms are suspended. 
Typically, in such crisis conditions, both sides to a political conflict will 
accuse the other of violating provisions of the law, which becomes a 
largely rhetorical token in a struggle over other issues, such as sepa- 
ratism, irredentism, or confessional division. During the 1990s, states 
of the Pacific Union intervened in several such conflicts, proclaiming 
the need to uphold liberal norms, while taking no political position on 
the issues that have caused them. The NATO attack on Yugoslavia in 
1999, lauded by NLC theorists as a triumph of humanitarian principle, 
should rather be seen as an example of politically unprincipled, arbitrary 
imperial government. The conflict between the Yugoslav government 


a Philippe Schmitter, ‘Democracy’s Future: More Liberal, Preliberal or Postlfberal?’, 
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and the Kosovar Albanians concerned the right of the latter to secede 
from. Yugoslavia. The Pacific Union states in effect declared this politi- 
cal issue irrelevant and themselves incapable of laying down any general 
principle to resolve it, resorting instead to an arbitrary ‘pragmatism’ that 
seems set to repeat itself in any such future operations. The revenge 
attacks being planned in the wake of the destruction of the World Trade 
Centre seem unlikely to be aimed at mitigating the tensions racking 
Saudi Arabian society—home to the majority of the hijackers—whose 
extraordinarily repressive confessional regime has, as noted, long been 
smiled upon by the Pacific Union. 


For even if the Pacific Union states were to overcome all tensions 
amongst themselves and merge into a minority condominium over the 
planet, there is every reason to suppose that they would continue to place 
contradictory demands upon the system over which they currently pre- 
side. On the one hand, they demand internal arrangements within those 
states which suit the interests of the ‘empire of civil society’. But on the 
other they rely upon those states to preserve domestic order and control 
their local populations. These incompatible policy requirements stem 
from an essentially arbitrary attitude towards enforcing universalist lib- 
eral norms of individual rights. The evidence mustered by the supporters 
of the new liberal cosmopolitanism to claim that humanity is finally on 
the verge of being united in a single, just world order is not convincing. 
The liberal-individualist analytical corset does not fit the world as it is: it 
fails to strap American power into its prognosis of a supra-state order. 
The cosmopolitan project for unifying humanity through the agency of 
the dominant capitalist states—on the normative basis that we are all 
individual global citizens with liberal rights—will not work: it is more 
likely to plunge the planet into increasingly divisive turmoil. 


There is another version of cosmopolitanism abroad today, which places 
at the centre of its conception of a new world order the notion of a demo- 
cratic global polity. This comes in a number of different editions, some 
scarcely distinguishable from liberal cosmopolitanism save for more vol- 
uble democratic piety. But in its most generous version, exemplified by 
Daniele Archibugi’s essay in these pages, this is a programme with the 
great merit of seeking to subordinate the rich minority of states and 
social groups to the will ofa global majority, in conditions where the bulk 
of the world’s population remains trapped in poverty and powerlessness. 
Yet even its best proposals suffer from two crippling weaknesses. They 
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focus too narrowly on purely political institutions, while ignoring the 
fact that a Herculean popular agency would be required to realize even 
these against the united colours of the Pacific Union. Any prospect of 
bringing humanity towards genuine unity on a global scale would have 
to confront the social and economic relations of actually existing capi- 
talism with a clarity and trenchancy from which most representatives 
of this current shrink and any hope of altering these can only be nulli- 
fied by evasion or edulcoration of the realities of the sole superpower. 
Timothy Brennan has criticized the self-deceptions of a complacent cos- 
mopolitanism of any stripe. The best antidote to them comes from 
clear-minded advocates of the present order itself. As Robert Kagan 
and William Kristol wrote, with tonic accuracy, in the National Interest 
(Spring 2000): 


Today’s international system is built not around a balance of power 
but around American hegemony. The international fmancial institutions 
were fashioned by Americans and serve American intersts. The interna- 
tional security structures are chiefly a collection of Amencan-led alHances. 
What Americans Hke to call international ‘norms’ are really reflections of 
American and West European principles. Since today’s relatively benev- 
olent circumstances are the product of our hegemonic influence, any 
lessening of that influence will allow others to play a larger part in shap- 
ing the world to surtt thetr needs .. . American hegemony, then, must be 
actively mamtained, just as it was actively obtained. 


In other words, US power will not come to an end until it is actively 
detained. No scheme for universal harmony, however long-term, is 
credible if it tries to sidestep it. 
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MALCOLM BULL 


BETWEEN THE 


CULTURES OF CAPITAL 


ODERNISM IN ITS VARIOUS forms has generated a body 
of critical and historical writing that is without equal. 
Within this field, the work of T. J. Clark—on Courbet, on 
Manet, and now in a sequence of essays on painters from 
David to Pollock—is as exciting as it gets, indeed, as exciting as art his- 
tory has any reason to be. What makes his achievement unique is not 
his sensitivity to the nuances of the primary sources, or his almost physi- 
cal engagement with the surfaces of paintings, but the conjunction of 
these qualities with a revolutionary’s instinct for the limitless potential 
of particular historical moments. And ifhe sometimes writes (as he says 
Pissarro paints) ‘on a knife-edge, between simplicity and portentious- 
ness, or strong expression and souped-up emotion’, so much the better. 
No one else would dare.' 





Farewell to an Idea is based on the premiss that ‘modernism is our antiq- 
uity’, already ‘a ruin, the logic of whose architecture we do not remotely 
grasp’. The historian of modernism is like an archaeologist who has 
unearthed ‘a handful of disconnected pieces left over from a holocaust 
that had wiped out the pieces’ context’. That holocaust was the continua- 
tion of modernity, the triumph of capitalism, the disenchantment of the 
world. Recovering the context of modernism involves the recognition 
that it was ‘a desperate, and probably futile struggle to imagine moder- 
nity otherwise’, a struggle shared, ‘in a century-long co-dependency’, 
with socialism. Modernism and socialism may both now seem impos- 
sible, but impossibility is also the condition of their survival: they are the 
art and politics of ‘the time that is not yet ripe’.? 
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Let’s stop there. We need to look at some of these terms. Modernism 
is not a lost civilization; it was never a civilization in the first place. 
What we are talking about is a series of cultural experiments that took 
place in capitalist countries around the start of the twentieth century. In 
other parts of the world (save Latin America) modernism is little more 
than a footnote in the history of colonialism. Even in the West, modern- 
ism had only a limited audience. Exclusively metropolitan, subsidized 
by eccentric millionaires and made by bohemians, it left most of the - 
population untouched. Neither a style (uniform and diffused) nor a cul- 
ture (multiform and organic), modernism always looked different and 
rarely appeared in the same place twice. The episodes that Clark dis- 
cusses (David in 1793, Pissarro in 1891, Cubism in 1912, El Lissitzky and 
Malevich in 1920, Pollock in the late 1940s) may not be representative of 
modernism as a whole, but their disconnexion is an accurate reflection 
of its scattered distribution. 


There were, of course, several modernisms, each with a different trajec- 
tory. Architectural modernism and theological modernism were both 
attempts to make the ornate structures of the past more functional. 
People were meant to inhabit these modernisms, and they often did 
not care to. Fundamentalism and architectural postmodernism were the 
reaction. The type of modernism with which Clark is concerned was 
always different. In literature, music and the visual arts, the rationaliza- 
tion of existing forms was rarely an end in itself. These modernisms 
addressed themselves only to those with disposable incomes; they did 
not have to cut their costs to accommodate the masses. But in all 
except the visual arts, modernism has had little lasting success. Literary 
modernism is kept alive only as a canon of set texts. Programmes of 
modernist music still cannot be relied upon to fill concert halls. Yet 
visual art is now more widely appreciated than at any time in its history. 
One thing that histories of modernism need (but usually fail) to do is 
explain why modernism in the visual arts had a lasting influence in a 
way that other modernisms did not. 

Whereas modernism was local, sporadic and exclusive, modernity, char- 
acterized by the erosion of traditional ways and the rationalization of 
social life, has been global, continuous and inescapable. Establishing 


! T. J. Clark, Farewell to an Idea, New Haven and London 1999, p. 61. Hereafter rt. 
* FI, pp. 1-3, 8-9 and 160. 
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a context for artistic modernism within modernity usually requires a 
double manoeuvre. First extract the modernist seam from the visual cul- 
ture in which it is embedded, and then argue that this thin seam is so 
semantically rich that it reflects, metamorphized, the entire stratum of 
social life from which it comes. This has to be a dubious procedure. 
When we juxtapose modernism and modernity we are not comparing 
phenomena of similar type or extent. Despite appearances, modernism 
was never the culture of modernity in the way that postmodernism has 
become the culture of postmodernity; there were too many places, too 
many media and too many people that modernism never reached. This 
makes it difficult to maintain that modernism is expressive of modernity 
as a totality, even of modernity’s revulsion at itself; and it carries the 
implication that modernity found its expression elsewhere. If modern- 
ism was not the culture of modernity, something else was. 


I will come back to this in a moment. But what about the third term in 
the argument—socialism? Clark sometimes seems to picture socialism 
as being, like modernism, simultaneously an expression and a nega- 
tion of modernity, a parallel counter-culture, modernism’s separated, 
non-identical twin. This is, at least, tacit recognition of the fact that mod- 
ernism was even less the culture of socialism than it was of modernity 
as whole. Neither in Communist states nor in the social-democratic par- 
ties and labour movements of the West did modernism ever establish 
itself as the accepted form of expression or communication. In many 
cases, it was only briefly tolerated. But it would be equally wrong to sug- 
gest that modernism and socialism were separated because, as parallel 
critiques of modernity, they were in competition for the same space. 
If modernism was often against modernity it was only intermittently 
and obliquely opposed to capitalism; the captions to the illustrations in 
Farewell to an Idea (Private Collection; X Museum, gift of . . .) tell the 
story (untold in the text) of its total and painless assimilation. In con- 
trast, sodialism’s opposition to capitalism was undertaken in the name 
of modernity; and for many people in the world socialism has been the 
only modernity there is, not the struggle to imagine it otherwise. To 
argue, as does Clark, that since both were opposed to capitalist moder- 
nity they share the same utopian impulse is misleading; modernism and 
socialism were rarely opposed to the same things. 


What Clark means by socialism is perhaps something slightly different, 
an ideal never realized. If so, it underscores the divergence of socialism 
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and modernism in his argument. He suggests that modernism had two 
great wishes, ‘a recognition of the social reality of the sign (away from 
the comforts of narrative and illusionism)’ and the dream of ‘turning the 
sign back to a bedrock of World/Nature/Sensation/Subjectivity’.> But the 
failure to achieve those goals is constitutive of modernism’s meaning 
and identity in a way that the failure of socialism is not. Both modernism 
and socialism had their utopian side, yet nobody ever says that actually 
existing modernism was a disappointing travesty of what modernism 
should have been. Although individual movements may have had crazy 
ideas that came to nothing, modernism as a whole does not have an 
ideal form: the failure of its projects is what makes it interesting. Would 
anyone, even a cynic, make the same claim about socialism? 


One problem with Marxist criticism is that it has always been written at 
the end of capitalism at a time when capitalism has not been coming 
to an end. Whether writing a brutal epitaph or (as is more often the 
case) an extended elegy, the Marzist critic always stands with his back 
to the future, surveying the wreckage. He rarely sees what is coming. 
According to Clark, modernity is ‘tied to, and propelled by, one central 
process: the accumulation of capital, and the spread of capitalist markets 
into more and more of the world and the texture of human dealings’. 
At the same time, there can be ‘no modernism without the practical pos- 
sibility of an end to capitalism existing’.+ Capitalism goes on and on but, 
for modernism and its critics, it is always ‘late’. This positioning creates 
a blind spot. During the twentieth century the culture of capitalism has 
renewed itself entirely, yet for many critics every sign of that renewal 
has been a symptom of its decadence. In consequence, they have missed 
something that is, I think, now clear, namely that capitalism has had 
two cultures, not one, and that the second is something other than the 
senescence of the first. 


Classicism and commodity culture 


The first culture of capitalism is the one that everyone knows about. 
It developed in the secular culture of the Renaissance, used the visual 
forms and literary narratives of antiquity as its raw material, and had 
naturalistic illusionism as its goal. If it tended to swing between the 
poles of neo-classicism and anecdotal realism, that was also the source 


3 FI, P. 9. 4 FI, Dp. 7-9. 
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of its enduring strength. It survived not just the transition to industrial 
capitalism, but also the convulsive politics of industrialism in nineteenth 
and early twentieth-century Europe. This last claim needs some justifica- 
tion, for this is the point at which the first culture is often said to have 
broken down. But the period from 1850 to 1950 conforms, in significant 
respects, to the pre-existing pattern: nineteenth-century realism was the 
last, and perhaps also the fullest expression of the classical aesthetic of 
mimesis; the first half of the twentieth century saw the final flourishing 
of the classical style. 


The suggestion that classicism was the dominant form of high art until 
the mid-twentieth century is not as outrageous as it sounds. Not only 
did it remain institutionally entrenched until the 1950s—the basis of 
the curriculum, the preferred model for public art—it was also the form 
to which almost all the great modernists—Picasso, Eliot, Stravinsky— 
reverted after their most daring experiments. In Art Deco, classicism 
found one of its most flexible and widely diffused manifestations; in sur- 
realist painting, a new syntax for the old forms. Both socialist realism 
and fascist art were variants of classicism (the former, despite its name, 
more neo-classical than realist) and between them they dominated the 
visual culture of Europe east of the Rhine. But classicism was not a reac- 
tionary style, it was hegemonic: the official culture of every state, the 
unconscious of every would-be revolutionary. It can only be made to 
appear otherwise by separating and discounting official, totalitarian and 
decorative art, and by downplaying the classical tendencies within mod- 
ernism. The classical tradition petered out in the early 1960s, not the 
1860s. Pop received the surrender. 


The second culture of capitalism is equally familiar, but not everyone 
thinks it is a civilization. Before the 19708 it was called mass culture or 
kitsch; since then it has been known, misleadingly, as postmodernism. 
It can be argued that the continuity between kitsch and postmodernism 
is such that they constitute a single culture; and that this culture replaced 
not, as the word ‘postmodernism’ implies, modernism, but classicism. 
The differences between the first and second cultures of capitalism 
might be enumerated as follows: 1) the shift from mimesis to the meme; 
from the imitation of the world to the reproduction of the unit of repro- 
duction—or, to put it another way, from iconocity to indericality; and, 
following from this, 2) the acceptance of stylistic eclecticism (classical 
models enjoyed their unique prestige on account of their supposed 
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naturalism, their occasional use as ornament in architectural postmod- 
ernism was deeply anti-classical), 3) the reliance on large numbers of 
consumers to distribute/create the product, and 4) the erasure of the 
social rather than the technical traces of facture. 


The preconditions of commodity culture (as I shall call it) were the 
expansion of the market and the development of new media. What 
poetry and painting were for classical culture, the periodical, the photo- 
graph and their progeny (film, radio, TV, video, other electronic media) 
were for the culture of commodities. The sources of commodity culture 
were various: sometimes (as with popular music) drawing almost exctu- 
sively on folk traditions; at others using the classical, sometimes viewed 
through the prism of modernism. The so-called postmodern era has 
been characterized not by any fundamental change in commodity cul- 
ture, but by its colonization of the institutions and media of classicism. 


For most people, the culture of modernity has been the culture of com- 
modities; or, to put it more bluntly, ‘postmodernism’ was the culture of 
modernity all along. This is true not just for the huge numbers of people 
in the twentieth century whose first experience of anything other than 
folk traditions has been American-style TV; but also for their predeces- 
sors who moved straight from agrarian communities to the world of the 
newspaper and the wireless (in neither of which classicism or modern- 
ism ever took root). Only for those steeped in the classical tradition did 
postmodernism require new forms of attention. 


The relationship between the two cultures was antagonistic. They co- 
existed for the best part of a century, the second growing in the 
enormous condescension of the first. Few educated people could believe 
that commodity culture was really a culture at all, let alone that it would 
supersede the culture of classicism. On this point, Marxists took their 
stand with the reactionaries. But the argument has proved unsustain- 
able. There was, and is, every indication that people of all educational 
levels: (now perhaps especially the more educated, who can afford to 
make fuller use of it) find the endless inventiveness of commodity cul- 
ture to be pleasurable, plausible and spiritually satisfying. Its hegemony 
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Artists of the fold 


What is said above has all been said before, much of it by Perry Anderson 
and Fredric Jameson, but classical culture and commodity culture are 
rarely juxtaposed like this because each is usually compared not with 
the other, but with modernism. In histories of modernism, one or other 
of these cultures usually provides the ground on which modernism fig- 
ures. Indeed, modernism’s heroic opposition to its cultural context is 
one of its defining characteristics. For Clark 


There ıs a line of art. . . that makes no sense—that would not have 
existed—without its practitioners believing what they did was resist or 
exceed the normal understandings of the culture, and that those under- 
standings were their enemy. This is the line of art we call modernist 


But it was never as simple as that. The modernists appear to be the 
major players in twentieth-century art only because classical culture is 
written out of the script too early, and popular culture arrives on the 
scene too late. In fact, both the cultures of capitalism were there the 
whole time, and modernism did not stand out against either so much as 
exist in the space between them. That space was narrow. 


Clement Greenberg, who had an acute sense of modernism’s vulner- 
ability, always tried to argue that commodity culture and classicism were 
manifestations of the same thing, the former merely a debased version 
of the latter. But for this to be true there would have had to be more 
similarity in appearance or function than there ever actually was. Not 
only was kitsch often fabricated in different media and used in different 
ways, but those differences were visible to the naked eye. The invention 
of taste allowed every haut bourgeois to tell them apart. Modernism, in 
its repeated attempts to offend bourgeois sensibility, did not so much 
oppose itself to classicism and commodity culture as undermine the 
attempt to keep them separate. If modernism had been straightforwardly 
opposed to both the cultures of capitalism, we would expect to find it 
wherever one or the other was strong. But modernism only came into 
being where and when the two overlapped. Modernism was strongest 
in France, the site of their most awkward imbrication. Where classi- 
cism was weak, as in England and the United States, modernism was 
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slow to develop; where popular culture was weak, as in Italy, modern- 
ism struggled to found itself on a technological version of modernity. 
Where no such overlap existed within their own culture, the modernists 
often generated the experience through migration—American expatri- 
ate modernism in Europe is the obvious example. 


Certain features of modernism become more salient when viewed in 
this context. One is its sense of being squeezed. You can feel it in the 
bombast of modernist rhetoric, the calls for autonomy, the gestures 
toward utopian space. Another is its inveterate doubleness. Clark thinks 
that modernism’s ‘continual two-facedness . . . has to do with the fact 
that art, in our culture, finds itself more and more at the limits, on the 
verge of emptiness and silence’, but this picture of modernism trapped 
between modernity and the void is poetry, not history.° Modernists were 
not partisans resisting the present and pressing on eternity, they were 
negotiating the equally tricky but rather more mundane path between 
the two cultures of capitalism. Working between two antithetical cul- 
tures meant that resistance to the one almost always involved some 
degree of complicity with the other. More often than not the doubleness 
of modernism is the helpless duplicity of the double-agent. 


That makes modernism sound more dishonest than it usually was. But 
we need some way of demystifying modernism’s relation to the cultures 
of capitalism. It did not just happen to exist between the two cultures; 
it must also have had some role in their functioning (if not, why did 
it survive there and nowhere else?). The first question that needs to be 
asked about the relation of modernism and capitalism is not ‘How did 
modernism resist capitalism?” but ‘What did modernism do for capi- 
talism?’. One answer might go something like this. By simultaneously 
resisting and mediating the two cultures modernism created a space 
between them, a distinct zone where their transgressive intermingling 
did not instantly compromise their separation. This liminal space facili- 
tated the long overlap between the two cultures; it was also the route 
through which one culture turned into the other. If the space of mod- 
ernism is the space between the cultures of capitalism, and the time of 
modernism is that of their overlapping, the trajectory of modernism is 
that which leads from the first to the second. 
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We can picture this trajectory as a double fold. Modernism begins 
where classicism turns back on itself, and ends where it turns back 
into commodity culture. But both classicism and commodity culture 
are there all the time, and the route from one to the other is also the 
layer between them. There is no need to rehearse the arguments to 
the effect that modernism is the passage from the classical tradition to 
postmodernism—how materiality of the sign leads to the commodity, 
aestheticism to consumerism, the signature to the logo, the genius to 
the celebrity—these are common to all who see the origins of the latter 
in the negation of the former. My point is rather that this passage is not 
just a route but also the space between the two cultures and the condi- 
tion of their long imbrication. 


Revolution and modernism 


If we think of modernism as a fold in and between the cultures of capi- 
talism, it becomes easier to see where it stands in relation to revolution. 
For although revolution has also frequently proved to be a fold rather 
than a cut, it is not to be found in the same places. In Western Europe, 
revolution was defeated in 1848, almost before modernism began; the 
subsequent success of revolution in ever more distant parts of the globe 
has no modernist parallel. Whereas modernism is a feature of capitalist 
societies, socially and technically able to sustain the overlap of two cul- 
tures, revolution has only ever been successful in countries at a much 
earlier stage of social and industrial development, societies that are 
‘imagining having industry’. Russian modernism is not necessarily an 
exception. The brief conjunction of revolution and modernism after 1917 
gives the misleading impression that the one fostered the other in social 
conditions that were equally conducive to both. But Russia was a divided 
society. The characteristic forms of modernism (Malevich’s Black Square, 
Tatlin’s Reliefs) were produced in pre-revolutionary Moscow, where the 
two cultures of capitalism were starting to overlap. Bolshevism, which 
killed off modernism along with capitalism, owed its lasting success to 
the fact that Russia as a whole was not like that. 


Revolution has remained central to the mythology of modernism, and 


Clark’s book is an attempt to restate its importance. He concedes that 
‘perhaps “the age of revolutions” has come to an end’, but retains the 
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hope that ‘a space may emerge for resistance on the other side’? It 
is worth dwelling on this distinction. Where political revolution was 
successful, it overthrew the ancien régime; and where the modernist rev- 
olution ultimately proved successful was in helping to undermine the 
culture of classicism (which long outlived the absolutist states where 
it had flourished). In bourgeois capitalist societies, revolutionary activ- 
ity has only ever succeeded in offering resistance; similarly, although 
modernism has never effected a revolution against the culture of com- 
modities, it has, according to many critics, offered some resistance to 
it. If modernism’s revolution was against classicism, it was only ever 
a resistance movement against commodity culture. The central thesis 
of Farewell to an Idea is that the former dynamic produced the latter. 
Inspired by the utopian dream of revolution, modernism has repeat- 
edly succeeded in creating hubs of resistance in capitalism’s circulating 
economy of signs. 


The way in which Clark chooses to argue his case is determined by his 
longstanding reliance on two critics whose judgements about modern 
culture are harsher and simpler than his own—Clement Greenberg and 
Guy Debord. From Greenberg, Clark derives the belief that modernist 
painting is ‘an ability to lay hold . . . of the fact of flatness—the object’s 
empirical limits and resistance—and have it be interesting’. From 
Debord, he gets the conviction that art and politics are inseparable, and 
that the one can be pursued through the other. Being a ‘Greenbergian 
Situationist’ commits Clark to arguing (contrary to Greenberg, who saw 
flatness as modernism’s route out of politics) that flatness and revolution 
go together. If socialism is modernism’s utopia, and modernism social- 
ism’s praxis, formalism is modernism’s telos. As Clark recently wrote 
in these pages: ‘transcendence in modernism can only be achieved—is 
not this central to our whole sense of the movement's wager?—hby way 
of absolute immanence and contingency, through a deep and ruthless 
materialism, by a secularization (a “realization”) of transcendence—an 
absorption in the logic of form’.9 


If it is true that modernism had only one Other, then Clark’s argument 


ought to work. But if modernism was a fold between the cultures of 
capitalism, we are likely to reach the opposite conclusion, namely that it 
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was modernism’s revolutionary qualities that weakened its resistance to 
commodity culture, and that insofar as modernism did resist commodi- 
fication it was not all that revolutionary. 


Pissarro: anarchism’s art 


Within Farewell to an Idea, the test case for Clark’s coupling of revolu- 
tionary politics and modernism is the long essay on Camille Pissarro’s 
Two Young Peasant Women (Metropolitan Museum, New York, Gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wrightsman) painted in 1891-2. Here, Clark sug- 
gests, ‘socialism put Pissarro’s normal skills—his sense of decorum and 
self-effacing arrogance of technique—under extreme pressure’. The 
controversial aspect of this claim is not the idea that Pissarro’s work 
was somehow informed by his anarchism. (The artist himself stated 
that ‘our ideas, impregnated with anarchist philosophy, give colour to 
the works we do’, and all the recent literature on the artist deals with 
the question to some degree.) Its novelty derives from the equation of 
anarchism with socialism; the suggestion that Pissarro’s politics actively 
determined the appearance of individual paintings, and the implication 
that it pushed his work further along the path to modernism (‘deco- 
rum’ and ‘self-effacing arrogance of technique’ are the very qualities that 
modernism negates) and thus away from the market. 


Aside from the tricky question of how to map anarchism and socialism at 
a time when their strategies were diverging, all discussion of Pissarro’s 
anarchism confronts two difficulties. The first, which Clark acknowl- 
edges, is that Pissarro came to anarchism only in middle age, at a 
time when his subject-matter and technique were already established. 
Thereafter, his political interests and his working practices both contin- 
ued to develop, but without obvious links between them. Discerning the 
influence of the one on the other at any particular point is therefore 
something of an occult science. Even ‘extreme pressure’ results in 
nothing more than ‘a slight shifting of boundaries between expres- 
siveness and surface integrity, or drawing and colour, or pastoral and 
monumentality.’"" The second problem is that by 1891, anarchism had 
been taken up by writers and artists of many persuasions. Anarchists 
close to Pissarro were associated with neo-impressionism, naturalism 
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and symbolism. In this situation, there was no one way in which anar- 
chism inflected the language of its supporters. No easy generalizations 
(for example, that anarchism made representation more/less natural- 
istic) are possible; there is nothing against which to measure that 
‘slight shifting of the boundaries’. 


Perhaps because of these difficulties, Clark focuses on a single painting 
and the circumstances of its execution. He places Two Young Peasant 
Women between the Fourmies massacre of 1891 in which ten people 
were killed in a May Day demonstration, and the Paris bombings of 
1892 for which an anarchist known as Ravachol was eventually con- 
victed. It was a turning point in anarchist tactics: a moment of profound 
revulsion at the violence of the state, a brief interlude before the arrival 
of the assassin and the lone bomber. Pissarro shared the anarchist 
reaction to Fourmies and had some sympathy for Ravachol; for Clark, 
therefore, it is not just the anarchist tradition but the unstable anarchist 
mood of 1891, ‘vengeful, self-doubting and serene’, out of which Two 
Young Peasant Women comes.® 


The painting shows two women on the edge of a field. The one on the 
left is in reverie, her chin resting on her hand; the other kneels in front 
of her. Perhaps they are taking a break from work and having a chat 
(the painting is also known as La Causette). The scene is not obviously 
political, but for anarchists like Kropotkin, peasant life provided the 
model for an alternative politics that would be decentralized, agrarian 
and mutual. Maybe these women—at rest in the fields, rather prettier 
than they might be—offer an idealized glimpse of what such a society 
would be like. But by 1891, Pissarro was already aware, ‘acutely at just 
this moment, of the razor’s edge on which such imagining stood’; hence 
the indeterminacy ‘conveyed by pose, by spatial set-up, even by facial 
expression’. This is a painting about sociability, and yet, Clark states, 
‘The to-and-fro of feeling between the picture’s protagonists strikes me 
finally as lopsided.’ The genre may be anarchist pastoral, but in the 
uncertainty of the moment Pissarro has painted a moment of uncer- 
tainty: neither of the women is quite sure of the other, ‘of their feelings, 
or whether what one had said expressed them properly, or what the 
other would make of them’. 
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It is a delicate reading of the painting, brilliantly conjured from the 
messy and violent politics of the Third Republic. But the heightened 
sense of precariousness on which it relies is contrived. Let us go back 
to the peasant woman on the left. When first introduced, she is ‘sitting 
on the ground, or on a grass bank, with knees splayed wide—maybe 
squatting’. The suggestion that she is seated hardly seems to need 
qualification: Pissarro depicted several peasant women sitting like this, 
including the Peasant Woman Sitting: Sunset of 1892; the grass bank 
is implied under the line of trees behind her, and the angle between 
her back and her left knee is too wide for any other explanation. In 
fact, Pissarro only ever depicted women squatting when they were doing 
backbreaking work, picking things off the ground. Yet hereafter the 
figure on the left is always ‘the squatting woman’, no longer sitting on 
the ground but perched ‘on her heels, or her hams, or her haunches’; 
eventually she is even ‘the crouching woman’. 


The shift is far from trivial. By removing her comfortable seat on the 
grass, Clark gives the figure an awkwardness and tension quite unlike 
that of her companion; the lop-sidedness and uncertainty of the com- 
position start here. At the same time, Clark’s insistence that she is 
squatting is his way of signalling that she is more than a tree (some con- 
temporary critics liked to think of Pissarro’s peasants as literally rooted 
in the landscape, ‘fruits of the soil that supports them”); that Pissarro 
has uprooted her and given her a stake in the utopian future described 
by Kropotkin. But, deprived of her seat, the woman’s centre of gravity 
falls so far forward that she can only be supported by the canvas itself 
she is ‘leaning on the frame with solid certainty, spreading her body out 
and out across the surface’. The less she is grounded in the earth, the 
more she becomes paint: she ‘folds out laterally across the picture plane, 
claiming more and more flat room’.” 


The redescription of the woman’s pose does a lot of work in the argu- 
ment. It effects the shift from anecdotalism to indecipherability; from 
organicist antipastoral to anarchist pastoral, and from self-effacing tech- 
nique to painterly materiality. But that is not all. It also helps to conceal 
a potentially relevant source. The clearest statement of Pissarro’s anar- 
chism, and his most explicit attempt to give it visual expression, was 
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a series of pen-and-ink drawings with accompanying texts which he 
sent at the end of 1889, under the title Les Turpitudes sociales, to some 
young relatives in England. On the title page, Father Time sits patiently 
watching the rising sun of ‘ANARCHIE’ coming up behind the Eiffel 
Tower, the despised symbol of modern beauty. Seen from the back, his 
pose—seated on a flat stone with both knees drawn up in front of him 
and his right hand supporting his head—is probably as close to that of 
the left-hand woman as anything else in Pissarro’s work at this point. 


Les Turpttudes sociales does not get a mention in Clark’s 80-page dis- 
cussion of Pissarro’s anarchism around 1890. If it did, it is hard to 
see how it would fit with the argument that Pissarro’s political convic- 
tions pushed his artistic practice in a modernist direction. Pissarro’s 
little anarchist primer depicts contemporary urban social evils in a visual 
language derived from Daumier and Cruikshank. Anarchism may have 
affected different artists in different ways, but Les Turpitudes sociales sug- 
gests that for Pissarro in 1889 it meant heightened tonal contrast and 
expressive line—naturalism forced towards caricature. If the pose of one 
of the Two Young Peasant Women is a reworking of that of Time, it is one 
in which the symbolic content of the posture has been erased, and where 
all the visual indicators of Pissarro’s political passion are absent as well. 


I do not wish to deny that there may be a homeopathic infusion of anar- 
chism in this painting (Pissarro also believed in homeopathy); the point 
is simply that Clark’s struggle to pin it down and claim it for modern- 
ism involves rather more sleight of hand than it should. The painting 
was given, by Pissarro to his wife, so it is difficult to tell whether it 
spoke ‘a language that the market would not be able to convert—or con- 
vert entirely—into its preferred (individualistic) terms’. But the show 
for which it was finished was a financial success. Indeed, the period of 
Pissarro’s most active political involvement was almost the only time he 
received solid support from a commercial gallery. If socialism and mod- 
ernism did have the long and uneasy partnership that Clark imagines, it 
ought to be possible to point to times when they were working together 
against the market. Pissarro is one of the most committed leftists in the 
modernist canon. It should be easier than this. 
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Pollock: failures of resistance? 


Writing to his father in 1900, Lucien Pissarro floated an idea that the 
old man could not quite follow. Perhaps commercialism was the true 
modernism, and all the fin-de-siécle movements in art merely reactions 
to it. His father responded that although ‘chromos for grocers’ could be 
made out of any type of art, that did not make commercialism anything 
special.'9 Almost half a century later, Greenberg was less confident. 
Kitsch, he now recognized, was on the way to becoming ‘a universal cul- 
ture, the first universal culture ever beheld’. The avant garde was in a 
last-ditch battle against it. 


Half a century on again, many art historians have come to doubt whether 
even Greenberg’s champion, Jackson Pollock, was fighting on his side. 
One piece of evidence is a set of photographs taken by Cecil Beaton 
for Vogue in 1951. They show models in party frocks posing in front of 
Pollock’s recent drip paintings. Here, it seems, is visual proof that the 
most revolutionary art of its time (painted in defiance of all the conven- 
tions of the classical tradition) offered no resistance at all to the culture 
of commodities. Those photographs say: ‘Negation is stylish. For stylish 
... Tead fashionable’. They suggest that modernism served as a ‘cultural 
softening-up process’ in which art prepared the ground for the market’s 
exploitation of marginal states. In the case of Pollock, those states were 
‘the wordless, the somatic, the wild, the self-risking, the spontaneous, 
the uncontrolled, the “existential”, the beyond or before our conscious 
activities of mind’. 


To his credit, Clark takes the silent accusation contained in the 
photographs very seriously. He accepts that ‘the process these photos 
glamorize is not glamorous, and not incidental: it is one that the prac- 
tice of modernism knows lies in wait for it, and may prove its truth.’ 
His response, like that of a good defence counsel, is partly to try to out- 
perform the prosecution. But amongst the many diversions (William 
IX of Aquitaine, Bakhtin, the Unhappy Consciousness, three different 
endings) there is an argument. It goes something like this. There is a 
danger that ‘the Other to modernism—the normal understandings it 
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is supposed to be resisting and refusing—will come to seem a dead 
formula.’ Whatever else they do, those photographs show what Pollock 
was up against. They help to remind us that ‘the future that works of 
art envisage is very often one of misuse and misunderstanding’. The 
possibility of appropriation by commodity culture is therefore something 
that has been ‘internalized by modernism and built into its operations’. 
It is for this reason that ‘the test of art was held to be some form 
of intransigence or difficulty in the object produced’. For Pollock, the 
attempt ‘to annihilate the very ground of misreading’ means that his 
work must resist abstraction as much as it does illusionism. This is 
‘why “abstract” and “figurative” go together in Pollock’s practice’, why 
his work ‘lives on its contradictions’, why Pollock’s painting ‘turns 
back to the root conditions of its own abstractness, and tries to give 
them form’. The form it chooses is ‘refusal of aesthetic closure: cutting 
out, interruption, efforts at infantile metonymy; dissonance meaning 
mimesis, meaning sensuousness as well as “Gothic-ness, paranoia, and 
resentment”—+the one set of qualities in the form of the other.’™ 


The argument here is the inverse of the one Clark offered in the case 
of Pissarro. Whereas he read Pissarro’s revolutionary politics into his 
painting of Two Young Peasant Women by suggesting that the flatness 
of the left-hand figure made the subject unreadable, he takes the reintro- 
duction of figurative elements into Pollock’s paintings as evidence of 
resistance to commodification—a resistance that bespeaks an under- 
lying continuity with modernism’s revolutionary project. Arguments 
like this can get a bit slippery (resistance is everywhere if you look hard 
enough), and what you make of them often depends on how convinced 
you are that the canonical works of modernism are the ones that put up 
the best fight against the market. (Clark is confident: ‘no work of real 
concentration’, or with ‘real complexity’ etc. can fail to do so.) Taken 
together, however, the two arguments give modernism a different role 
to that which either posits independently. The problem is not that resist- 
ance is signified by flatness in one painting and figuration in the other 
(no one wants to reduce mark-making to univalence), but that if the 
same ambiguity can function as a sign of resistance in opposing con- 
texts, the resistance it provides must be ambiguous as well. 
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Clark suggests that modernism’s ambiguities are generated through a 
combination of negation of the Other and self-negation, but by reusing 
the argument with opposing terms he makes the negation of the Other 
and self-negation interchangeable. (The most straightforward example 
is his defence of abstract expressionism in which ‘vulgarity’ [i.e. kitsch] 
becomes the means through which abstraction liberates itself from 
kitsch.) When aggregated, Clark’s episodes therefore provide abundant 
evidence not of modernism’s intransigence, but of its pliability. By 
repeatedly blurring the distinction between modernism’s refusal of the 
Other and its refusal of itself, and arguing that the one refusal may 
appear in the form of the other, Clark draws attention both to modern- 
ism’s doubleness and to the doubleness of its Other. No wonder that, as 
Clark observes, modernism’s defeats were its victories and its victories 
Pyrrhic; it often did not know which side it was on. 


Degrees of disenchantment 


For Clark, as for Weber, modernity’s great uncompleted project is the 
disenchantment of the world, the process through which society ‘has 
turned from the worship of ancestors and past authorities to the pursuit 
of the projected future’ and the accompanying ‘emptying and sanitiz- 
ing of the imagination’. This analysis of modernity as a social process 
may be fundamentally right, but it is easy to overstate, or at least to over- 
simplify, the accompanying disenchantment. It would not take an alien 
anthropologist very long to locate the idols of our tribe. In Western socie- 
ties they are housed in the two museums. One (e.g. the National Gallery, 
the Met—you could probably guess the function of these buildings even 
before the spacecraft landed), a shrine to the first culture of capitalism; 
the other (Tate Modern, MoMA), a celebration of the second. Once upon 
a time, we supposed that the second museum was a sort of negation of 
the first, but the rehangs have given the lie to that. 


The two museums do not house objects of the same type. The first 
is a relentless paean to the charisma of technique; it includes only 
objects in a very narrow range of media, produced in accordance with 
specific craft traditions, all arranged in sequence according to a single 
narrative. The second, by contrast, works on the principle of plenitude 
mediated through the institutions of art. The greater the variety the 
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better. everything in the world belongs here, you just cannot show it 
all at once. Nobody knows what sample of commodity culture artists 
and curators will buy in next, or how the museum will have to be re- 
arranged to accommodate it. (Although the second museum started 
out with abstract paintings, they are unlikely to predominate for long.) 
Where the first museum represents a culture that is fixed and timeless, 
the second museum works on a different temporality and a different 
theory of art. At present, our society seems to need them both: the first 
museum stakes capitalism’s claim to be grounded in nature and history, 
and to possess a universal rationality that can transmute the one into the 
other; the second celebrates capitalism’s limitless fecundity in the man- 
ufacture of pleasures, its mysterious ability to work without foundations, 
to turn anything, for no reason, into an exchangeable object of value. 


To many people the disenchantment of the world is the difference 
between the enchantment of the first and the relative disenchantment 
of the second. But, in fact, both museums are the site of the disenchant- 
ment and re-enchantment of the world. The first museum houses many 
objects whose enchantment was once of a wholly different kind. The 
enchantment of all those crucifixes, altarpieces and reliquaries is not 
their original magic. The first museum is the place where the sacred 
becomes the aesthetic, a lesser enchantment, but still a potent one. In 
the second museum, art becomes fashion. This is the true significance of 
Beaton’s photographs. The ‘bad dream of modernism’ turned out to be 
worse than Clark lets on. Art did not just become ‘fashionable’, it became 
fashion, i.e. a fully commodified practice, without foundation or meta- 
narrative. The institutional theory of art on which the second museum 
is built is essentially a theory of fashion, the theory that the fashion- 
industry never needed to articulate for itself. Again, a disenchantment 
perhaps, but also a re-enchantment: ‘merely fashion’ is an oxymoron. 


Within this pseudo-Hegelian triad, art as a whole mediates between reli- 
gion and fashion, between the Papacy and Prada. Modernism is just 
the hinge on the door that leads from one museum to the other, its 
role in the disenchantment of the world roughly parallel to that of the 
Renaissance in the transition from religion to art. Just as Renaissance 
art, by accentuating the aesthetic properties of cultic objects, helped 
people to see the natural in the supernatural (and vice versa), so mod- 
ernism, by emphasizing the contingent properties of aesthetic objects, 
has allowed people to see the commodity in the masterpiece (and vice 
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versa). If the visual arts did this more effectively than any other, it 
was partly because (and this was the advantage of working for collec- 
tors rather than audiences) they could be more daringly and doggedly 
insistent on the contingency of their language, and partly because visual 
artworks—with their minimal demands on our attention (compare the 
time it takes to walk round a major retrospective with the time you 
need to read Ulysses), their materiality and marketability—approximate 
most closely to the commodity form. 


The historical position this gives to modernism is not a negligible one. 
Indeed, it is hard to see how the transition between the two cultures 
of capitalism would have happened so smoothly without it. But it cor- 
responds in many respects to Clark’s nightmare that 


Not only will it [art] forego its role in the disenchantment of the world, but 
it will accept the role that has constantly been foisted upon it by rts false 
friends: it will become one of the forms, maybe the form, in which the 
world 1s re-enchanted. With a magic no more and no less powerful (here is 


my real fear) than that of the general conjuror of depth and desirability back 
into the world we presently inhabit—that is, the commodity form.™ 


All that is missing here is an acknowledgement that modernism’s role 
in the disenchantment of the old world was the enchantment of the 
new, and the realization that this dreadful premonition is a repressed 
memory. The account of modernism I have given above is, I suspect, 
more or less the one against which Farewell to an Idea was written. 


For socialism, the disenchantment of the world has always held a uto- 
pian promise. If modernism was just a late stage in the history of 
fetishism as it progressed from religion to fashion, its role in that dis- 
enchantment does not amount to much. Yet it did have some effect. 
The commodity fetish is a weaker fetish than the religious fetish. Today, 
however, we must look elsewhere for the preservation of whatever living 
politics we have. 


™ FI, P. 374- 
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Change of Focus—3 


LEO CHANJEN CHEN 


THE FRUSTRATED ARCHITECT 


The Cinema of Edward Yang 


INNER OF THE BEST DIRECTOR AWARD at Cannes 
in 2000—not always a favourable distinction—Edward 
Yang has gained a wide international audience only with 
his latest film Yi Yi. Outside Taiwan itself, his movies 
remain largely unavailable even on video. Not even an English-language 
essay of the fame of Fredric Jameson’s analysis of The Terrorizer, which 
Yang made fifteen years ago, has moved the philistinism of the distribu- 
tors. In the West it is easier to see the work of his great contemporary 
Hou Hsiao-Hsien—paradorically, since Yang’s cinema, always focused 
on modern urban milieux, is in many ways closer to the imaginary of 
Euro-American city life. Presumably part of the reason lies in Yang’s 
refusal to compromise with an ordinary requirement of success even in 
art-house circuits. His film language is dense and terse. But his narrative 
structures have always been of a remarkable ambition and complexity, 


regularly exceeding standard viewing lengths. 


Even as a child, Yang excelled at telling visual stories. Later, he wanted 
to be an architect, a career he gave up for engineering, the typical path 
to success in his generation; a renunciation with more than one bitter 
echo in his movies. But the architectural impulse has remained strong 
in his films, in which structural solidity and intricate detail are held in 
extraordinary balance, on a scale that might be described with an oxy- 
moron: delicately monumental. He made his debut as a director with a 
movie—That Day on the Beach—which ran for 167 minutes: a bold step 
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for an unknown. His current film Yi Yi is r73 minutes. His masterpiece, 
A Brighter Summer’s Day, takes a full 235 minutes. But if length is a 
defining feature of Yang’s cinema, he is expert at pace: these are movies 
with few longueurs. 


Coming from a prosperous middle-class family, mainlanders from 
Shanghai, Yang spent a decade as an engineer in the US before return- 
ing to Taiwan at the turn of the eighties, just as the KMT dictatorship 
was beginning to weaken. That Day on the Beach (1983) is commonly 
considered the first breaker of the Tatwanese New Wave to hit the shore. 
An elegy on the generation gap that opened up with the passage from 
the rigidly patriarchal order of Taiwan’s elders to the new conditions of 
economic growth in the sixties, the film begins with a reunion between 
two women, once teenage friends, after a separation of thirteen years. 
One is a professional pianist, the other has been a housewife. The 
former, to whom we are introduced first in an establishing sequence, 
seems destined to be the principal figure; but it is actually the housewife 
around whom the film revolves. In a long flashback, itself containing 
further flashbacks, she explains how her brother had jilted her friend 
under pressure from their father—a typically brittle family tyrant of the 
time—to enter an arranged marriage with the daughter of one of his 
colleagues; and how, to escape the same fate, she eloped with her own 
boyfriend—only to find the search for emotional freedom turning to 
ashes as her husband becomes a faithless managerial zombie, who even- 
tually disappears after embezzling company funds. Whether by suicide, 
after emptying a bottle of anti-depressants on the beach, or by flight 
abroad, is left open. 


The precocity of Yang’s command of the medium and his gifts of 
psychological observation are already on display—even if he would later 
eschew the relatively conventional devices of close-up and flashback 
deployed here. It has sometimes been said—Yang has not concurred— 
that the film’s unexpected success with Taiwanese audiences was due to 
a powerful performance by starring actress Sylvia Chan, a local icon. But 
it also resonated with the experience of a gender and a generation. At 
the end of the story the husbands are still missing but the women are 
finally standing on their own ground. The open ending, re-figured by the 
swept expanse of beach and empty sea beyond it, is in direct contrast to 
the claustrophobic, enclosed spaces presided over by medical father and 
commercial husband—both nicely pre-empted, if not castrated, by that 
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empty medicine bottle. The quest for lost male figures proves to be just a 
McGufhn that propels the narrative of two female figures walking out of 
the shadow of a patriarchal order, into a contemporary Bildungsroman. 


A negative epiphany 


By the end of That Day on the Beach—this was a bit too pat—the 
housewife is running a company. Yang’s second film can be seen as 
a historical sequel It deals with a time when women were already at 
work and could choose what men they pleased, in the boom economy 
of the early eighties. But Taipei Story (1985), for which he deliberately 
picked non-professional actors—the lead male role is played by director 
Hou Hsiao-Hsien, the female character by chanteuse Tsai Chin—is a 
bolder experiment. Yang set out to depict the social transformation of 
the city, scanned across a range of contrasted urban settings. Changes 
of landscape and mindscape are traced through the vicissitudes of two 
lovers, unable to deflect each other’s routes at a forking path set by 
wider societal forces. He is a former little-league baseball player, now 
running an import—export business; she is the assistant to a developer, 
taken over by a big real-estate company. Her incompetent father has 
a small workshop in the rag-trade; her younger sister hangs out with 
street bums. Material and emotional tensions criss-cross. Against her 
wishes, he lends money to her father, who promptly goes bankrupt; she 
dreams of escape to America, which he—having spent fruitless time in 
Los Angeles—rejects. Fears of his former girlfriend torment her; a brawl 
with a random admirer of hers eventually kills him. 


Clinically detached in its portrayal of their deepening deadlock, Taipei 
Story is constructed like a visual fugue. Reiterated empty shots of 
empty rooms in empty housing complexes—part of the girl’s job is to 
show clients round apartments in new tower blocks and speculative 
developments—mirror the inner void of those adrift in the swirl of mod- 
ernization. The English title of the film captures the way in which the 
city itself becomes a character in the narrative. The Chinese title is more 
cutting: Chingmei Zhuma—‘green plum, bamboo stalk’—comes from a 
famous T'ang poem by Li Bo in praise of undying young love; some- 
thing that desolately fades away in the movie. Its final shot frames Tsai 
Chin in multiple planes of glass—she is taking instructions from her old 
boss while checking office space for a computer firm—against a bleak 
Taipei skyline, with reflections of relentless traffic lines tracking across 
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her face, indifferently answering a question about her future, without 
knowing of her lover’s death. The scene is constructed like a desolate 
negative epiphany. 


Taipei Story, as Yang explains below, was not popular with Taiwanese 
audiences, who found it disconcertingly cool and distanced. Undeterred, 
he went on to make a film calculated to throw them even more drasti- 
cally. The Terrorizer (1986) was made faster and more efficiently than any 
of his other movies. ‘It is a mind-game,’ Yang has said, ‘like the puzzle- 
games we used to play as children’. Starting from a shoot-out accidentally 
captured by a young photographer, the narrative gradually entwines the 
fates of a set of disparate individuals and couples—a delinquent Eurasian 
girl, a medical husband and his novelist wife (Cora Miao), her publisher 
lover, a police detective—in a series of segmented scenes, the connerion 
between at first entirely baffling. This was the construction that Jameson, 
comparing it to Gide’s Les Faux-Monnayeurs, termed ‘synchronous mon- 
adic simultaneity’.' The detonator that sets a lethal outcome in motion 
is an anonymous phone-call from the Eurasian to the novelist, based on 
a prank once played by the actress, in real life, as a teenager grounded 
by her mom in a single-parent household. This random act shatters suc- 
cessive lives, as lurking suspicions and buried frustrations are suddenly 
forced to the surface. The writer’s compulsively hand-washing husband, 
discovering the failure of his malign scheming against a colleague to 
secure promotion, kills his superior and wife’s lover—or else, he com- 
mits suicide, as his wife wakes from a nightmare in her lover’s bed. 
The end is carefully constructed to leave a graphic ambiguity. 


Yang devised a formal style for The Terrorizer quite unlike that of any of 
his other films. Here, the universal disconnerion and solitude of the dra- 
matis personae—the wife’s false brightness, publicizing her novel on TV, 
is the exception that grimly proves the rule—is translated into a relent- 
less fragmentation of objects, isolated from their human users, in the 
visual field. Incomplete phones, cameras, chairs, notepads, vases, unoc- 
cupied rooms, repeatedly occupy the screen: indicators of the paralysed 
passions beyond. The most striking instance is the enormous blown-up 
photo of the Eurasian delinquent in thirty-six sections, which the pho- 
tographer pins to the wall by a window. The individual sheets flutter at 
random in the breeze, one or two flaps at a time, distorting her huge, 





! Fredric Jameson, The Geopolitical Aesthetic, London 1992, pp. 116. 
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troubled face into an eerily undulating rebus, somewhere between the 
human and the inhuman. The segmentation of plot and characters have 
a perfect correlate in the aura of this image. 


Epic of teen rebellion 


It was six years before Yang made another movie. But when he did so, 
it was on a grand scale. With over a hundred characters, more than sev- 
enty speaking roles, ninety-two constructed sets and a locally sky-high 
budget of one million US dollars, A Brighter Summer Day (1991)—its 
Chinese title is simply Teen Murder in Gu Ling Street—is a landmark in 
the history of Taiwanese cinema. Yang built his narrative around a trau- 
matic legend of his adolescence: the reported knifing of a 14-year old girl 
by a teenage boy in a Taipei high school, from disappointed love. The 
shock of this out-of-time crime passionnel was compounded by the fact 
that according to hearsay the killer was the child of a KMT general, who 
returned his medals to save his son from execution. Yang transposed the 
boy’s identity, making a scion of a military family the object of the killer’s 
jealousy, rather than the subject of the killing, but otherwise set the story 
in the same period—1960—against the same background: the heyday of 
the white terror and anti-communist paranoia of the Nationalist regime. 
A tragedy of adolescent ruin unfolds in the suffocating ambiance of 
martial law. Tanks rumble past the star-crossed teenagers at night, as 
they rolled in during an internecine conflict within the dictatorship—it 
involved Chiang Kai-Shek’s second son, Chiang Wei-Kuo—in 1955. The 
secret police imprison and interrogate the boy’s father, a civil servant 
who has refused to collude with office corruption, destroying his per- 
sonality. The English title is a misheard line from ‘Are You Lonesome 
Tonight’, one of many Presley songs which resonate with passionately 
misplaced hopes of the teenagers as they make them their own. It is 
as pointedly ironic as the Chinese title of Taipei Story: most of the key 
scenes of A Brighter Summer Day take place in the dark of night. 


The story opens with a radio announcement of successful candidates 
to universities in Taipei, the only route to a secure future. Sir—‘fourth 
son’—is a teenager who has failed to make the grade, being relegated 
to an inferior high school, First Junior High Night Division. There the 
weight of Taiwan’s authoritarian educational system, with its traditional 
over-valuation of credentials, is still crushing. Soon he is at loggerheads 
with the school authorities, drawn into teenage fights, and mesmerized 
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by a girt—Ming, a fille fatale rumoured to have been the sweetheart of 
Honey, a legendary teen-gang leader who had to flee south after killing 
an opponent. Classes are rife with bullymg and cheating. Rock’n’roll has 
just arrived; rival gangs of mainlanders and islanders maul each other 
over the takings from amateur concerts. Sir, neither accepted nor quite 
rejected by Ming, is scapegoated at school. Family life disintegrates at 
home, as his father returns from prison, shattered and jobless, a sister 
goes Christian, and gang warfare culminates in a spectacular massacre 
in the dark—a tour de force of the elliptical cutting of light-bursts in the 
night, one of the high-points of the film. Eventually Sir is expelled from 
his school, and discontinued by Ming, whose latest conquest turns out 
to be Little Ma, the general’s son who was once his friend. In anger and 
despair he approaches her in the street one night. She coolly remarks: 
‘I’m like the world—you can’t change me’. The implication—this is 
what life must always be—is unendurable: he stabs her to death. The 
last shots show one of his classmates bringing him an Elvis tape as a gift 
in prison, and a guard promising to pass it on. Visitor gone, it lands in 
a trash-can. At home, his mother hangs out washing to dry, while the 
radio drones another roll-call of adolescents about to enter the mills of 
the educational machine. 


A Brighter Summer Day won a certain arcane reputation in the West, 
although not simply the length but the contextual depth of the film pre- 
vented it from being shown very often. In Taiwan it was cut in half 
for general release—the whole version could be seen only in a few art- 
houses—and met a chilly response from most native viewers. Two years 
earlier Hou Hsiao-Hsien’s epic City of Sadness, on the KMT massacre 
of February 1947, had been acclaimed as a recovery of the tragedy suf- 
fered by islanders with the arrival of the brutalized mainlander regime 
set up by the Nationalists after the evacuation of the Japanese. Yang’s 
epic, no less devastating as a portrait of KMT rule, was perceived by con- 
trast as mainlander-focused—it dealt with the fate of a family which, 
like his own, originated from Shanghai—and was felt to be stoking ten- 
sion with islanders, since it portrayed gang fights between youths from 
the two communities. Received with mixed reactions in its own coun- 
try, A Brighter Summer Day had a bigger impact in Japan, where it was 
widely recognized as a great work of art. The Japanese reception was a 
turning point in Yang’s career, giving him access to funding from con- 
cerns like Pony Canyon. This, along with some corporate philanthropy 
in Taiwan, allowed him to set up his own production company as an 
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independent film-maker, making movies at his own slow pace without 
selling out to big-studio finance. Modest budgets have encouraged more 
efficient ways of telling a story, against the grain of Hollywood hegem- 
ony with its premium on special effects and high footage ratio. Typically, 
conversations will be presented in a single take instead of the three- 
shot formula prevalent in Hollywood. One of the hallmarks of Yang’s 
cinema is the density of background information conveyed with mini- 
mal means—often enough, a laconic use of deep focus and carefully 
designed mises-en-scene. 


Bent on varying his repertoire, Yang moved to the opposite pole for his 
next two movies, making a couple of golightly comedies, A Confucian 
Confusion (1994) and Mahjong (1996), satirizing the hectic lives of 
media-yuppies and fashion-victims in nineties’ Taipei and Kaohsiung. 
Comedy of errors or errors of comedy? Often deemed overly didactic, 
these ventures perhaps prepared ingredients for the big banquet to 
come. Yi Yi has many entertaining scenes, bordering on farce, within its 
capacious form. The narrative format of the film contains, as do many 
of his films, elements of melodrama. Yang is not the first major direc- 
tor to draw on the resources of this popular genre for high art: in a 
completely different key, Fassbinder comes immediately to mind. But 
in Yang’s case the term is best taken in its etymological meaning—+nelo- 
drama—which may be the category that best defines the character of 
Yang’s cinema as whole. A connoisseur of classical music himself—he 
plays the cello in a duet with his pianist wife Kailli Peng in Yi Yi—his 
films are organized like musical compositions, with so many overtures, 
scherzos, adagios, rondos. 


Nowhere is this musicality of form so developed as in his latest movie. 
Yi Yi traces a complete existential cycle through one extended family, 
from the giving of new life (brother-in-law Ah Di’s newborn son), first 
encounter with the other sex (eight-year-old Yang-Yang), awkward age 
of puberty (daughter Ting-Ting), anguished loss of meaning (wife Min- 
Min), mid-life crisis and nostalgia for first love (central protagonist NJ, 
memorably played by scriptwriter-director Nianzhen Wu), to slow death 
(grandma’s stroke). Taiwan's copycat computer firms and Japanese part- 
nerships provide the economic setting; a neighbouring apartment offers 
sexual-lethal sideshows; religious rackets furnish a psychic escape hatch. 
The nebulous titte—no more of a crowd-puller in Chinese than the ini- 
tial English version A One and a Two—conjoins the ideas of solitude 
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and à deux, and despite the throng of characters, relationships or lack 
of them seem indeed to come down to just these possibilities. It is strik- 
ing that in a film about a family, scarcely a scene shows all its members 
doing anything together. Even at the closing funeral, wife sits alone, an 
aisle apart from husband and children. 


The humanity and intelligence of Yi Yi have made it Yang’s most 
popular film to date—a work of potentially universal appeal. It has 
weaknesses, like any major achievement of this kind—and especially, 
perhaps, one that takes as its subject matters of the heart. The wonder- 
ful performance by Eileen Jin as the depressive wife—her breakdown 
is perhaps the most powerful moment in the movie—is, in a sense, too 
good for the logic of the role (Yang called her in only after part of the 
movie had already been shot, when his first actress flounced out). Her 
lament for the empty monotony of life is ill-matched with two children 
as lively as her daughter and son. Ting-Ting’s epiphany of her grand- 
mother coming back to life—a dream, which leaves the slightly kitsch 
material trace of a paper butterfly—is too familiar a postmodern trope. 
Yang-Yang’s final speech is perhaps a touch cute. Yet Yang’s sense of 
the social moment that his characters inhabit is as powerful here as 
in his bleaker films. 


Colonial shadows 


Where might his films be placed in cinema history? Often asked about 
influences on his work, Yang denies any direct allusions. But at a less 
conscious level, resemblances can be found between quite a number of 
episodic motifs and symbolic images in his cinema and movies that he 
would have seen in the sixties and seventies, or even later. The sudden 
disappearance by the sea and vain search for a lost figure in That Day 
on the Beach recall the famous opening sequence of L’Avventura, down 
even to the coast-guard vessels. The frivolous death that ends the love 
affair of Taipei Story, as a mortally wounded hero staggers to a slow- 
motion collapse, is close in atmosphere to the final scene of A Bout 
de Souffle. The menacing shape of the huge spherical liquid-gas tank, 
squatting by the apartment block in The Terrorizer, evokes the visual 
world of The Red Desert or The Eclipse; the photographer and his poster, 
themes from Blow-Up. Not all such affinities are Western. The persecu- 
tion of Yang-Yang by playful girls in Yi Yi inverts the same motif in 
Hou Hsiao-Hsien’s Summer with Grandad, where it is a little girl who 
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is maltreated by boys—each gets their own back. Whether such parallels 
are simply markers of a Zeitgeist, or suggest that attentive observers see 
alike, is open to discussion. 


More diffuse, infiltrating all of Yang’s films, is the Japanese background 
of Taiwan. Fifty years of colonization have left innumerable traces in the 
material and cultural landscape of the island, the object of a grand plan 
by Tokyo to turn it not just into a supplier of raw materials for Japanese 
industry but into another homeland, away from home. The KMT regime 
inherited a kind of incomplete blueprint, many of whose elements are 
so deeply embedded in the collective memory of the population that 
they continue to surface or submerge, even today, in artistic representa- 
tions of Taiwan, whether im literature, popular music or cinema. As the 
offspring of bureaucrats (both parents worked in government offices), 
Yang spent his childhood living in houses assigned to the family, mostly 
Japanese in style. These play their role in his cinema, as setting—the 
doctor’s house, with its darkened interior and meandering corridor, in 
That Day on the Beach—or as actant—the family home in A Brighter 
Summer Day, in whose attic Sirs friend Airplane discovers the knife 
some Japanese official had hidden, for suicide or perhaps protection of 
the chastity and dignity of his wife. Sir replicates these traditional uses 
of the kogatana when he kills Ming to save her from the dishonour she 
courts; and so destroys himself. 


Japanese music, too, is pervasive in these films. Taipei Story is suffused 
with Enga-style folk songs, heavily influenced by Japanese prototypes, in 
the drinking spots and karaoke bars portrayed in the film, not to speak 
of the Japanese overtones of the extra-diegetic background music. At 
the dining table, a mother laments the irony of living and listening to 
Japanese songs after warring with Japan for eight years. In’ Yi Yi, NJ 
meets Ota (Issey Ogata), the Japanese computer-wizard, in another kara- 
oke bar where the entire crowd nostalgically croons a Japanese hit of 
that generation, Suktyaki. He then sets off to Tokyo for a reunion with 
his first and only love, and a crucial business negotiation for his firm. 
The sequence underscores the deep-rooted co-involvement of Taiwanese 
and Japanese cultural and economic development. Originally Yang even 
embodied the intertwining of the two societies visually, with shots of NJ 
walking with his girlfriend in Tokyo criss-crossing his daughter Ting- 
Ting walking with her boyfriend in Taipei. Behind such correspondences 
lies Yang’s own experience. After quitting his engineer’s job at Seattle’s 
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naval base, his first contact with the film world was in Japan, where in 
early 1981 he joined Tsui Hark in the production of Winter 1905, a movie 
about a Chinese student living in Japan, who became a famous musician 
turned monk. Yang helped write the script and acted in it. 


Thematically, Yang’s cinema is haunted by the motif of regret—the loss 
of early loves, missed opportunities, wrong turnings. The thwarting of 
his first professional ambition plainly left a deep mark. But the regret in 
his films is regularly sentimental, too. In That Day on the Beach, Taipei 
Story, The Terrorizer and Yi Yi, the second attachment is always second 
best: it is the first lover, rejecting or rejected, who remains either the 
lost ideal or real soul-mate (Sherry in Yi Yi). In A Brighter Summer Day 
it is the same: Ming’s only true feeling is for Honey, her original hood- 
lum boyfriend, pushed to his death by a rival. Sir’s killing of her is like 
a desperate pre-emption of what otherwise will happen to him too, if 
he enters the world she predicts. Afterwards, in the most powerful of 
all Yang’s uses of the motif, we have no access to Sir's own memories 
in prison. The emblems of regret for the experience of a normal youth 
become purely objective: a discarded tape, an anonymous broadcast, a 
clothes-line at dusk. 


Violent death, of course, is the other recursive moment in these 
movies—the ultimate loss. Yang has consistently used devices of the 
thriller for his plot construction. The narrative of all five main films is 
anchored around elimination of one or more characters. The pattern 
varies—centred around the suspicion of a death (That Day on the Beach), 
book-ended by two (The Terrorizer, Yi Yi), or simply ending with one (A 
Brighter Summer Day). The specific trauma of Yang’s cohort at school 
is re-enacted in one way or another in nearly all these works. Not just 
Ming is suddenly knifed, without warning, but the hero of Taipei Story, 
the bedroom client of the Eurasian in The Terrorizer, the flighty Lili in Yi 
Yi. Scars of an original psychic wound, these scenes naturally also serve 
strategic functions, to rivet the audience. Beyond either of these mean- 
ings, however, the obdurate adhesion to death can be read as an indirect 
marker of a deeper fixation—with the passing of a history intertwined 
with an entire generation, one which the writer-director lived through 
and still fiercely embraces in memory. 


Transmissions of this kind between the individual and the social are 
continuous in Yang’s cinema, and the audio-visual means that realize 
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them are his greatest achievement as a director. They can be disconcert- 
ingly subtle. In A Brighter Summer Day, Sir first takes a fancy to Ming 
when they meet in the school clinic. As they leave the clinic together, 
to go downstairs, the camera—defying the common rule—pans not to 
follow the two characters talking to each other, but to focus on the blot- 
ted green door of the clinic opposite them. Functionally, it could be said 
that the camera looking away from the characters forces the audience 
to heighten its attention to the emotional charge of the words that have 
passed between them, a form of cognitive compensation intensifying 
the meaning of what has just been heard, in the absence of what it now 
expects to see. Metaphorically, however, as we are stubbornly made to 
look at the faded surface of the door, we begin to pick out vague contours 
of the pair reflected in its green paint, and ask “Why this looking-away 
shotr-—Whose point of view does it belong tor’. It is only after this 
pause in the corridor, as the camera follows the two characters down 
the stairs to an encounter with Honey and the gang, that we finally real- 
ize what we have been watching—a camera that has taken on the role 
of a Greek chorus, forcing us to understand there is a tragedy in the 
making by averting its gaze from that which it can do nothing about, 
looking awry at a door instead. 


Virtuoso compositions 


A still more striking example of this kind of vision is offered by the scene 
in which Sir declares his love for Ming. The camera starts with a static 
shot of four classmates sitting on steps at the end of a corridor, during a 
break between classes. The viewer is totally unprepared for what ensues. 
An insert shot of Ming walking from off-screen space to the left of the 
boys is broken by the bell ringing for the next class. As they scramble 
to their feet, making to the left, Sir peels away from them to run back 
down the corridor to the right, to intercept Ming as she walks through 
the arched entrance of the school—the camera pulling away to show us, 
from above, the whole building and the two figures below, framed in 
its hallway. Distant chords can be heard from a school band as Ming— 
looking completely frozen—explains why she hasn’t been in school for 
several days: she was put in a rest-home, suffering from shock, on learn- 
ing that Honey was dead. She could not even remember his face. As she 
murmurs, ‘It was strange. I was so scared’, a jaunty march strikes up 
full blast from the band. Ming turns abruptly away down the corridor 
to the right. A desperate Sir runs after her, the camera tracking in front 
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of them, while the boisterous sound of the band grows ever louder. As 
they round the corner, coming face to face with the musicians playing, 
the band suddenly stops for an adjustment at the very moment Sir cries 
out passionately: ‘Don’t be afraid, I’ll always be with youl’—in a pierc- 
ing silence that lets everyone hear his declaration of love. Ming brushes 
past him without a second glance. As the band strikes up again more 
jubilantly than ever she can just be heard saying: ‘I don’t want your help. 
I don’t need anyone’. 


This beautiful sequence has few rivals in contemporary cinema. The 
intensity of emotion is heightened not only by the irregular movements 
of the two characters, as they walk, run or stop in the corridor of the 
courtyard, but above all by the counterpoint between their mounting 
anguish and the gay lilt of the march, with its rhythms of the sports- 
field or parade-ground. Here it is the band that is the counterpart of 
the green door: not silently spectatorial, but blaring the indifference 
of a public world and its institutions to the private disasters they have 
entrained. The technical virtuosity of such scenes flows through the 
whole extended composition of A Brighter Summer Day. Somewhat ear- 
lier in the narrative, there is a sequence in which Sir and Ming stroll 
together after dark through the book-stalls for which Gu Ling Street 
was famed. The camera is initially positioned to the screen’s middle 
left, showing Sir’s classmate Panty asking for pornographic books at a 
vendor's stand in the upper left. As he does so, we hear the conversa- 
tion between Ming and Sir as they approach off-screen from the left 
Alarmed by their voices, Panty flees from his shameful request towards 
the lower-left corner of the screen. As he erits, Ming and Sir enter our 
visual field, now from the right, walking slowly. No sooner do they 
appear than the general’s son, Little Ma, can be seen cycling rapidly 
behind them, coming from the screen’s upper-left corner and heading 
towards the middle right, on a trajectory that would exit in the bottom- 
right corner. But the camera now starts panning after him, losing Ming 
and Sir altogether. Chasing Little Ma through a continuous panning 
movement of 180 degrees, the camera stops only when he exits in the 
upper-left corner of the screen. By now, the whole visual field has been 
flipped around: what comprised its lower part before the pan is now 
above, and vice-versa. At this point, the walking couple reappear—just as 
their path is crossed by a discontented Panty, emerging from the upper- 
right corner of the screen (exactly where he fled before the camera made 
its 180 degree pan) to jeer at Sir: ‘Dating girls!’ The entire single shot 
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ends with the couple exiting the screen at the upper-left corner, and 
Panty at the bottom right—his voice heard off-screen asking the vendor 
for the porno books he had been forced to leave behind. 


This sequence is a sheer marvel of precise composition. Pascal Bonitzer’s 
conception of a cinéma décadrage has never been more powerfully real- 
ized than in this monumental shot, which literally defies the laws of 
the frame.” Captured in its sweep, the scene is dense with signification. 
The first line we hear, ‘Do you sell porno books?’ establishes the locale 
and nature of after-school activity. The leisurely walk of the couple adds 
another layer of meaning: an affair to be reckoned with. The dashing 
ride of Little Ma turns the world upside down, throwing the couple off- 
screen. They re-enter it as if trying to recuperate their relationship, only 
to be mocked by Panty, bent on his furtive pleasures. Their final exit is 
like a premonition of the final killing, which occurs—after Little Ma has 
outstripped Sir agamm—on the same site, at about the same hour. 


Yang’s first experience behind the camera was a single episode in a col- 
lective TV series entitled Eleven Women. His initiation in the cinema 
was a contribution to a four-part film, made with three other young 
directors, In Our Time (1982). Running for 27 minutes, with only five 
speaking characters, his segment—‘Expectation’—is a simple cameo of 
a teenage girl arriving at the embarrassments and curiosities of puberty. 
Its restraint and grace were noticed, helping him to make his feature 
debut the following year. He early adopted a female perspective as cen- 
tral to his film-making, and went on to build a repertoire of movies 
based around women. This is not a case of an artist so attuned to the 
experience or point of view of the other sex as largely to exclude his 
own. Yang is no Cukor or Delmer Daves, as the male protagonists of A 
Brighter Summer Day and Yi Yi show. But viewed as a whole, his cinema 
could be said to incline towards a certain écriture feminine. Sensitive por- 
trayal of a range of women characters, strong in different ways, has been 
a forte of his direction: awakening wives, reckless teenagers, tough pro- 
fessionals, ultimately self-reliant lovers, people his movies. But he is also 
a master of moments of anxiety or breakdown. 


Formally, Yang has sought constant renewal. But amidst all the variety 
and experimentation of his filming, there is one conspicuous repetition 


* See Pascal Bonitzer, Décadrages: Peinture et Cinéma, Paris 1985. 
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which occurs so insistently that it can be treated as virtually the signa- 
ture of his style. It is nearly always associated with women. A silhouette 
stands against an empty background which may be a sheet of glass, or 
simply a glass-windowed high-rise building, but most typically is one of 
these obliquely superimposed on the other. The archetype of this signa- 
ture shot is the final image of Taipei Story—Tsai Chin’s head framed in 
contre-jour against a huge glass window, reflecting the even larger glass 
facade of the office building opposite. There are any number of varia- 
tions: the billowing transparent curtains of the police-raided apartment 
in The Terrorizer that fix the gaze of the writer and the photographer’s 
girlfriend; the glass-walled cafés through which the trysts of Yun-Yun 
and Ah-Di or Ting-Ting and her date in Yi Yi are shot from afar. 


But two set-pieces in his latest work stand out, as his most complex 
and desolate of all. Min-Min’s final breakdown starts in her office tower 
as the lights are dimmed at the end of the day, and she stares out 
at the darkening city, her reflection in the glass barely visible, with a 
horizontal line of traffic flowing across it, two-thirds of the way down 
the screen. Suddenly, as her colleagues step into the room, the lights 
are turned on and the figures’ illuminated images are conflated with 
the reflections of Min-Min and of the stream of headlights in the 
night below, into one mesmerizing frame. Yang’s technique here is not 
unlike a collage formed of layers of overlapping twilight that seems to 
collapse spatial planes in a mimesis of Min-Min’s own descent into 
despair and mental confusion. The same aesthetic strategy is at work 
in the farewell between NJ and Sherry in a Tokyo hotel. It is NJ’s con- 
fession at her door, having rejected her, that she was the only one 
he ever loved, that triggers Sherry’s loss of control. As the door shuts 
behind him, her image is reflected in a window pane which reflects, 
simultaneously, the banal interior of a hotel room, its desk and bed, 
and the background exterior of Tokyo Tower and the neighbouring 
skyscrapers—all conflated, like a painting with no depth. We can see 
nothing but the translucent, superimposed images: the only thing alive 
is the sound of her sobbing. After the depletion and heart-wringing, 
depthlessness is the real measure of feeling. 


Previous articles in this series have been Tony Wood on the cinema of Aleksei German 
(NLR 7) and Silvana Silvestri on Gianni Amelio (NLR 10). 
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EDWARD YANG 


TAIWAN STORIES 


How did you first come to movies? 


Y FATHER—HE WORKED in a bank in Shanghai before 

coming to Taiwan but came from a village—went to the 

movies once a week, taking me along, at a time when that 

wasn’t so common. So I breathed in films from a very 
early age. My other love was comic-books—Japanese-style manga, with 
complicated narratives. I was good at drawing, and liked making up sto- 
ries, so I would draw cartoon scenes for my classmates which made me 
popular in school. At home I read a fantasy version of The Romance of the 
Three Kingdoms secretly, at the age of nine, and later devoured classical 
Chinese novels, and foreign ones if I’d seen film versions of them, like 
Doctor Zhivago. Story-telling was always central to my life. 


What sort of films were you watching? 


Anything that was shown—American, Japanese, Hong Kong: whatever. 
By my teens there was a terrific range of films you could see in Taipei, 
because the Nationalist government set up a number of movie-theatres 
that specialized in the cinema of particular countries, to bring the movies 
of the world to Taiwan. This was part of its policy to project the KMT 
regime as the legitimate country of the whole of China, a world power 
with close cultural relations to other powers. So it funded these thea- 
tres for diplomatic reasons. That meant you could watch French, Italian, 
Japanese, American films every day of the week. It was a wonderful 
system for us. You could see virtually anything. Of course, it didn’t last. 
When the Nationalist regime lost its seat in the UN, and most countries 
recognized the PRC, the policy lost its rationale, and the KMT shut down 
all these theatres. There were some comic episodes—when Japan set up 
an embassy in Beijing, but South Korea didn’t, the ‘Japanese’ theatre 
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changed to showing just Korean movies. But we benefited a lot from the 
original set-up. The next generation weren't so lucky. 


Any particular influences on your own work from that continuous 


immersion? 


Pm not sure. Maybe Italian neo-realism affected us, because its meth- 
ods looked so inexpensive, and we had no money. If we wanted to 
make films ourselves, it was obvious everything would have to be 
done with pennies. 


How did the Tatwanese New Wave come about? 


You have to understand what Taiwan was like in the late fifties and early 
sixties. The KMT regime was an extremely rigid, conservative dictator- 
ship. For any urban youngster, the atmosphere of the society was very 
oppressive. You didn’t have to have any particular political ideas to feel 
this—it was all around you: rules and regulations, attitudes and insti- 
tutions were authoritarian at every level, from school upwards. No-one 
could risk openly defying this, at a time when just sporting the wrong 
length of hair could get you into trouble. So in my generation, the typical 
phenomenon was outward conformity and inner rage. We were told all 
these lies by the government, and had no trust in it. Our parents didn’t 
trust it either. The whole texture of life seemed unreal. The roots of the 
Taiwanese New Wave lie in our rebellion against this set-up. It was a 
youth revolt of that time, so it took mainly cultural forms. Crucial to it was 
the impact of rock music. We were fascinated by the new sounds coming 
from America, and the overthrowing of any fixed order of traditional 
values it represented. Not just the promise of sexual freedom, central 
though that was, but the liberation from any kind of stable, handed-down 
hierarchy. The very idea of the Top Ten, for example, which changed 
every week to reflect what people liked to listen to, was revolutionary 
in our ancient culture. Maybe we were the first Chinese generation to 
grow up so alienated from the surrounding society. Of course, the fact 
that the point of attraction was a popular culture coming from the States 
helped us, since the US was after all the official protector and friend of 
the Nationalist regime—the KMT couldn’t just suppress it. 


That’s the background to the New Wave, that you can see in my movies 
or Hou Hsiao-Hsien’s. But, of course, there was a time-lag before any 
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of us could make films. The actual New Wave arrived exactly at the 
moment when the Nationalist regime was overtaken by crisis. That 
was in 1979, when Carter established diplomatic relations with main- 
land China, dropping the KMT into limbo. Losing its seat in the UN, 
which happened in 1973, was bad enough. But losing its privileged con- 
nexion to the US was a much worse shock. The regime suddenly looked 
quite isolated—it was the low point in its political fortunes. People in 
Taiwan were thoroughly disillusioned with its propaganda, and now 
much more confident in confronting it. After big demonstrations, the 
government finally lifted martial law, which had been in force ever since 
1949. There was no democracy yet, but political controls weakened, and 
culturally it became more possible to defy the censor. I had been in 
the States for a decade after graduating in Taipei—studying in Florida 
and LA, and then working in a computer company in Seattle. When I 
saw what was happening, I decided to head back and make some films. 
I was then thirty-three. 


How does the situation compare today? 


Well, curiously you could say the '70s and 808 were in some ways a better 
time than the 90s, when formally Taiwan became a democracy. Today 
the situation looks democratic on the outside, but you soon find that 
one can hide a lot of things under democracy. Some time ago I wrote a 
comedy for a friend in Hong Kong, during the year of the handover to the 
PRC, whose theme was that if the Chinese leadership understood how 
democracy works in Taiwan, it would convert to democracy the next day! 
The two keys to our system are the media and the justice system. If you 
don’t have an independent judiciary, you will be punished if you don’t 
conform to the guidelines of certain special interests. Once that hap- 
pens, it’s very difficult to have media that are neutral; and once you don’t 
have neutral media, then there’s no real freedom of speech. For even 
though you can say what you want, your voice won’t be heard. Diversity 
doesn’t count for much when tagging along is so rewarded. Most of our 
politicians are very empty and short-sighted. You listen to them talking 
hot air, but there’s nothing you can do about it. Under authoritarian 
tule, you can go underground with a feeling of purpose. But now every- 
thing looks fair, yet there’s no real participation in the system. 


You grew up during the KMT’s iron-fisted rule, and made movies about the 
kind of society that developed under it. Since that time, another set of problems 
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has emerged in Taiwan, as tensions between islander and mainlander iden- 
tities have come to surface. Has anyone tried to make a movie about the 
conflict between Taiwanese nativism—or nationalism—and the sense of a 
wider Chinese ecumene? Or is that still too sensitive an area to be filmable? 


It’s filmable, but who’s going to shoulder that burden—who would have 
the guts? It’s an interesting subject, and if I were born as a film-maker 
today, I probably would take it as a theme. Perhaps I’m just too much 
of a leftist to want to handle it. Anything nationalistic just doesn’t make 
sense to me. J’m not against identity, or independence. But much of the 
talk about identity in Taiwan has disturbing overtones. Often it has no 
cultural meaning at all, but expresses a kind of right-wing nationalism 
full of admiration for the ultra-right in Japan. A couple of months ago, 
this guy Kobayashi Yoshinori produced a comic-book about the Japanese 
role in the Pacific War, showing how good they were to the Chinese, 
saving fellow Asians from the Western white guys—the kind of propa- 
ganda that led to millions of deaths in the Second World War, in Europe 
to the killing of the Jews. It was published in Taiwan, and lots of people 
defended it. That is just beyond me. So it’s quite an unfortunate situa- 
tion. If I were to make a film about the KMT massacres of March 1947, 
I wouldn’t only sympathize with the Taiwanese who were slaughtered, 
but also with mainlanders who were innocent victims of those events. 


You've dedicated a movie to Taiwans largest city—what were your intentions 
in making Taipei Story? 


In my first feature film, That Day on the Beach, I wove together a lot of 
things that had happened to me or my friends, making a kind of nar- 
rative structure out of our experience. The movie was very successful, 
but people often said that’s because you have the support of all these 
stars in it. So in my second film, I wanted to break through my own 
limitations. One way of doing that was to have no stars, so I decided 
to use only amateurs. Another was to create a story out of nothing— 
something that was not based on my own experience, or that of anyone 
else I knew. So my starting-point was essentially conceptual. I wanted 
to tell a story about Taipei. There’s a personal element to that. A lot 
of people have tried to brand me as a mainlander, a foreigner who’s 
somehow against Taiwan. But I consider myself a Taipei guy—lI’m not 
against Taiwan, I’m for Taipei. I wanted to include every element of the 
city, so I really gave myself a hard time, to build a story from the ground 
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up. The two main characters represent the past and the future of Taipei 
and the story is about the transition from one to the other. I tried to 
bring enough controversial questions onto the screen, so viewers would 
ask themselves about their own lives when they’d seen the film. On the 
surface, Taipei Story offers a kind of poetic or even melodramatic façade. 
But, actually, every element of the way we lived then was in the film. So 
that was the intention... 


How was tt received? 


The box office was pretty bad. The key thing was that there were no 
stars. But also a lot of people didn’t understand the intention of the 
film. They wanted to see another Day on the Beach, a love story with all 
these romantic entanglements. So they were put out when they looked 
at this movie. ‘What? You call this a love story—people breaking up?’ 
But that’s how I looked at the city at the time—we were breaking away 
from the past, and our ties to the past are inevitably romantic ones. But 
realities set in, economic pressures, other kinds of hardship, and then 
difficult demands build up on the woman character. She is bound to 
think of some different things, and then if you don’t understand this, 
of course the story will fall apart. But there weren’t that many sophis- 
ticated critics at the time, and they tended just to discount the film 
as a commercial failure. But looking back, what Taipei Story actually 
shows is my devotion to the place—how tied I feel to its past, but also 
how much I care about its future. 


I was one of the first few students of the engineering school which 
produced most of the leaders in Taiwanese high-technology—guys who 
later became some of the richest people in the island. But at that time 
we didn’t realize any of this would happen. The Americans set up a local 
laboratory here, and so graduates from our school took on jobs there, 
and from that laboratory there pretty soon emerged our semi-conductor 
industry. Those who stayed the course became the first generation of 
electronic tycoons. I lived through this transformation, with a lot of emo- 
tional ties to it—very first-hand feelings about what happened to this 
more sophisticated part of the society. The whole period, in which poli- 
tics and economic life were changing rapidly, was so interesting. I feel 
very lucky to have been through it, and my impulse was to tell the story 
of it—if I didn’t, who would? It was the same kind of motivation that 
led me to make A Brighter Summer Day later on, though the story is 
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set twenty-five years earlier, in 1960. That film is about the way these 
families came from the mainland and how they worked themselves into 
the society of Taiwan. There was no record of those years, because this 
was the darkest part of the KMT rule—which the government didn’t 
want to be shown. But the film was also attacked by nativists, who didn’t 
like its portrait of Taiwan either. They even described it as a visual 
equivalent of the 2.28 affair! 


When you are conceiving a movie, do you write the script entirely yourself, or 
do you have collaborators? 


Mainly I would write the story myself, for all of my films. But I usually 
have someone to bounce ideas off and discuss things with, which is an 
extremely important part of the process of making the movie. I always 
include these guys in the credits. 


Where did your idea of The Terrorizer come from? 


I had a lot of things sitting in my head for fifteen, twenty years, which 
suddenly crystallized in that movie, which was actually one of the fast- 
est I’ve ever made. The trigger came when someone introduced me to 
a Eurasian girl who appears in the film, and seemed to have potential 
as an actress. When I started to talk to her, I realized she had all kinds 
of problems with her mother, who used to lock her up at home. She 
told me that when she was imprisoned like that, she would avenge her- 
self by making prank phone-calls. ‘Did you get any fun out of that”, I 
asked her. Then she said: ‘Yeah, well one time I did get worried. I rang 
a number out of the blue, and when a housewife answered the phone, I 
said: “I’m your husband’s mistress—I want to talk to you”. The line went 
dead’. I was quite shocked, and thought—that’s a time-bomb, you could 
kill people by casually doing that. So then the story came very quickly: 
everything fell together. The narrative is complicated, because it shows a 


* On 28 February 1947, a spontaneous uprising against KMT misrule under gov- 
ernor Chen Yi broke out in Taipei, which quickly spread throughout the island, 
attacking brutal troops and rapacious officials (m some instances even bystanders) 
from the mainland. The KMT responded by dispatching large reinforcements 
across the Taiwan Straits, who unleashed a systematic white terror to crush the 
revolt a defining event in the history of the island, which became the subject of 
Hou Hsiao-Hsien’s film City of Sadness. For an eyewitness account by a US official, 
see George Kerr, Formosa Betrayed, Boston 1965. 
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range of people who don’t have anything to do with each other, and then 
something so accidental, so arbitrary, as a random phone-call brings a 
severe tragedy to every one of them. 


How did you finance your movies—are there Taiwanese studios or do you 
raise money for them directly pourself? 


Basically, I just borrowed money from friends and ran up debts. I was 
quite philosophical about it: if I didn’t make money, the worst they could 
do was put me in gaol. But very early—actually after the success of my 
first feature in the local box office—I started to realize that, just like my 
computer friends and everyone else in Taiwan, we couldn’t just rely on 
the domestic market, we needed to export our products. To do that, all of 
us had to raise our standards of quality, instead of going the other way, 
as our film distributors were doing. Their idea was: you gotta go for the 
local taste, which means the less educated majority of the population, 
because that’s where the bucks are. Not quite clearly at first, but gradu- 
ally I came to see that if all products were aimed at this kind of mass 
market, the quality was going to get worse and worse. That’s exactly what 
happened—it happened to Hong Kong cinema, to Taiwanese cinema 
and a lot of other national cinemas. So when I tried to aim for a more 
educated and tirban audience, the distribution system was certainly not 
geared for this. Our distributors would rather have a film opening for a 
few days on 2,000 screens, than running for three or four months in a 
couple of theatres—that ‘art-house’ cinema, or whatever they call it. But 
the way I see it, even if you don’t make money out of a good movie at 
home, at least you have some chance of recouping with a quality prod- 
uct abroad. That idea paid off, not too long afterwards, when our films 
started to get recognition in film festival circuits. 


But we still didn’t know what to do with that success—how to run a 
business. But a friend from Hong Kong, Danny Yong, a key figure in 
cultural activities in the PRC, Hong Kong and Taiwan, got us a sales 
agent from London, who started to market our films. Japan was the first 
country to pick them up. It was then we realized that our possibilities 
were quite good, because it’s still very cheap to make films in Taiwan. 
So if you could sell them in just a couple of other places, you can cover 
the costs. For someone with my engineering background, that’s a work- 
able business model. It won’t bring you to the headlines of the local 
entertainment page, but it lets you work on what you want to do, and 
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produce decent films. By the nineties, I was confident enough to be my 
own producer. 


How about your last movie, A One and a Two—how’s it gone in Taiwan? 


Actually, it’s not commercially released in Taiwan yet. That’s the only 
recent case where I’m just the director, not the producer. The Japanese 
producer owns the rights to the movie, and the Tatwanese distributors 
didn’t want to pay the price he was asking for it. Relations between them 
aren't that good, because in the past the Taiwanese distributors were sup- 
posed to share profits from films they showed in the island, and then they 
reported there was no profit. So this time the Japanese side wanted some- 
thing big up-front. There’s no solution yet. The film business isn’t normal 
anywhere, and Taiwan is the last place you could expect any normalcy. 


Any directors you like from the mainland? 


I have a lot of respect for Tian Zhuanzhuang. He’s his own man, and I 
appreciate his courage in standing up to authority. But a lot of foreign 
money is pouring into China now, and it’s almost like the producer 
hands someone over there a fashion-magazine, points to a page and says 
‘Make me one of thosel’ As if the director were a kind of tailor, making 
suits for overseas clients. For young film-makers that’s not good. I feel 
quite fortunate that we were never exposed to that. We must hope that 
the box-office draw of recent Chinese films will eventually bring real 
freedom and self-confidence to a new generation of directors. 
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MYSTIFICATIONS OF PARIS 


In the wake of liberation from Nazi occupation, the arena of French political 
philosophy was divided between the two approaches that could most plausibly 
claim a direct affilation with the resistance to that occupation: Gaulhst national- 
ism or republicanism on the one hand, and versions of Marzist internationalism 
on the other. For all their differences, these two approaches shared a sense of the 
political community as engaged in an active project, as grounded in a tradition of 
collective struggle whose historical roots could be traced back, in a more or less 
continuous genealogy, to the contested principles of 1789. Participation in such 
a project precluded any conventionally Hberal notion of pohtics as the law-bound 
negotiation of competing interests, while an equally conventional conservatism, 
based on a more passive veneration of the state and the integrity of its traditions, 
was for the time being discredited by its collaboration with fascism. 

This division of the field endured, just, for around 25 years. The republican 
Right narrowly survived the crises of decolonization in Vietnam and Algeria. 
The milrtant Left managed, at least for a while, to cope with the fragmentation 
provoked by Stalinism and its aftermath. Mediocracy is a response to what hap- 
pened when, after the confusing turmoil of 1968, these competing projects then 
collapsed in the 19708. A photograph described in the middle of Lecourt’s book 
sums up the general story nicely: on the steps of the Elysée palace in 1978, André 
Glucksmann stands holding the arms of Raymond Aron on his right and Jean- 
Paul Sartre on his left, on the occasion of a presidential appeal to support ‘A 
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Boat for Vietnam’. The great ideological antagonists of the fourth republic are 
brought together here in a gesture orchestrated for the media by a repentant 
former Maoist, one of the first French thinkers to anticipate what would soon 
come to be known as la pensée unique or, in the anglophone world, the Third 
Way. One of the most combative episodes in the history of decolonization thus 
comes to an end in a shallow image of public reconciliation for the sake of a 
purely humanitarian project: distant gestures of ‘aid for the victims’ are now to 
replace the risks of divisive political analyms and collective action. And so begins 
our age of neoliberal reaction, characterized above all by the apparently definitive 
consolidation of corporate power and the simultaneous liquidation of popular 
movements for fundamental social change. It is a reaction legitimated, of course, 
through the affirmation of what has become a virtually automatic moral and 
political consensus: the primacy of individual human rights—in particular, the 
rights of consumers and property-owners; the recognition of personal or cultural 
‘differences’; the universal vahdity of Western models of parliamentary democ- 
racy; the consequent condemnation of all ‘totalitarian’ oppression, and so on. 

Lecourt’s concern is with the peculiar ideological contribution made by 
Glucksmann and other ‘New Philosophers’ to this all too familiar political devel- 
opment. A pupil of Althusser at the Ecole Normale Supérieure in Paris in the 
late 19608, and one of his former teacher’s closest confidants in the following 
decade, Dominique Lecourt is unusually well qualified for the task. The author 
of several trenchantly materialist analyses of scientific methodology (Marxism 
and Epistemology, Proletarian Science?), he has never wavered in his conviction 
that epistemological questions, like other aspects of what Althusser called ‘theo- 
retical practice’, are to be primarily answered in terms of class struggle. Readers 
familiar with Lecourt’s earlier books will find few surprises here, either in the 
occasional reference to the ‘problematizing’ effect of innovative work in the 
natural and human sciences, or in his savagely scornful dismissal of the New 
Philosophy as a feckless and insubstantial alibi for the intensification of capital- 
ist exploitation and neo-imperialist domination. Indeed it is this philosophy’s 
ignorance of scence which, from an Althusserian perspective, most flagrantly 
indicates its ideological orientation. The story of French philosophy in the 19608 
was in large part driven, against Sartre’s existential humanism, by the unsettling 
and explicitly anti-humanist implications of the new human sciences formu- 
lated by Lévi-Strauss, Lacan and Foucault. The story of the New Philosophy, by 
contrast, might be told as a return of sorts to ‘pure philosophy’—but one pun- 
fied of precisely that militant urgency and conviction that had informed Sartre's 
own writings. Against Sartre, Lévi-Strauss famously argued that the goal of criti- 
cal thinking should be ‘not to constitute but to dissolve man’; what the New 
Philosophers have to offer is little more than the reconsttution of humanism 
under the cover of that most insidious form of mauvaise foi: the smug moral 
complacency of those whom Sartre himself used to call les salauds. 
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Chronologically, the role played by what came to be known very loosely and 
sometimes inconsistently as the ‘New Philosophy’ can be divided into two parts. 
There was first a period of critical or combative engagement with the allegedly 
totalitarian implications of philosophies inspired by Hegel, Marx or Nietzsche 
(Glucksmann: ‘to concerve is to dominate’, ‘to theorize is to terrorize’). This was 
followed by a period of more reflective or complacent consolidation, amounting 
to ttle more than celebrations of private enrichment combined with a benevo- 
lent tolerance towards the varied ways of its pursuit and charitable compassion 
for those ‘excluded’ from its rewards. Highlights of the first phase include 
Bernard-Henri Lévy’s La barbarie à visage humain, Gluckemann’s Les mattres pen- 
seurs (which provides the foil for the punning French title of the volume under 
review: Les piètres penseurs—paltry or mediocre thinkers) and Luc Ferry and Alain 
Renaut’s La pensée soixante-huit (1985); the second phase is exemplified by Ferry 
and André Comte-Sponville’s recent collaborative effort, La sagesse des modernes 
(1998). What ıs common to both is a virulent suspicion of politics, as concetved 
by Lecourt—that 18, as decisive collective action undertaken in ‘a highly complex 
system of relations of force in a way that ıs conducive, or otherwise, to popular 
emancipation’. With Glucksmann, Ferry and Comte-Sponville, the revolutionary 
thinkers of the 19608 have duly found—with no small amount of that farcical 
quality such repetition seems to require—their Thermidoran antagonists. As 
Lecourt demonstrates with stinging disdain, in the guise of refusing to instruct 
or ‘terrorize’ the masses the New Philosophers in fact adhere to the most insist- 
ently patronizing principle of all—the principle, which runs throughout the 
whole counter-revolutionary tradition beginning with Burke and de Maistre, of a 
respect for order and stability; the stifling insistence that all political action must 
be reverently aligned with the essential institutions of the status quo. 

In its critical aspect, the New Philosophy is essentially a renewal—spurred on 
by Solzhenitsyn and in the wake of the Cultural Revolution and the Vietnamese 
invasion of Cambodia—of the long Cold War campaign to equate communism 
with the Gulag (and the Gulag with Auschwitz), and thereby to rouse public 
opinion in outrage against any recourse to organized political violence as a 
means towards social justice. In its reflexive moment, the New Philosophers 
extend their ethics of compassion and generahzed horror of ‘suffering’ as the 
basis for an elaborate justification of a liberal discourse of ‘order, consensus and 
consolation’. The components of this discourse include: (a) explicit approval of a 
broadly Anglo-American understanding of politics, conceived as the competitive 
negotiation of interests (Comte-Sponville: ‘the regulation of egotisms is politics 
itself); (b) the reduction of critical thinking to technocratic forms of ‘expertise’ 
and pragmatic savoir faire, (c) the concomitant reduction of citizens to the role of 
passive, alternately horrified or indifferent consumers of a made-for-media ‘poli- 
tics of the ambulance’, a politics mediated above all by the televisual reporting 
of stark images of misery or unrest; (d) the isolation of these images from any 
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sustained investigation of their political circumstances or causes, and thus their 
naturalization as so many variants—‘famines, floods, epidemics, pogroms or 
ethnic cleansing’—of one and the same category of self-evident ‘disaster’, itself 
to be understood as the simple result of an absence of, if not hostility towards, 
Western liberalism, rationality, technology, tolerance and so on. Anybody famil- 
iar with the news reporting techniques of CNN will understand how the general 
system works. The reduction of a murderous political initiative by the Hutu 
Power rulers of Rwanda to the extraordinarily imprecise status of a ‘humanitar- 
ian crisis’ is only the most outrageous example of what was to become a standard 
trend in the 19908. 

The actual dose of philosophical innovation in this loose package of ideas 
ig obviously very shght. Apart from the occasionally hysterical enthusiasm 
with which Lévy and Glucksmann renounce their own previously extravagant 
endorsement of violence as the true medium of political action (a hysteria 
which distinguishes their conversion from, for example, André Malraux’s earlier 
and more measured renunciation of communism), much New Philosophical 
work amounts to little more than the reaffirmation of what had long been 
the standard ideological topos of liberal philosophy—the defence of individual 
freedoms against every form of tyranny. The Cold Warriors had never been 
short of philosophical ammuntton in their war against what Reagan was even- 
tually to name the Evil Empire. As Lecourt points out, Karl Popper’s The Open 
Society and its Enemies (1945) is a more substantial critique of the ‘master think- 
ers’ than Glucksmann’s book. Hannah Arendt’s The Origins of Totalitarianism 
(1951) provides a more coherent basis for the comparison of Nazism and 
Stalinism than the inflated gestures of Lévy. In France itself, Raymond Aron 
had sought to characterize his Marxist rivals as totalitarian from the 19508 on 
and, a full generation before the New Philosophy, Albert Camus’s L’Homme 
révolté (1951) had already argued against every subordination of political means 
to historical ends, already sought to preserve individual freedom and a dissi- 
dent solidarity from the terror-dependent ‘absolutisms’ he found at work in 
Rousseau, Hegel, Nietzsche and Marx. 

So what is new about the New Philosophy? How was so incongruous a name 
adopted as a label for this most reactionary of all strands in current French 
thought? Though substantially a repetition of Cold War themes, Lecourt sug- 
gests that what is indeed original in this cluster of ideas is the way it sets out 
to seduce that particular slice of society which the Trilateral Commission notori- 
ously identified as central to what it called, in 1975, the ‘crisis of democracy’—the 
group of mainly professional or intellectual non-conformists from within the 
pohtical and media establishment who came to resist the imperialist interven- 
tions in Algeria and Vietnam and to support popular movements for racial and 
sexual equality. The New Philosophy, in short, ıs the name of the ideological 
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campaign that succeeded in preparing traditionally sceptical French intellectuals 
to accept the eventual Americanization of their political and philosophical life. 

The key to this surprisingly effective operation, according to Lecourt, lay 
precisely in its adaptation of the slogans ‘dissidence’, ‘refusal’ and ‘revolt’. A 
philosophical public nourished by existential or avant-garde versions of these 
themes proved highly susceptible to their repositioning within the mix of anar- 
chic exuberance and chastened self-abnegation that was typical of the first New 
Philosophical texts. The crux of the New Philosophical argument is the identi- 
fication of Marxism as a ‘science of the state’: the subsequent definition of a 
dissident freedom in terms of a radical refusal of the state, a determination to 
‘say no to the state’, follows automatically. Whether this refusal then leads to a 
sober emphasis on reasonable ‘moderation’ (Ferry) or culminates in an appar- 
ently subversive ‘jubilation’ (Michel Onfray) makes little essential difference. 

The genius of this move is that it enables a certain superficial resemblance 
to other philosophical positions whose own militant integrity is not in 
doubt—positions ranging from Chomsky’s anarcho-Hbertarian dissidence to the 
principled ‘political distance’ from the state championed by Alain Badiou and his 
allies in the post-Maoist Organisation Politique. Moreover, when Lecourt traces 
the New Philosophical conception of the state as the murderous suppressor of 
individuality back, through Aron and Camus, to Stirmer—who condemned the 
consolidation of state power as an organized exclusion of whatever is considered 
‘un-man’ or ‘inhuman’—he exposes a line of thinking that evokes certain aspects 
of the work of Lyotard and Agamben as much as that of Ghicksmann or Lévy. To 
be sure, Lecourt has no trouble showing that what the New Philosophers actually 
preach, under the cover of this rhetorical investment in ‘refusal’ and resistance, 
amounts to little more than a justification of the refusal to engage in collective 
political action tout court. More problematic is his treatment of the more general 
issues that surround its alternative. 

Lecourt’s polemic involves two sorts of argument, one easy and the other dif- 
ficult. The easier argument is engaged with convincing vigour in the pamphlet 
‘Diasidence or Revolution’, written by Lecourt in 1978 and wisely included here 
as a substantial (and in many ways more compelling) appendix to the main text: 
the more difficult arguments, however, are largely evaded in the smoothly trans- 
lated but somewhat erratic pages of Mediocracy itself. 

The easy argument involves refuting the New Philosophical claim that Marr's 
thought is or ever was a ‘theoretical “apologia” for the state’ and, more specifi- 
cally, for a state reduced to its most brutal function: the conversion of its citizens 
into abjectly servile subjects. Readers of the present journal will not need to be 
convinced that Stalinism was a perversion, rather than the logical culmination, 
of Marmsm; the latter interpretation amounts, in any case, to little more than a 
willingness to accept Stalin’s own characterization of his regime. 
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The more difficult argument begins with broader questions raised by 
Glucksmann’s actual account of Marxism. By Lecourt’s own summary, 
Glucksmann attributes to Marxism: a longmg for total or definitive revolution; 
a determination to establish an indisputable social science which would guide 
the way towards that revolution; a loyalty to the party that would mcarnate 
the authority and discipline of this science; and an apparent willingness to 
defend terror as a means of preserving this authority. The circumstances sur- 
rounding the historical degradation of Marxism into Stalinism are one thing; the 
philosophical argument that would ensure the distinction of the former from 
the latter is quite another. On this precise point, in any case, Glucksmann’s 
position is less risible and less isolated than Lecourt suggests. Other political 
philosophers profoundly marked by 1968—for instance Jacques Ranciére, Guy 
Lardreau, Alain Badiou and Sylvain Lazarus—have, without yielding an inch to 
either the New Philosophical cult of human nghts or to what Lecourt derides 
as postmodern ‘nomadism’ and ‘technophilia’, effectively withdrawn from at 
least part of this argument. If there is a political programme to be retained from 
Leninism, in particular, then in the hands of these philosophers at any rate it is 
to be conceived in terms of a strictly subjective (if not quasi-Stoic) discipline, one 
that must be maintained at a principled distance from any organized appropria- 
tion of state power. All other ideological differences aside, each of these thinkers 
shares Glucksmann’s condemnation of ‘vulgar Marxism’ as a philosophy of the 
Party, of Authority and of Terror. 

Even those readers sympathetic to Lecourt’s general principles are likely to be 
disappointed by his failure to engage systematically with these and other familiar 
but perfectly genuine political-philosophical questions. Take the issue of class 
struggle. ‘Dissidence and Revolution’ derives both 1ts force and its somewhat 
anachronistic tone from its regular recourse to the logic and jargon of class 
struggle, conceived as the essential motor of historical change. In the preface 
to Mediocracy, Lecourt apologizes for its ‘stereotyped language’, this ‘overdose 
of “class” terminology’—but without addressing the implications of this rhetori- 
cal shift. Is global class polarization to remain the guiding reference point, or 
not? If yes, why apologize for the language of class struggle? And if not, what 18 
Lecourt’s altemative, and in what sense does it remain Marxist? How might it 
compare with, for instance, the proposals already advanced some time ago now 
by post-Marxist critics like Laclau and Mouffe? 

There is certainly no lack of evidence to back up the claim that broadly 
Marxist principles can still inspire an effective critique of global liberalism and 
the consensual understanding of politics which accompanies it. Lecourt’s book 
is just one of several interventions—Gilles Chatelet’s Vivre et penser comme des 
porcs, Daniel Bensald’s Résistances, Badiou’s Le Siecle; Ranciere’s Mésentente, 
Zitek’s Ticklish Subject, among others—that vigorously reject the whole con- 
ception of Third Way politics. All these books discount the management of 
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consensus in favour of a militant attention to antagonism, struggle or insur- 
gency as the foundation of pohtical action—Ranciére and Badiou, for instance, 
would both found political action in inventive mobihzations or uprisings situ- 
ated in those unrepresented points of tension or foreclosure upon which the 
consensual social order rests. All address, in their own way, the question implied 
by the apparent independence of the two words linked in the old phrase, ‘class 
struggle’. If all of them might be read as so many attempts to understand (if 
not dissolve) class essentially in terms of the struggle that gives rise to it, the 
degree to which these understandings can be aligned with classical Marxist 
categories remains variable and debatable. 

The Mediocracy is no exception to this generalization. Of course it would be 
unreasonable to require Lecourt, in a book of this kind, to flesh out in any detail 
a plausible Marxist alternative to the current hegemony of the Third Way. Yet the 
old questions persist, largely unacknowledged here: can Marxism revive a philo- 
sophy guided by the fundamental unity of the proletariat? Can it prepare the 
way for a genuinely non-capitalist economy? Is any such economy sustainable 
without recourse to unacceptable levels of state coercion? Such questions have 
refused to go away in the twenty years since Lecourt published his pamphlet on 
dissidence, and developments in the recent history of Cuba and China testify to 
their essential consistency. 

It is presumably a tacit ‘yes’ to these and similar questions that justifies the 
scorn with which Lecourt condemns the readiness of his liberal opponents to 
work within the current status quo. But it is the lack of any explicit substance 
to this affirmation that makes Lecourt’s dismissal a somewhat more hollow 
gesture than either, on the one hand, the dogged re-affirmation of Marxist prin- 
ciples by critics like Bensaid, Ahmad and Callinicos; or, on the other, the still 
uncertain, still searching post-Marzist projects variously pursued by Lecourt’s 
fellow travellers Ranciére, Badiou and Lardreau. For instance, when Lecourt 
seeks to salvage a viable notion of ‘democracy’ from Western propagandists, he 
describes it simply as ‘the regime that facilitates the optimal balance between 
the preservation of individuals and the existence of the state, because it prompts 
a mutual enhancement of the capacity for existence of the individual and of the 
community to which he or she is jomed as a citizen’. Quite so. But are there 
liberals who would disagree with such a broad declaration of principle? Rather 
than argue with Rawls’s logic, Lecourt prefers to make fun of Comte-Sponville’s 
sentimentality. Rather than take up the more divisive political questions he 
tends to leave them to one side; and, once he aligns himself with Chevènement, 
once he quotes Tocqueville in order to buttress his critique of a contemporary 
democracy in which ‘each man is forever thrown back on himself alone’, it 
is no longer clear just how different his position can be from the middle-of- 
the-road versions of republicanism endorsed in most of Ferry and Renaut’s 
writing. Again, although Lecourt does discuss Ferry and Renaut’s diagnosis of 
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the Nietzsche-inspired currents of ‘la pensée 68, he does not so much weigh 
up their (extremely debatable) critique of anti-humanism in the works of Lacan, 
Foucault and their contemporaries as content himself with the retort that May 
68 was in fact a perfectly humanist festival of hedonism and desire. He does 
not assess their case for restoring the category of the subject so much as insist 
that May was too inconsistent an event, too eclectic a movement, to deserve the 
definitive article imposed in the title of Ferry and Renaut’s book. Which leaves, 
once more, the bigger questions to one side. 

An intriguing indication of the uncertain political orientation of Lecourt’s 
own position here is provided by his repeated consideration of Foucault’s ‘prob- 
lematizing’ approach to intellectual work Foucault himself is certainly the 
most problematic figure in the tortuous early history of the New Philosophy. 
He praised Les maftres penseurs when it came out, and both Glucksmann and 
Lévy, sympathetic to his call to ‘multiply the “points of repulsion” in the polit- 
ical fabric’, lace their work with references to his authority. In perhaps the 
most engaging sections of his book, Lecourt indicates both how Foucault’s 
resistance to Marxist explanatory models makes this rapprochement possible 
and how, nevertheless, his fundamental principles are in ‘direct contradiction’ 
with those of the New Philosophers, at least as regards the allegedly centraliz- 
ing tendencies of the state and the actually diffuse, ‘microphysical’ operations 
of power. This leaves the Marxist question partially unanswered. In ‘Dissidence 
and Revolution’, through compressed recourse to the Althusserian category of 
dominant ‘ideological state apparatuses’, Lecourt offers a compelling corrective 
to Foucault’s apparently ‘directionless’ understanding of coercive social speci- 
fication and control. In Medocracy itself, however, Lecourt’s own conclusion 
reads like nothing so much as an endorsement of Foucault’s own (explicitly 
non-Marxist) agenda, one driven by attention, with only minimal reference to 
either class struggle or mode of production, to the precise ways in which ‘human 
beings become individualized,’ and in particular, to the role of the natural and 
human sciences in shaping the existence of thinking, working and loving sub- 
jects. What exactly Lecourt is advocating when he writes that we should strive 
to problematize every moral norm rather than ‘adhere’ to any particular ethical 
prescription remains a litte unclear. 

This impression of political uncertainty is reinforced by the curious rhe- 
torical organization of Mediocracy itself, written as if delivered to a young, 
disillusioned audience both sympathetic to French academic radicalism (a ‘you’ 
disgusted by the spineless mediocrity of current French philosophers) and yet 
ignorant of its basic history (a ‘you’ who will retain ‘no image of Althusser’). 
It is difficult, in fact, to say who exactly Lecourt 1s writing for. Students, who 
might be inspired by nostalgic evocations of an era when ‘politics alone gal- 
vanized us’? Old comrades, who will share his often elliptical memories of 
intellectual encounters and controversies, not to mention the heady atmosphere 
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of the Ecole Normale? Or simply jaded readers of the intellectual press? Indeed, 
it is at least a little peculiar that an author so outraged by the media-oriented 
writing of his opponents should have written what is, after all, a somewhat 
journalistic response, one woven together from autobiographical recollections, 
personal touches and a generally anecdotal approach to the relevant texts. As for 
Lecourt’s own abruptly dismissive assessment of current philosophical thinking 
in France, this too would be more convincing were he to make even nominal 
reference to any of the several genuinely innovative projects currently being 
pursued by his compatriots—Nancy, Lacoue-Labarthe, Henry, Rosset, Laruelle, 
Jambet, Milner, Cassin, Stiegler, to mention only a few. 

On this occasion at least, Lecourt seems quite happy to be preaching mainly 
to the converted. Those already inclined to scorn the sentimental moralizing 
of Comte-Sponville and his colleagues are likely to find Medlocracy invigorating 
and enjoyable but thin; readers looking for more sustained philosophical argu- 
ment are entitled to hope that Lecourt might return, m a future work, to deal 
more thoroughly with some of the important questions he touches on here. 


Peter Hallward teaches at King’s College, London and ıs the author of Absolutely 
Postcolonial (2001). 
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DISPATCHING LUMUMBA 


Who killed Patrice Lumumba? The Belgian government’s spokesmen were ada- 
mant when news of the murder of the Congo’s first elected prime minister was 
announced in February 196r: ‘In accordance with its policy of non-interference 
in the internal affairs of the Congolese state, Belgtum has absolutely nothing 
to do with the arrest, imprisonment, transfer and death of the former Prime 
Minister.’ ‘At no time were the Belgian authorities consulted.’ ‘Like you,’ Foreign 
Minister Wigny insisted, ‘I learned about Lumumba’s transfer in the press.’ It 
was ‘emotional Africans’, meeting ‘without any of their European advisers’, as 
one Belgian intelligence officer put it, who ‘decided to get rid of him. What 
were their motives? Revenge, tnbal hatred .. .’ Ludo De Witte, author of Crisis 
in Kongo, has trawled the archives of the Belgian Foreign Office, the UN, the 
Institut Africain and other collections, subjecting these claims to careful scrutiny. 
His important new book casts considerable light on the ways in which the West 
has subjected Africa to a self-serving blend of indifference and intervention. 
Brussels’ initial reaction to the winds of anti-colonial resistance blowing 
through Africa in the late 19508 had been complacent an orderly transition to 
home rule in the vast Belgian Congo might certainly be contemplated, at some 
stage, when the Congolese were mature enough, perhaps in five years’ time... or 
in twenty. In the meantime, the colonial administration would continue to over- 
see the extraction of the country’s cobalt, copper, tin, uranium, diamonds, gold 
and zinc by the vast Société Générale de Belgique and its subsidiaries. The 
model was one of dirigisme from Brussels, combined with extreme structural 
underdevelopment In a country that stretched over a thousand miles from the 
Atlantic coast to the eastern highlands, and nearly 1,500 miles from the north- 
ern savannah across equatorial forests to the copper-nich plateaus of the south, 
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there had been no attempt to create a coherent national infrastructure. Distinct 
zones were organized around regional poles of exploitation—the mines and 
their work camps in the Katanga province; diamonds in Kasai; palm and rubber 
products in the Congo River basin. Transport was geared exclusively to foreign 
investors’ needs. Education was minimal: in 1959, 136 Congolese children, out 
of a population of 14 million, obtained graduation certificates from secondary 
schools. Press and radio were naturally in white hands. Local chauvinism, trib- 
alism and linguistic differences were fostered. A fragile layer of some 150,000 
black &volués, in the social-darwinist language of the colonialists, were employed 
in the lower ranks of the civil administration; the top ranks were all staffed by 
whites. Order was maintained by the Belgian-officered Force Publique. 

It was the Congolese civil disobedience campaign of 1959, combining wage 
demands with calls for African representation—and only redoubling in the face 
of Belgian bullets and prison cells—that led to a change of tactics in Brussels, 
and the sudden offer of independence in January 1960. The example of France’s 
war in Algeria was too close at hand: Belgium could not stomach a call-up. 
A memo from the African Affairs Minister Harold d’Aspremont Lynden, tour- 
ing the colony in February 1960, noted the urgent need to create ‘a moderate 
Congolese government, that is to say, one basically willing to collaborate with 
Belgium’. The latter should therefore ‘““win” the [May] elections, by legitimate 
indirect means’. Behind the new government, things would carry on much as 
before: whites would still run the Force Publique and the mining companies; a 
Belgian adviser—or ‘prompter’, as the colonial intelligence chief Vandewalle put 
it—would stand beside every black government minister, Belgian troops in the 
crucial mining province of Katanga would be reinforced. 

Developments were anxiously monitored from the palace; the Belgian mon- 
archy, in de Witte’s account, was at the centre of the close-knit web that linked 
the Belgian elite, the Société Générale and the Congo, ‘woven together in 
defence of the colonial purse’. ‘Events are moving at a speed nobody could have 
expected’, King Baudouin now reported. ‘Tumultious forces have been set in 
motion, without sufficient numbers of wise and experienced elites to control 
and direct them.’ The King’s anxieties were justified: the elections, however 
indirectly legitimate, did not produce the right results. Lumumba’s Mouvement 
National Congolais—centralist, nationalist, and more or less imbued with a pop- 
ulist pan-African ideology—was the largest single party, and constitutionally 
entitled to lead the new coalition government in Leopoldville (now Kinshasa). 

Tall, slim, sociable, a brilliant orator, Lumumba was born in 1925 in the 
Kasai province, the son of peasant farmers of the small Batetela tribe. His own 
life exemplifies the country’s underdevelopment: after a missionary school he 
had to supplement his education by his own efforts, taking a correspondence 
course to improve his French. He became an évolué, employed in the colonial 
postal service in Stanleyville, active in the local cultural chubs and chairman of 
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the town’s Association des Evolués. Struggling to raise his young family on a 
salary quarter that of a white’s, Lumumba was arrested for pilfermg minute 
sums and spent a year in prison, subjected to a regime of floggings and solitary 
confinement, foul food, board beds, bare feet. Here he wrote his Congo, terre 
d’avenir—a moving picture of how his own energetic, aspirational social layer 
found themselves ‘overwhelmed by the problems of living and of hunger’, forced 
to send their children to school ill-clad and with only chikwang to eat; banned 
from the cinemas and the white districts, chafing at the curfew—'We are not 
chickens to be shut up in our houses when we have no desire to sleep’. Moving 
to Leopoldville, he got work as the sales manager of a local brewery and, when 
local political organizations were legalized, became a founder-member of the 
MNC. The 1958 All-African Conference in Accra was a radical inspiration: the 
goal of a unified, sovereign Congo extended itself naturally to the idea of pan- 
African sovereignty. 

De Witte’s book opens with Lumumba’s famous Independence Day speech 
on 30 June 1960. The newly elected Congolese politicians, Belgian elite and 
foreign dignitaries were gathered in Leopoldville’s Palais de la Nation for the 
ceremonial handover of sovereignty by King Baudouin to President Kasavubu. 
Baudouin’s address that day was a model of paternalism and complacency, and 
a paean of praise to the colonizing ‘genius’ of his notorious forebear Leopold 
II, responsible for creating an unrivalled system of forced labour that had Killed 
millions of Africans. While Baudouin spoke, Lumumba was seen scribbling a 
few hasty changes to his own speech. His reply came as a shock to the Belgian 
elite: independence was not a gift but ‘a struggle won, a struggle in which no 
effort, privation, suffering or drop of our blood was spared. Our wounds are too 
fresh and too smarting for us to chase them from our memory’. The moment 
established him as a thorn in the flesh of the Western powers: the threat of 
a radical and forward-looking nationalism upsetting what, it had been hoped, 
would be a smooth transition to a neo-colonial order. 

Congolese hopes for a peaceful transfer of sovereignty lasted less than a 
week. Confronted with his troops’ demands for the Africanization of the officer 
corps, General Janssens, Commander-in-Chief of the Force Publique, picked 
up a piece of chalk and wrote on the blackboard: ‘Before Independence = After 
Independence’. Enraged, the soldiers took over the camp, disarming their supe- 
riors. Lumumba, after trying to broker a compromise, sided with the troops. 
Recolonization swiftly followed. Belgian ‘prompters’ supported the province of 
Katanga’s secession from the new state under its local strongman, Tshombe. 
Belgian troops flew in to Leopoldville and other major towns, occupying the 
airports. With rabid tales of African atrocities filing the Western press, white 
teachers and administrators fled to Belgium or Rhodesia and international 
firms (temporarily) shut their doors. In desperation Lumumba—democratically 
elected leader of a sovereign state threatened with disintegration through outside 
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intervention—called for United Nations support to get the Belgian troops out of 
his capital and, especially, out of the Congolese province of Katanga. 

The Blue Berets arrived remarkably quickly, with the American Ralph 
Bunche as UN adviser. Their first act, however, was not to move against Belgian 
paratroopers, Katangan secessionists or their white mercenaries, but to disarm 
the Congolese troops still holding Belgian officers hostage at Camp Leopold. 
Lumumba himself set off on a tour of the country, Kasavubu at his side, to argue 
for a sovereign, united Congo. Approaching Elisabethville, the provincial capital 
of Katanga, the country’s elected Prime Minister and President were threat- 
ened away from the airport and refused permission to land. The UN forces still 
refused to act. Lumumba flew to New York to argue for international support for 
the integrity of the Congo and was rebuffed by the UN General Secretary, Dag 
Hammarskjdld. ‘He can play with fire if he wants to’, Hammarskjöld told the 
Congo’s UN representative Thomas Kanza, ‘but he will certamly get burnt.’ 

In the Congo, UN troops were still occupying the airports and other strate- 
gic points but had made no move to ensure national security; instead, without 
informing the Congolese government, Bunche and Hammarskjöld had flown 
to Brussels for private talks. In the absence of Western aid, Lumumba now 
decided to send the Congolese army (ANC) against the secessionists, calling for 
pan-African and, finally, Soviet support. At this stage, the UN moved to block 
the routes into Katanga, guaranteeing the secession. The few Soviet planes that 
arrived to transport ANC troops were grounded: the UN refused them fuel. 
Lumumba’s defiance would not be forgiven. On 26 August, Allen Dulles, the 
head of the CIA, telegrammed his station chief in Leopoldville: if Lumumba 
remained in office, he would pave the way for a Communist takeover. His 
removal was a prime objective, ‘a high priority of our covert action’. De Witte 
details the unremitting Western pressure on Kasavubu to stage Lumumba’s 
overthrow, including a brutally abrupt message from the Belgian Prime Minister 
Gaston Eyskens to Kasavubu’s chief prompter, Jef Van Bilsen: ‘Kasavubu has to 
kick Lumumba out’. 

Kasavubu’s announcement on 5 September that Lumumba had been stripped 
of his funchons as Prime Minister was clearly unconstitutional: Congolese law 
gave Parliament, not the President, the right to relieve a minister of his powers. 
The UN, however, gave decisive backing to the coup, closing the airports and 
taking over the radio station. UN troops encircled Lumumba’s residence in 
Leopoldville—officially, for his protection; in reality, keeping him under virtual 
house arrest in a city run by Kasavubu, preventing him from rallymg support 
in the rest of the country. Ten days later, a newly promoted Colonel Mobutu 
announced the military ‘neutralization’ of parliamentary government—the UN 
having disbursed 5 million francs to win over the Congolese army to Western 
designs. ‘Our independence has been turned into a cage’, Lumumba would 
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write in his final testament. Kanza was less poetic: ‘In brief, the Congo had 
become an international and, more specifically, an American colony’. 

But Belgian assistance was still important on the ground ‘We know the 
Congo’, d’Aspremont Lynden liked to boast. Alive, Lumumba was still too potent 
a force, threatening the spectre of a sovereign Congo that ran counter to Western 
interests; in Leopoldville there was no clear-cut alternative but rather a ‘nebula’ 
of power. At a National Security Council meeting on a1 September the CIA chief 
reported to Eisenhower that Lumumba ‘remained a grave danger as long as he 
was not disposed of. D’Aspremont Lynden cabled on 6 October: ‘The main 
aim to pursue in the interests of the Congo, Katanga and Belgium is clearly 
Lumumba’s 4imination définitive’. 

By the end of November, nationalist forces were regrouping in Stanleyville. 
Lumumba was smuggled out of his house, hiding in the bottom of a car, and 
started on the 2,000 km journey to join them. Torrential rains slowed his 
progress. In the villages he would be recognized: crowds came running and 
he was called upon to speak. Western forces were tracking him from the air. 
Crossing the broad Sankuru River in a dugout, he looked back to see Mobutu’s 
forces taking captive his wife and baby and the rest of the party, still on the other 
side. The Prime Minister went back to command their release and was seized 
himself. He arrived back at Leopoldville in an army truck, his hands tied, his 
glasses gone, bloodstains on his face. 

From then on, the prisoner was kept locked in a punishment cell at the 
army camp at Thysville, 150 km from the capital. There was no reply from the 
UN to his letters detailing his condition: held without charge with seven other 
members of Parliament, barefoot, in clothes unchanged for 35 days. ‘Despite 
everything’, he added ın a letter to his nephew, ‘several soldiers come secretly to 
try and help me’. On 14 January 1961, the camp mutinied, troops demanding 
their pay and threatening Lumumba’s release. Here De Witte produces compel- 
ling evidence to disprove the officially accepted Belgian version, based on the 
account by Jacques Brassinne—himeelf on active army service in Katanga at the 
time and later knighted by Baudouin—that the decision to transfer Lumumba 
to Katanga at this stage was taken by the Congolese alone. De Witte cites a 
Ministry of Afrıcan Affairs telegram of 16 January: ‘Aspremont personally urges 
President Tshombe to allow Lumumba to be transferred to Katanga with the 
least possible delay’. 

Lumumba and two of his colleagues, Mpolo and Okito, were driven out of 
Thysville in the pre-dawn darkness on 17 January, their eyes and mouths bound 
with tape. They were bundled into a small plane, then transferred to a DC-4 
at Moanda. They landed at the Hisabethville airport—now Lubumbashi—just 
before 5pm. As well as the Katangan ministers, half a dozen senior Belgian 
officers and civilian officials were waiting on the tarmac. The prisoners stum- 
bled down the steps, ‘their shirts torn, blood coming out of their mouths, their 
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faces swollen’, according to one Belgian officer. While a series of top-level meet- 
ings were going on among the members of the Belgian Bureau Conseil in 
Elisabethville—Katanga’s real nerve centre’—the prisoners were driven to an 
empty house near the airport, in the charge of a military police battalion under 
Captain Julien Gat. There, they were tortured again in front of Tshombe, his 
ministers and their Belgian entourage—‘Europeans’, according to Brassinne, 
being ‘dragged into events they did not control, receiving instructions as the 
situation progressed’. One of the Belgians noted that pieces of wood had been 
inserted under their toenails and fingernails. At ropm Lumumba, Mpolo and 
Okito were taken off ın a six-vehicle convoy: Tshombe and his Interior Minister 
Munongo were in the lead, Gat and another Belgian, Commissioner Verscheure, 
in the fourth car with the prisoners. They drove for some 50km through wooded 
savannah, turning off down a track towards the swamplands of Mwadingusha, 
near the Cornet waterfalls. They pulled up in a clearing with, on one side, a large 
tree. Illuminated by the car headlights, Verscheure’s men began digging the 
grave. The firing squad lmed up. One by one, Verscheure propped the prison- 
ers up against the tree trunk. Later, half a kilo of spent cartridges were collected 
from the ground. 

The next morning, local miners who had heard shooting during the night 
came across the clearing and saw the freshly dug mound of earth with an arm 
sticking out of it. Stories were already starting to spread. Police sealed off the 
area. Verscheure was called to a meeting with Munongo and his Belgian adviser, 
Tignée. They concocted a scenario: the prisoners were being held at a remote 
country spot, for their own protection; at a later date, they would escape, stealing 
a guard’s car; the car would get stuck in a ditch; the prisoners would continue 
on foot but would be recognized by local villagers and murdered on the spot. 
In the meantime, the bodies were dug up and driven another 220km northeast, 
towards the Rhodesian border. Another Belgian police commissioner, Gerard 
Soete, and his brother Michel, with Congolese assistants, hacked them to pieces 
there, plunging the imbs into a petrol drum of sulphuric acid, scattering bones 
and ashes to the winds. 

De Witte rightly argues that it is not just the Verscheures, Gats and Soetes 
who must be held responsible for the murders but also those who gave them 
their commands. Under Article 393 of Belgium’s Penal Code, he charges, an 
indictment for complicity in ‘acts intended to cause death’ is also applicable to 
the members of the Bureau Conseil m Elisabethville, and to those ultimately 
responsible for Belgian government policy: Wigny, d’Aspremont Lynden and 
Eyskens. Whether such an indictment should also be extended to the palace is 
impossible to say: ‘too many protected witnesses still refuse to talk, too many 
archive doors are closed’. The publication of this book in Belgium, however, has 
spurred the setting up of a parliamentary Commission of Inquiry to investigate 
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Belgian responsibility for the assassination, due to report this autumn. Whether 
this will produce further revelations is yet to be seen. 

The question remains: why was Lumumba such a threat? Despite the West’s 
proclaimed fears of ‘another Castro’, Lumumba had not so much as a well- 
organized nationalist movement at his disposal, let alone a revolutionary social 
programme. Western descriptions of him as (in Ralph Bunche’s words) ‘irra- 
tional’ and ‘unstable’ ring hollow, given the excesses they were prepared to 
tolerate from Mobutu over the next three decades. One difference is that Mobutu’s 
depredations were directed against the Congolese people, not against Western 
companies. If his overthrow in 1997 brought hopes of national recovery they were 
swiftly dashed: over two milion Congolese are estimated to have died as the direct 
or indirect result of the fighting between rival armies there over the last three 
years, while the UN forces in the country still merely police its de facto partition. 

Lumumba’s one overriding consideration was to establish the genuine inde- 
pendence of the Congo as a sovereign state which the Congolese would rule for 
themselves. He understood that the territorial unity of the country, under a cen- 
tral government, was the essential precondition for that; and, not alone among 
his people, he could not be bought. ‘Together’, Lumumba had declared in his 
Independence Day speech, ‘we will make sure that the land of our country really 
provides for the good of her children’, adding that ‘the independence of the 
Congo marks a decisive step towards the liberation of the African continent as a 
whole’. A sovereign Congo, dominating the whole of central Africa, would have 
been a natural ally for liberation movements in Angola, Rhodesia, South Africa 
and elsewhere. Neo-colonialist projects, too, might have come under threat. The 
possibility might have been posed of an independent Africa developing its own 
market, its own solutions. It is a continuing tragedy that the task Lumumba saw 
himself facing some forty years ago is still waiting to be carried out today. 


Linda Melvern is the author of A People Betrayed: The Role of the West in Rwanda’s 
Genocide (2000). 
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TONY Woop 


PUTIN’S COLONIAL WAR 


On 6 August 1996, three days before Yeltsin was to stumble through the espe- 
cially shortened ceremony inaugurating his second term as Russian President, 
Chechen forces suddenly attacked and recaptured a string of major towns, 
inchiding the battle-blasted capital, Grozny. It was the success of this assault— 
coupled with the unending and increasingly unpopular stream of Russian 
casualties—that persuaded Yeltsin to sue for peace, and within a month General 
Aleksandr Lebed and the Chechens’ military commander Aslan Maskhadov had 
signed the Khasavyurt accords, seemingly bringing to an end the brutal conflict 
that has been dubbed ‘Yeltsin’s Vietnam’. 

Five years later, Russia is once again involved in a murderous war m 
Chechnya, waged as before largely on a civihan population living beneath ruins 
or in ‘filtration centres’ that echo unapologetically Nazi concentration camps 
or the Soviet Gulag. But where the first Chechen war was widely unpopular, 
seen as a needless waste of lives and an unwarranted use of force, Putin’s war 
has until now commanded widespread support, as an ‘anti-terrorist operation’— 
the action of a strong state that means to rein in lawlessness on its periphery, 
no matter how daunting the task, and in so doing regain some measure of 
its former greatness. Yeltsin’s Vietnam has become Putin’s Falklands. Still 
more sombre analogies can be found: as Anna Politkovskaya writes in A Dirty 
War, ‘the tragic terrorist bombings in Moscow, Volgodonsk and Buinaksk [in 
September 1999] are far too rapidly coming to resemble another distant event: 
the burning of the Reichstag.’ 

Anna Politkovskaya has written on Chechnya for the Moscow-based news- 
paper Novaia gazeta since July 1999, and the present volume gathers her 
dispatches from the North Caucasus up to January of this year. The book has 
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been widely praised as a princrpled and unflinching exposé of Russia’s conduct, 
garnering the author prestigious awards from the Russian Union of Journalists 
and Amnesty International. Earher this year she was arrested, abused and threat- 
ened with rape and execution by FSB personnel in Chechnya, after she probed 
too much into allegations of Russian torture of Chechen civilians; here she 
braves the streets of Grozny despite the snipers and the high incidence of kid- 
napping, using the pages of her newspaper to publicize the names of Russian 
officials responsible for withholding supplies from refugees, and to wage a cam- 
paign to evacuate the inhabitants of Grozny’s old people’s home. A Dirty War is 
frequently devastating about Russia’s barbaric conduct of the war, but despite 
the author’s brave and honourable intentions, the book is shot through with 
the prejudices and incomprehension subtending both the current war and its 
historical antecedents. 

Russia has claamed dominion over Chechnya since the days of its Imperial 
expansion southwards beyond the Terek River—Grozny (meaning ‘terrible’ or 
‘awe-inspiring’) was founded by General Aleksei Ermolov in 1818 as a garrison 
town from which to conduct a steady pacification of the mountain peoples of 
the North Caucasus. This policy did not prove entirely successful, however: 
the history of the region has been littered with instances of rebelHons which 
proved hard for Russia to quell—the most notorious being the uprising led by 
Imam Shamil, which lasted from 1829 to 1859. Further uprisings occurred in 
Chechnya in 1905, and again in the Soviet period, in 1917-21, 1929, 1937 and 
1942—this last doubtless contributing to Stalin’s decision to deport the entire 
Chechen nation, together with the neighbouring Ingush, to Kazakhstan, whence 
they returned in 1957. 

Having earned a reputation for fractiousness, the Chechens were mistrusted 
by both Russian and Soviet authorities, marginalized from positions of power, 
the Chechens have, however, proved extraordinarily adept at living in the cracks 
between state authority, often flourishing in illicit trade networks and criminal 
gangs ın European Russia. In the years of exile, this impassioned resistance to 
alien authority combined with a forceful sense of national humiliation, and when 
the Soviet Union began to disintegrate Chechen nationalism expressed itself 
in urgent demands for full independence—backed by a prosperous Chechen 
diaspora. This double legacy of resistance to and successful subversion of state 
authority proved invaluable to the Chechens in the war of 1994-6, but—as ele- 
gantly chronicled by Anatol Lieven in Chechnya: Tombstone of Russian Power 
(1998}—t has also hamstrung any attempts to establish a viable state since 
then, and has given a sad degree of credence to clams that Chechnya’s only 
law is lawlessness. 

In 1991, the Yeltsin government was convinced that, were Chechnya to gain 
independence, the rest of the North Caucasus would follow and the region’s 
many nationalities—the Arabs called the area ‘Language Mountain’—would be 
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plunged into ethnic anarchy; the ‘domino effect’ might then spread to others 
of the Russian Federation’s national autonomous areas and republics. That this 
failed to occur can be explamed by their economic dependence on Moscow, as 
well as the continued dommance of local Soviet party and managerial elites. 
Apart from Chechnya, the only place where substantial autonomy of any kind 
(let alone independence) was actively sought, and achieved, was Tatarstan, which 
in 1994 negotiated with Moscow a separate federal treaty. No such compromise 
was ever contemplated by the then Chechen president Dzhokhar Dudayev, and 
Moscow initially preferred to support and arm Dudayev’s opponents, in the hope 
of installing a more pliable regume. The manifest weakness of this opposition, 
together with a string of hijackıngs on Chechnya’s borders, blamed on the sepa- 
ratists, provided the rationale for Moscow’s intervention in the autumn of 1994. 

Putin’s policy in Chechnya has replicated many of the features of Yeltsin’s: 
an initial pretext of dealing with lawlessness; an attempt to install a pro-Moscow 
puppet regime (this time headed by Ahmad-Hadji Kadyrov, the former Chief 
Mufti of Chechnya); and, of course, the presumption that the result would be, in 
the famously ill-starred words of Nicholas II’s Interior Minister Viacheslav Pleve 
m 1904, ‘a small victorious war’. But where Yeltsin’s blundering and brutal inter- 
vention was at least in part motivated by a concern to preserve Russia's territorial 
integrity, Putin’s was driven by a need to manipulate the fears and preyudices of 
the electorate, by cold calculation and bottomless cynicism—and by the Russian 
military’s burning desire to reverse the humiliations of the previous war. 

Politkovskaya is frequently illuminating on the pervasiveness of this cyni- 
cism, and what it might portend—as in the reference to the Reichstag fire, and 
elsewhere a description of Putin as an incipient Pinochet. She is also unafraid 
of comparing Russian police harassment and unlawful detention of ‘people of 
Caucasian nationality —Chechen or otherwise—to the Nazi targeting of Jews 
and Gypsies. Her account of the Russian military lays bare an unrelenting 
decline of morale and, most terrifyingly, of basic humanity—from the commer- 
cial explottation of war casualties by the private firm Military Commemoration 
Ltd. to the abduction of recruits to the front in the middle of the night from 
the rancid food with which soldiers are expected to fill fighting stomachs to 
random acts of terror and large-scale atrocities, such as the massacre at Novye 
Aldy. There are chilling moments here, such as an interview with Major-General 
Anatoly Shamanov, who announces that ‘kindness must have its limits... If 
the bandits do not understand our code of ethics, they must be destroyed. If 
someone falls ill, they hurt the patient by removing the affected organ.’ One 
of the most disturbing pronouncements in this idiom comes from Putin him- 
self, announcing on Russian television in early November 1999 that he would 
‘corner the bandits in the shithouse and wipe them out.’ 

There 1s much, then, in Politkovskaya’s book that is praiseworthy and even 
necessary: as Thomas de Waal writes in his preface to the volume, it is ‘the 
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nearest thing yet written to a correct diagnosis.’ However, much of the good 


work is unravelled by a few stray, but damning sentences. The process begins 


with such crudely prefudicial statements as ‘Ruslan is a devout Muslim. But 
you'd never know it. Not a single word, look or movement betrays his’ mner 
faith, let alone demonstrative green bandannas or cries of “Allahu Akbar!”’ The 
simplistic division between well-behaved, silent Muslims on the one hand and 
raging Wahhabite extremists on the other is paralleled by a division of Chechens 
into a peace-loving, pro-Moscow camp and rabid, extremist (and, naturally, far 
too vocally Islamic) nationalists: at one point, Politkovskaya refers to ‘the “Liber- 
ated” northern areas of Chechnya, a region opposed to Maskhadov, Dudayev, 
Basayev and all of their kind.’ The mere attempt to hump these men into a 
single category indicates a shameless ignorance of the politics of Chechnya 
between 1991 and the present—Dudayev representing the maximalist separa- 
tist tendency and Maskhadov the pragmatic approach quite visibly preferred by 
Moscow, hence the failure of negotiation in 1994, when Dudayev was in charge, 
and its success in 1996, when the Russians, having assassinated Dudayev, were 
much relieved that Maskhadov had taken over. 

Politkovskaya reserves a special tone of condemnation for Shamil Basayev, 
who has been Russia’s demon of choice since June 1995, when he and a busload 
of heavily armed fighters bribed their way several hundred miles into Russia, 
before reportedly simply running out of money ın Budennovsk. They seized a 
hospital, took 1000 hostages, and demanded the start of peace negotiations— 
which began only after a bungled attempt by Russian special forces to storm 
the building, in which over a hundred hostages were killed. Basayev then fin- 
ished second in Chechnya’s presidential elections of 1997, and was appointed 
Maskhadov’s Prime Minister before leaving the government, disappointed by 
the lack of official backing for his plans to unify Chechnya and Daghestan—and 
thus, he thought, remedy the former’s isolation. It was Basayev, together with 
the Wahhabite leader Khattab, who led a band of men into Daghestan in August 
1999. A month later, Politkovskaya went to Daghestan and encountered the 
imcomprehension and anger of refugees from the fighting, to whom she refers 
as ‘mountain women’. Two passages are worth quoting, both for their patron- 
izing ethnographic tone and for their more troubling implications: 


They are, as you see, very simple people. Some might even call them pmmrtive. 
However, they can see to the very heart of the matter, while we reman bimkered 
and confused by our compleres and sophistication These women speak with a 
decisiveness and clarity that we have long forgotten ‘Basayev is a bloodthirsty 
bandit and traitor and he has no place among normal people.’ Ther questions 
and answers expose Russia’s 1}-defined policies in the North Caucasus. Our own 
answers hint at some involved game we are playing, and it is never clear to 
whose advantage. “Things aren't that simple,’ we say. ‘Tt makes sense to negotiate 
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They smply cannot understand that Russian men are going to say nothing to 
Siberian mothers to explain how they are dealing with Shamil Basayev. They'll 
keep quiet as usual. Yet again they'll do nothing about Basayev and swallow this 
disgrace. Then they'll shield themselves behind clever words: discusmon of the 
status of Chechnya has been ‘postponed’, we must not increase tension by arrest- 
ing Basayev Madness. The women are right. As long as our men behave in this 
way, their war will never end. 


Within a few short weeks Putin began a war that supplied answers to all of 
Politkovskaya’s prayers: a ‘decisiveness’, shorn of ‘compleres and sophistica- 
tion’, an end to ‘ill-defined policies in the North Caucasus’, to ‘doing nothing 
about Basayev’, an end to ‘swallowing disgrace’. It 1s also, incidentally, quite 
extraordinary that a book which begins with an exhortation to Russia’s men to 
do their masculine, militaristic duty should then be lauded (on its back cover) for 
‘excoriating male stupidity’, when the war Politkovskaya seems so urgently to be 

Indeed, there are many more passages which point to this contradictory 
stance: for example, condemnation of Putin’s use of force, paired with blanket 
categorization of Chechnya’s democratically elected leaders as ‘bandits’. (If 
they're simply bandits, why not use force?) At one point Politkovskaya suggests 
Russia’s leaders should try ‘either focusing the war within clear lines or a local 
arena, or else halting it altogether—-when Chechnya’s borders have, with ter- 
rifying logic, been sealed precisely so as to do this. She notes that ‘the present 
“struggle with the terrorists” is spreading across the entire country and is becom- 
ing a deadly danger to many who have not the slightest connection with the 
terrorists.’ But the logic of the entire operation has been precisely to forge this 
link, to turn all Chechens into terrorists so as to give a mask of legality to a war 
designed to crush their aspirations to independence. Putin’s subterfuge seems 
to have escaped a great many people in Russia today, Politkovskaya included. 

This blindness to the national aspect underlies most of the weaknesses of 
her account. For example, Pohtkovskaya seems to see Kadyrov’s puppet regime 
as simply another instance of corrupt and ineffective rule—which of course it 
is—-but it is also more than that a regime imposed by Moscow, under force 
of arms, against the democratically expressed wishes of Chechnya’s populace. 
The smallest sign of Politkovakaya’s disorientation is that, in the tenth year of 
Chechnya’s struggle for independence, she announces in shock—as if it were 
merely a symptom of how bad the situation has become—that ‘Chechnya is not 
a part of the same country.’ 

Politkovskaya’s book is, in more senses than one, a Hagnosis of Russia’s 
ills: the horrifying parade of scars and suffering, the incompetence and brutality 
to which she testifies are not rapidly forgotten, and deserve far more attention 
than they are given. A Dirty War lays no claims to authoritative analysis—it 
is, after all, a book of reportage, of testimony rather than critical insight—but 
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even so it is deeply flawed, and symptomatic of a broader malaise. If one of 
Putin’s harshest and most principled critics turns all Chechen politicians into 
bandits or raving Wahhabites, ignores the fundamental historical fact of coloni- 
zation, objects to the ‘anti-terrorist operation’ only because of its geographical 
imprecision—in short, replicating much of the logic driving the current war— 
then there can be little hope of a cogent and well-informed resistance to it 
Worse still is the Western reaction to the Chechen war: as in NATO’s assault 
on Serbia, thousands of human lives are held to be of secondary importance 
to the maintenance of liberal values. In the revealing words of the translator, 
John Crowfoot, ‘the suspension of the constitution in that small republic puts 
democracy and free speech throughout Russia at risk. And that is a danger 
that no one can ignore.’ The reduction of a city of 400,000 to post-apocalyptic 
rubble, the immiseration and reduction to abject servitude of an entire nation, 
and the massacre of countless mnocents at Novye Aldy, Samashki, Alkhan-Yurt 
all this can safely be ignored, so as not to interrupt the charade of lies, theft and 
corruption the world’s leaders have been pleased to call democracy in Russia. 
Politkovskaya’s freedom to speak a tainted truth is meagre compensation for 
lives lost and ruined. 
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RECASTING RUSSIA 


MIDST THE CLOUDS of a ic farrago surrounding the 

attacks of September 11, the most significant immediate 

change in world politics has been largely obscured. The 

American bombardment of Afghanistan has relocated Russia 
within the international geopolitical order. Putin’s accession to power 
on the last day of 1999 was welcomed by Western capitals from the 
start. Blair sped to embrace him on Clinton’s behalf before he had even 
been installed by the manipulated popular vote of spring 2000, while 
relations between Moscow and its creditors in Berlin and Washington 
were held on an even keel throughout. But the operation that secured 
Putin’s domestic victory at the polls—the unleashing of a murderous 
second war in Chechnya—remained something of a foreign embarrass- 
ment. Although Clinton could freely hail the ‘liberation of Grozny’, 
for European sensibilities—at any rate on the continent—the mass 
killings and torture of Chechens was a troubling spectacle. Germany 
did its best to smooth over such misgivings, pentito Foreign Minister 
Fischer acting in the best traditions of the Wilhelmstrasse during 
the Armenian massacres. But public opinion—even occasionally the 
European Parliament—remained uneasy. 


Republican victory in the Presidential elections of 2000 promised fur- 
ther difficulties. Where Clinton and Gore had been intimately connected 
to Yeltsin and protective of his successor, Bush’s programme was critical 
of American complicity with the kleptocracy in Russia, and dismissive 
of the need to save Moscow’s face, pressing ahead regardless with the 
new version of Star Wars on which Washington had already embarked. 
Between European humanitarian hand-wringing and American real- 
politiker cold-shouldering, Russia under its former KGB operative was 
little more than an uncomfortable guest at the banquets of the G7. 
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Overnight, the destruction of the World Trade Centre changed all that. 
Once the US had targeted Afghanistan for retaliation, Russia became 
a vital partner in the battle against terrorism. If Moscow no longer 
rules Central Asia directly, none of the local strongmen can take stra- 
tegic action independent of it. Putin’s prompt decision to welcome 
B-52 bombers shuttling from Missouri to Kabul across Russian air- 
space, to give the green light for US mountain regiments to be flown 
to Uzbekistan and to put its bases in Tajikistan at the disposal of the 
American war effort, represented a diplomatic revolution. However pas- 
sive during the Gulf War, or eventually collusive during the Balkan War, 
Moscow has not joined Washington in an outright military alliance since 
the Second World War. The rewards of full compliance with Western 
designs have been immediate. Three thousand or so US casualties have 
put thirty to forty thousand Chechen casualties in their proper moral 
light—a bagatelle in a defence of civilization that requires a common 
struggle against terrorism in Grozny as in Manhattan. The hand of bin 
Laden, US officials now acknowledge, has been fomenting mayhem in 
the North Caucausus all along. Abroad, Putin has achieved apotheosis 
in the Bundestag, with a speech in German whose affecting unspoken 
message—Ich bin ein Dresdner—won more hearts even than Kennedy. 
At home, he has become the first ruler since Nicholas IT in 1914 to rec- 
oncile Slavophiles and Westernizers in a common patriotic embrace, 
as the suppression of banditry in Chechnya, vital to the first, becomes 
indistinguishable from solidarity with democracy, dear to the second. 
Chauvinist colonels and liberal intellectuals can now stand united in 
admiration for Russia’s new statesman, as once were champions of pan- 
Slavism and enthusiasts of the Entente for the last Romanov. 


Such echoes remind us of the need for a sense of history in looking 
at Russia’s place in the global order today. To grasp the likely range of 
futures that now lie before the country, it is essential to consider the 
world-systemic constraints that determine the space of political decisions 
and imagination in contemporary Russia—as elsewhere. But these only 
emerge in their starkest contours against the background of a millen- 
nial past that has shaped Russian state and society over an exceptionally 
longue durée, stretching all the way from the Vikings to the epoch of 
Brezhnev. The defining feature of this extended historical trajectory was 
the predominance of state-making over capital accumulation—not as a 
choice of strategy but rather as an organizational adaptation to a geopo- 
litical environment. What was elsewhere a chief capitalist function—the 
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continuous creation of production bases with attendant labour controls 
and distribution networks—in Russia traditionally remained the con- 
cern of state rulers. The underlying reason was always the same. The 
origins of Russia’s economic concerns were rooted in geopolitical com- 
petition with an increasingly capitalist West. Russia so often lagged 
behind and was in such dire need of catching up. 


This situation was hardly exceptional. All the most formidable agrarian 
empires of modern times—Ottoman, Persian, Chinese, Japanese, or 
Spanish—faced similar challenges and constraints. In every case the 
positional similarity of these states resulted in comparable splits between 
nativist and westernizing cultural reactions and attendant political strug- 
gles; periods of impasse and stagnation; alternating bouts of reform 
and revolution. Within this general typology, the key advantages of the 
Russian state lay in its combination of a relative cultural and geograph- 
ical proximity to Europe, with a huge territorial surface and natural 
resources. Historically, it started much earlier than any of its counter- 
parts on the path of Western emulation, and for long periods proved 
inordinately successful at it. Strategic parity with the West was achieved 
three times: in the reign of Ivan [V—‘the Terrible’—in the 16th century; 
under Peter I and Catherine II—hence both ‘Great’—in the 18th cen- 
tury; and under Stalin and Khrushchev in the 20th century. AIl three 
historical successes came at the cost of horrendous terror and coercion, 
as a fast-growing population allowed the rulers of Russia to treat the 
waste of millions of lives as the faux frais of state-making, mere demo- 
graphic ‘statistics’ in the expression attributed to Stalin. But all three 
were also reactions to external threats that were only too real. Russia had 
virtually no natural defences—only its size and climate stood between it 
and foreign predators. 


From Viking settlement to gunpowder empire 


The story starts in effect a thousand years ago, as the expanses of 
northern Eurasia were roved by groups of pillaging racketeers: Viking 
boat-nomads, Turkic horse-nomads. At some point around the roth cen- 
tury, these bands established more durable monopolistic bottlenecks on 
the major waterways linking the tribal peripheries of northern Europe 
to the centres of ancient civilizations in the Mediterranean and the 
Fertile Crescent. This was the general pattern of early state formation 
in Northern Eurasia, from the Baltic to the Volga, with the composite 
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Scandinavian—Slavic entity of Kievan Rus somewhere in the middle, on 
the banks of the Dnieper. The geography of the major river systems then 
determined which religious and political models were imported from 
the core civilizations by these barbarian peripheries. Latin Christianity 
spread along the Western shores of Europe; the Turkic nomadic chiefs 
of the Caspian—Volga basin adopted Islam from the Baghdad caliphate; 
while imperial Byzantine Orthodoxy travelled across the Black Sea, up 
the Dnieper, to the lands of Kievan Rus. 


The Mongol conquests of the early 13th century disrupted this geo- 
political configuration. A new tide of nomadic cavalry from the Gobi 
devastated the already declining civilizations of Central Asia and the 
Near East, whose ruins were then absorbed into the purely parasitic 
tributary structures of Genghis Khan’s successors. A hundred years 
later Moscow emerged as a far-off captive and diadoch of this Mongol 
system, as it decayed in its turn. With a mixture of luck, cunning and 
ruthlessness, typical of all successful states in this brutal period, the 
princes of Muscovy first wrestled from their nomadic overlords the 
power to retain a larger share of collected tribute, then slowly proceeded 
to enlarge their tributary base at the expense of similar competing units. 
Towards the late 15th century, inconclusive feudal warfare turned into 
the outright destruction of rivals by Moscow: the principality of Tver, 
the urban republics of Novgorod and Pskov, and above all—-much the 
most dangerous—the Tatar khanates of Kazan and Astrakhan. In the 
course of these struggles, the old pattern of occasional raiding by lordly 
retinues was transformed into systematic warfare and permanent occu- 
pation by standing armies. The winners were those who centralized 
faster, grabbed more lands and subjects, extracted more resources and 
so acquired more swiftly the new weaponry—muskets and cannons. 


It was in this period that the differences in institutional design between 
the emergent Russian state and the early modern monarchies of Western 
Europe were first described as a cultural chasm. Consider the colourful 
statement of a sixteenth-century English observer: ‘Wilde Irish are as 
civil as the Russies in their kind / Hard choice which is the best of both, 
each bloody rude and blind’! Russia was obviously much bigger than 
Ireland—and, happily for it, farther from England. But it possessed a 
much larger advantage, in the resilient imperial model that played a 


* See Charles Tilly, European Revolutions 1492-1992, Oxford 1993, p. 190. 
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crucial role in the first revolution from above in Russian history—the 
transition in the mid-16th century from a loose feudal confederacy to a 
centralized autocracy, reliant on a new standing army of dvoriane cavalry 
and musketeer streltsy infantry. Russia thus emerged in the front ranks of 
early gunpowder empires, organizationally akin to its unacknowledged 
half-brother of Byzantine inheritance—Ottoman Turkey.” A long-stand- 
ing misconception has regarded the infamous reign of terror of the later 
years of Ivan the Terrible as a necessary instrument of state-building, 
supposedly engrained in Russian tradition. The epoch was rich in abso- 
lutist tyrants: the Ottoman sultan Selim the Grim, lord Hideyoshi of 
Japan, the English king Henry VIII. Nonetheless the chaotic reprisals of 
Ivan’s oprichnina defy attempts to find a cumulative logic of class warfare 
or administrative calculation in them. The early Russian autocracy arose 
before the terror, in battle against Tatar power to the East. It was this new 
state apparatus that enabled Ivan’s madness to rage unchecked, with 
lasting damage to the cohesion of the nascent power, as the old boyar 
aristocracy was looted or scythed down. By the end of Ivan’s reign the 
Swedes had cut off access to the Baltic; within a few decades, invading 
armies from the West—first Poles, then Swedes—occupied Moscow itself. 


Absolutism and its discontents 


By the mid-r7th century it was already clear that, if Russia was to com- 
pete in European power struggles, its standing armies would have to 
be matched by a regular navy, and both would need rational manage- 
ment by a permanent corps of military and administrative officers. But 
it was not till the turn of the 18th century that Peter the Great brought 
the empire up to contemporary, Western-dictated standards of mili- 
tarism, enabling Russia to maintain a splendid parity with the more 
advanced predators of continental Europe. The key to his moderniza- 
tion of the Tsarist state lay less in its import of Western organization or 
technology than in its massive expansion—a tenfold enlargement—of 
a state-dependent nobility, forcibly inducted into new careers and ways 
of life. The Petrine reforms created a robust social vector for his absolut- 
ist edifice, but also, in Georgi Fedotov’s expression, split Russia into a 
thin nation of Westernized lords divided from a traditional Muscovite 


* The Ottomans, chief bogey of the West in this period, were several generations 


ahead of Russia in instituting the sipahi cavalry and janissary musketry (from the 
Turkish yeni cher\—new infantry). 
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people (narod), consisting of the rest of the non-aristocratic estates.’ 
This profound gap would persist down to the 2oth century, when it was 
finally eradicated by the calamitous social homogenizations of the Civil 
War and Stalin’s great leap forward. 


Peter’s reign put paid to Swedish expansionism and made Russia a 
Baltic power. But it also committed the monarchy to sustain high levels 
of socially prescribed consumption by its Westernized service nobility. 
It was Catherine the Great who clinched these, conquering superbly fer- 
tile lands in the south where Russian armies finally knocked off the 
last predatory nomadic horde, the Crimean khanate, and put an end to 
the internally disorganized Polish state. Munificent grants of lands and 
bonded peasants to the nobility brought a new swagger and cohesiveness 
to Russian absolutism. Catherine and her illustrious courtiers made 
big efforts to raise the productivity and efficiency of feudal agriculture. 
This was an explicitly aristocratic policy unconstrained by any bour- 
geois concerns, aiming to foster domestic markets and export outlets 
for the cash-crops generated on noble estates, alongside an expansion 
of serfdom that looked increasingly like plantation slavery. The Russian 
state had become a major European player, its ascent all the more 
spectacular against the dismal failure of the Ottoman Sultans to mod- 
ernize in this period. Catherine’s was the most successful enlightened 
despotism of the time. 


But, just as Ivan IV’s legacy proved no match for Swedish power in the 
succeeding generation, so Catherine’s empire reached its apogee just as 
the epoch of the French and Industrial Revolutions got under way in 
the West. Russian absolutism was able—just—to fend off Napoleon’s 
military onslaught, but the economic impact of Manchester and what 
followed was another matter. Even as its troops entered Paris, the 
basis of international power was shifting. However vast in scale, the 
acquisition of prime land followed by rapid agricultural colonization 
in feudal moulds was not enough to sustain the Russian elites against 
a rapidly industrializing West. Predictably, as the roth century wore 
on, Russia started to experience the problems typical of peripheral 
plantation economies—massive imports of luxury goods, increasingly 
unfavourable trade balances, persistent economic and technological inef- 
ficiency, constraints on domestic entrepreneurship, a demoralized and 


3 Georgi Fedotov, Tiazhba o Rossii, Paris 1982. 
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immiserated peasantry. Political reaction against this scene came first 
from younger top aristocrats, vaguely inspired by French revolutionary 
ideas. The Decembrist mutiny of 1825 closely paralleled the contempo- 
rary Liberal conspiracies in Southern Europe, germinating in discussion 
clubs and officers’ messes. The aristocratic rebels intended to use state 
power to legislate progressive Western norms. But Tsarism, unlike the 
Iberian monarchies, had emerged triumphant from the Napoleonic 
wars, and quelled the uprising with little difficulty. Russia remained a 
Great Power strong enough to batter the Poles, the Persians or Turks; 
and still capable of expansion to the East, in the backward regions of 
Central Asia. 


Industrial outflanking 


Against the West, however, it had now fallen hopelessly behind again. 
In the 18508, the humiliations of the Crimean War made it clear that 
the Petrine model of Russian absolutism had become obsolete in the 
age of Anglo-French industrial imperialism. Russia once again faced 
the prospect of catching up.‘ This time, however, it would be necessary 
to overhaul not just the state apparatus or the ruling elite but the 
whole economy and society. The inertia of the imperial bureaucracy and 
egoism of the entrenched nobility frustrated all attempts at sustained, 
modernization from above. An independent Russian bourgeoisie began 
to emerge and thrive in the late 1850s and 60s, but its rise was fettered 
by the world economic depression of 1873-g6—erratic rates of profit, 
huge booms followed by enormous busts—that led entrepreneurs, else- 
where protecting themselves by cartels or trusts, to seek security in 
bureaucratic patronage.’ Of the educated classes, that left only the intel- 
ligentsia as active candidates for a reconstruction of the country. Created 
by the reforms of the 1860s, this was a stratum of professionally edu- 
cated specialists, intensely conscious of its patriotic mission to lead the 
latest round in the modernization of Russia. By default it became the 
main source of political ferment in late Tsarist society. 


4 Ag a result of the same war, the Russian state’s closest kin, Ottoman Turkey, 
embarked on its own bout of Westernization in the 1860s. 

s Consider the line from Ostrovsky’s classical play: ‘Your Excellency, but how can 
you imagine a railroad consortium without at least one general on the Board?’. Note 
that in the Ottoman state the heady reforms of the Tanzimat era were also followed 
by nearly four decades of reaction, known as zulyum or ‘age of oppression’. 
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Structurally, the Russian intelligentsia of this period found itself caught 
between the lack of any opportunity to exercise political responsibilities 
(the autocracy remained too strong) and the paucity of openings to a 
comfortable professional existence of the kind that its Western counter- 
parts enjoyed (local capitalist markets remained too weak to absorb a 
large number of lawyers, doctors and technical specialists). This double 
constraint channeled the energies and frustrations of Russian intellec- 
tuals into artistic and philosophical pursuits, hot debates over reform 
and revolution, and quixotic acts of heroic despair—while the autocracy, 
paralysed by conflicting pressures on it, resigned itself to sluggish inac- 
tion or at best very partial reforms. It was only the third generation of 
the Russian intelligentsia that was given a chance to break out of its 
ghetto, at the turn of the twentieth century. Once again, the precipitant 
of change was Russia’s slide downwards in the hierarchy of international 
power. Defeat in the Far East by Japan, a country whose state-led 
modernization—also dating from the 1860s—had triumphantly accom- 
plished everything Russia had not, triggered the revolution of 1905-7. 
Defeat in the West by Germany, in a World War that shattered the 
Imperial armies, detonated the February and then October Revolutions 
of 1917. On each occasion, different intelligentsia-made parties were the 
only serious contenders for power. The winner proved to be the most 
radical and tightly disciplined among them, the only one capable of 
taming peasant rebellion and rebuilding the state, repelling foreign inva- 

gions and incorporating national i nUrgeaciee, to reconquer the larger 
part of the imperial territory.’ 


Rise and fall of a Soviet superpower 


At the crest of their unexpected victory the Bolsheviks realized that their 
hopes for revolution in the developed West were overhasty, and that 


£ For further discussion of the relatons between the intelligentsia, enlightenment 
and revolution, see my The Capitalist World-System and Socialism’, i Alexander 
Motyl, ed., The Encpdopacdia of Nationalism, vol. 1, New York 2001. 

7 Once again Turkey offers a useful parallel. After the defeat of the Ottoman Empire 
in 1918, a group within the military intelligentsia succeeded in repudiating the 
imperial past almost wholesale and mobilizing the peasantry for patriotic defence, 
with strong undertones of a civil war. The new Turkish state adopted the same 
German model of geopolitical mercantlism combined wrth an ideology of naton- 
alist republicanism. The Turkish military officers, however, unlike the Russian 
civihan intelligentsia, were ideologically msprred by French Jacobin traditions and 
mostly read Durkheim rather than Marx. 
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nowhere in his writings had Marı left a recipe for a functioning social- 
ism, least of all in a predominantly agrarian country like Russia. In 
the ensuing disarray, leadership was captured by the least educated of 
Bolshevik chiefs. Stalin used Marx’s rhetoric and eschatological vision, 
but in practical matters of state-building relied on his own brutal intui- 
tions and the example of other Germans—Ludendorff and Rathenau, 
architects of the Wilhelmine war economy. The Stalinist ‘revolution 
from above’ of 1929-34, collectivizing agriculture and launching the 
First Five-Year Plan, combined an extreme version of military mercan- 
tilism with the dictatorial institutions forged in the Russian Civil War. 
Party cadres, disheartened during the interlude of NEP and Bolshevik 
factionalism, suddenly felt inspired and flattered to lead another epic 
struggle—this time directed against the rural masses and nationalities 
whose interests the Bolsheviks were supposed, among others, to repre- 
sent. The intelligentsia too—much of it already exiled or repressed in 
the wake of the October Revolution—was now thoroughly broken, as 
the Party leadership around Stalin adjusted downwards to social recruits 
of cruder background and mentality. Believing themselves a vanguard 
entitled to suppress ‘backward elements’ blind to the direction of his- 
tory, these terroristic cadres would mostly perish in the subsequent 
Great Purge, when they were replaced by obedient bureaucrats—the 
promotions of 1938, who later became indistinguishable dull faces 
in the Brezhnevy-era Politburo. 


The all-out industrialization of the 19308, spurred by fear of capitalist 
encirclement, transformed the face of Soviet society. The scale of social 
mobility and cultural change experienced by those who came of age 
and survived through the Stalinist modernization was unprecedented. 
Millions of illiterate Russian and non-Russian peasants were reborn 
as industrial workers or administrative employees, with rudiments of 
education, living in urban environments. The speed of this transition 
induced in its younger cohorts feelings of genuine optimism and loy- 
alty to all things Soviet, along with ardent willingness to participate 
in grandiose civilian and military construction alike. The resulting 
social homogenization was widely taken to be proof positive of Marxist— 
Leninist predictions regarding the arrival of a truly communist society, 
without either class divisions or the trappings of national identity. The 
outcome was a dictatorial state geared to conducting heroic mobiliza- 
tions to achieve strategic goals, regardless of human or material costs. Its 
validation came with the Second World War, and long-expected assault 
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from the capitalist West. Unlike its Tsarist predecessor, the Stalinist 
regime passed the test of German attack with flying colours. Soviet 
industry vastly outproduced the Nazis in tanks and airplanes, the Red 
Army crushed the Wehrmacht, and Moscow seized control of Eastern 
Europe. Twenty years later, the USSR was matching the USA in atomic 
weapons and missiles. Within a generation, a decrepit agrarian empire 
had been transformed into a nuclear superpower. 


For a ‘late developer’ like Russia, these were incredible feats. To many, 
they seemed worth the colossal sacrifice of lives they required, eliciting 
a wave of local attempts to emulate them among the intelligentsia elites 
of other, weaker states of the periphery. For a while this produced the 
impression that the Soviet model was becoming a historically ascend- 
ant alternative to the hegemony of the capitalist West. The zenith of 
its prestige arrived during Khrushchev’s rule, when postwar recovery 
and the partial demilitarization of the Soviet economy resulted in high 
rates of economic growth and a significantly larger share of civilian 
investment. The launch of Sputnik—originally a purely military pro- 
gramme of orbital flights—became the period’s symbol of triumphant 
scientific progress. Politically, the subordination of the secret police 
to party authority and new debates within the top leadership over the 
future direction of the Soviet experiment ushered in the so-called thaw, 
in which all kinds of hitherto suppressed cultural and social aspirations 
began to find expression. 


The Party apparatus immediately—and quite rightly—felt threatened by 
the youthful enthusiasm of the sixties generation. These shestidesiatniki 
were generally too young to have suffered from the Stalinist terror 
but remembered the heroism of the War and the elation of 1945, and 
had entered adulthood in the optimistic, expansive conditions of the 
late 19508. Their hopeful expectations and romantic projects were thor- 
oughly socialist—or at least politically harmless: the emblematic song of 
the period promised the blossoming of apple trees on Mars. But their 
outlook was objectively subversive of the stolid and hypocritical realities 
of the paternalistic bureaucracy in place. The nomenklatura used all its 
power to abort the nascent youth movement and, in 1964, disposed of 
Khrushchev as too unpredictable a master for the times. Relieved of his 
rambunctiousness, the bureaucratic apparatus settled into a comfortable 
routine, protected by a set of formal and informal defences against sig- 
nificant change. It no longer had any heroic goals or ideology to offer. 
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So by default it now opted to promote the taming, philistine values of 
consumerism and personal comforts instead. Such a blatant departure 
from the Marxist-Leninist ideology had to be ritualistically decried in 
word, while being systematically implemented in deed. The result was 
inevitably a spreading atmosphere of cynicism. 


From thaw to collapse 


Since 1945 the Soviet state—designed for war-like campaigns and mass 
production of mdustrial-age weaponry—had entered a long period of 
peace, in which it found itself confronted with the tasks most unnatural 
to it namely, cost-efficient, flexible, uninterrupted output and distribu- 
tion of consumer goods and services. Its failures in this field are famous. 
But they can also be exaggerated. The leap in Soviet mass consumption 
between 1945 and 1975 was arguably tremendous, from extremely low 
starting levels. Why did it still fall so short of rising expectations? The 
answer lies in the rapid transformation of peasants into urban wage- 
labourers employed by the vast monopolistic apparatus of the Soviet 
state. By breaking up largely self-sufficient peasant households and 
pouring its disaggregated members into the harsh moulds of Soviet 
industry, bureaucracy and army, the State took on responsibility for all 
aspects of its employees’ social and physical reproduction: from health, 
education and welfare to food and clothing, sport and leisure. But simply 
providing the rudiments of these was not enough. Cold War competition 
ensured that the Party had to deal with the mighty—and consciously 
propagandistic—demonstration effects of Western consumption pat- 
terns. Attempts to curb the flow of cultural information about these were 
futile, not merely because of modern communications systems, but also 
because the ruling elite itself (even more so its children) proved eagerly 
susceptible to the temptations of capitalist lifestyles. Power, after all, car- 
ries the seduction of enjoying its material fruits. 


The political thaw of the mid-1950s was driven primarily by the collec- 
tive desire of the ruling bureaucracy to liberate itself from the intolerable 
work-pressure and precariousness of Stalin’s terroristic regime. But 
with the despot gone and pervasive fear diminished, the administrative 
system lost its major negative incentive—punitive central control over 
bureaucratic cadres—which had also been a major instrument for driv- 
ing through technical and political innovations. At the same time, all 
concentrations of educated urban wage-earners create a potential for 
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collective claim-making (witness the strike in Novocherkassk in 1962, 
or stirrings among the new Soviet-minted intelligentsia, ranging from 
the fad for the songs of Vysotsky to the tiny but vociferous circles of 
dissidents). Where open collective action is repressed, industrial work- 
ers still have plenty of ‘weapons of the weak’, from tacit slacking to 
outright theft or unofficial redistribution of goods and services. Those 
who believe that shoddy goods were an exclusively Soviet malaise should 
look at the quality of current American automobiles. But the Soviet state 
excluded the discipline and accountability instilled by market compe- 
tition: its overall organization of production was particularly wasteful, 
inertial and blind. 


In the 1970s, a conservative paternalistic compact with Soviet consum- 
ers could still be sustained, so long as Soviet stability appeared to form 
a soothing contrast to contemporary troubles in America. The windfall 
of petrodollars after 1973 subsidized the budgets of the Brezhnevite 
order, which included the expensive superpower pursuit of the latest 
armaments, space exploration and overseas clients. But already by the 
late 1960s the Soviet failure to race the Americans up to the Moon 
and the widening gap in the development of advanced electronics had 
pointed to looming troubles in the most sensitive areas of symbolic com- 
petition between the superpowers. The Soviet rulers did not resort to 
mobilizing campaigns in order to catch up. The bureaucratic apparatus 
was now so entrenched that any galvanization of sociey was beyond 
it. By the turn of the eighties, economic growth and social mobility 
were close to zero. The ensuing disillusionment, pervasive hypocrisy 
and individualistic opportunism had an immensely damaging effect 
on the Soviet citizenry: although largely unseen and unmeasurable by 
common social indicators, the decline in work ethic and civic morality 
of the Brezhnev era was to become a major structural antecedent of 
the post-communist morass. 


The end came suddenly. Constrained by the contradictions of its corpo- 
rate existence, the Soviet nomenklatura had from the time of Khrushchev 
intermittently toyed with various surrogates for market discipline and 
democratic accountability, without ever making the resolute leap to an 
alternative organizational design. Successive half-hearted attempts to 
reform finally became reality with Gorbachev’s perestroika, which in its 
first phase questioned the central controls over all areas of Soviet life— 
and then spectacularly failed to move into the second phase of installing 
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competitive mechanisms in either economy or polity. Frustrated at 
home, Gorbachev's head was easily turned abroad. Daydreaming of the 
figure he would cut in the West, he handed over Eastern Europe with 
scarcely even a tip to show for it, and was surprised to find himself 
cast aside without ceremony by domestic foes and friends alike. Even 
had it acquired a more capable leader, perestroika came too late, amidst 
increasing strategic pressures, advanced economic decline, administra- 
tive ossification and social demoralization. But the aged, embittered, yet 
still stubbornly romantic shestidesiatniki who finally got their opportu- 
nity under Gorbachev need not be ridiculed. They stood no chance of 
salvaging the Soviet Union, whose demise was written for all to see in 
the debacle of its satellites in 1989. But they helped to spare it a cata- 
strophic implosion, for without the reform communists (and, of course, 
the discrediting of the military in Afghanistan) the last rulers of the 
USSR might well have been disastrously reactionary chauvinists of the 
sort that proliferated in the final years of Yugoslavia. 


Great transformations 


The collapse of the USSR marked more than the failure of the Bolshevik 
experiment. It signalled the end of a thousand years of Russian history 
during which the state had remained the central engine of social devel- 
opment. From the early modern period onwards, the general trend 
in peripheral zones was towards a strengthening of the state, as ever 
more daunting challenges came from the West. Three times Russian 
elites rose to the challenge, constructing states capable of defeating 
the most daunting external pressures on the country. On each occa- 
sion, nO sooner was victory won, at huge cost, than the terms of 
competitive struggle changed, rendering it obsolete. Ivan IV’s successes 
were undone by Hurope’s first conscript army, spearheading Swedish 
expansion. Alexander I’s glory was outflanked by the industrial revo- 
lution, spreading from England to the Continent. Stalin’s empire was 
outmoded by the arrival of a post-Fordist world in the West. 


This time, however, something deeper has changed. Structurally, capi- 
talism is cosmopolitan by nature. But historically, men of money have 
always depended on men of the sword for aid and protection in creat- 
ing infrastructural conditions for their traffic that no individual capitalist 
could afford. This was so in the Age of Discoveries, when Genoese 
bankers subsidized and trailed the maritime expansion of the Iberian 
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Catholic monarchies. It was still so in the Pax Britannica of the 19th cen- 
tury, when the access of investors to all the exotic places of the earth had 
to be secured by colonial armies and administrations. Imperial states 
with their Gatling guns were needed to ‘pacify’ local rulers, tribal chiefs, 
warlords, bandits or local rulers; to tax, supervise and train the natives; 
to explore the local geology, ascertain natural resources, identify tropi- 
cal diseases; to build harbours, lay railway lines and telegraph cables 
around the globe. 


Then came the World Wars of the 2oth century and their consequences. 
The implosion of Europe in 1914 spread to the imperial peripheries 
in shock waves of revolts, decolonizations, revolutions and counter- 
revolutions. The mutual near-suicide of the colonial Great Powers, 
unfolding despite all their bureaucratic rationality and liberal institu- 
tionalization, opened a new cycle of state-led national development. 
In 1917 the Russian Revolution set the counter-hegemonic pattern for 
contestation of the capitalist world order, through the revolutionary crea- 
tion or reconstruction of peripheral states under the leadership of local 
intelligentsias. The aftershocks lasted until the mid-19703, when the 
United States paid the price for the blunder of siding with the relics 
of the French empire in Indochina, and the last sizable colonies, the 
Portuguese possessions in Africa, won political independence after long 
guerrilla wars. The Brezhnevite regime in the USSR, materially assist- 
ing the victory of both these anti-imperialist upheavals, imagined itself 
at the forefront of historical advance. In fact, these were the final epi- 
sodes of an epoch that was vanishing. A Great Transformation, in the 
full Polanyian sense, was already under way. 


This world-historical shift began with a severe crisis in the US super- 
power, while the USSR was still prospering. In 1968 the American state 
suffered military humiliation in Vietnam, coupled with a massive wave 
of domestic protests, both against the war and over the fate of its black 
population. The misguided attempts of Nixon’s administration to bol- 
ster its power and the US economy backfired spectacularly in 1973-75. 
Amid the acceleration of inflation, the oil crisis, and the collapse of 
the Bretton Woods system, Washington had to abandon economic and 
social mechanisms of regulation that dated back to the Great Depression 
and the Second World War. What eventually emerged from the turmoil 
of this period was the global regime of liberalized markets we know 
today. Struggling to overcome the crisis of the early 1970s, America 
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used its hegemonic position to marshal the resources of its numerous 
allies and client states in a system that would invalidate the model of 
nationally bound economic growth and Fordist industrial organization 
that had hitherto prevailed across the Atlantic world. In two decades of 
experimentation with new types of governmental and corporate policies, 
and search for new technologies and production-sites, there emerged 
that politico-economic regime which different schools of analysis have 
dubbed post-Fordism, flexible accumulation, or globalization. The new 
order had little to do with fashionable claims that bureaucratic regula- 
tion has been replaced with miraculous start-up firms and self-clearing 
markets. In reality the American-led thrust to demolish the economic 
barriers imposed by national governments shifted control to private and 
international bureaucracies, much less open to public political pres- 
sures; while intra-elite interactions evolved (or reverted) towards less 
formal networking, along Davos lines. By the mid-1980s, the outlines 
of an emergent globalized system were clear. The cycle of national 
development had continuously shaken the framework of capitalist world 
markets; but in the end, these proved more resilient and, contrary to 
Schumpeter himself, actually benefited from the backlash of revolutions 
and decolonizations. 


Russia’s downward spiral 


The undoing of the rigidities and constraints of the post-1945 period 
was experienced by the United States as a regime crisis, at a time when 
the country was still wealthy and institutionally robust. Two decades 
later, its poorer and weaker Soviet rival would succumb to a very similar 
sequence of pressures, with much more devastating consequences. First 
came the shock of humiliating stalemate in a war against Third World 
guerrillas—Afghanistan was strikingly similar to Vietnam—which set 
off rising military costs, followed by the loss of group confidence and 
emergence of conflicting projects among the ruling elite. These in 
turn released a wave of national and democratic protests (starting in 
Poland in 1980), as the country plunged into a traumatic economic 
crisis after several decades of prosperity which the rulers had pledged to 
perpetuate. A vicious circle was set in motion: less legitimacy, less insti- 
tutional capacity to govern, fewer resources. The American state could 
still muster the loyalty and reserves of its West European and Asian 
allies. The USSR faced exactly the opposite situation in Eastern Europe 
and the Third World extensions of the Soviet bloc. The Stalinist model 
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of military—industrial mass production (inspired back in the 1920s by 
the same American Fordism) was outclassed in the electronic age, and 
collapsed at the end of the 1980s—its severed fragments remaining 
comatose ever since. The project of national bureaucratically supervised 


autarky ended in moral and financial bankruptcy. 


The collapse of the Soviet Union removed the last trappings of post-1945 
geopolitics and so readied the new Great Transformation for full take- 
off. Globalization brings for most of the world a significant decoupling 
of the extraction of profits from the burdens of statehood. Corporate 
investors now enjoy a choice of nearly two hundred national states 
competing to attract them. Modern governments, especially in the non- 
Western countries, must assume the costs of upgrading infrastructure, 
training labour, providing welfare safety-nets, guaranteeing foreign- 
owned assets and security to extraterritorial market operators. Promising 
learners are offered tutoring and stipends from global monitoring agen- 
cies like the World Bank, plus the efforts of the spate of NGOs that have 
inherited the noble and naive causes of the missionaries. The unruly 
and the laggards are punished by marginalization and starvation. This 
is a regime that no longer requires formal imperial administration. 
National states themselves remain the essential supporting structures 
of the world-system, but the balance of power between states and mar- 
kets has changed. Among other seminal consequences, this means that 
war has become a dubious path of expansion—as opposed to retribution 
(regularly meted out by the North American hegemon)—and the tradi- 
tional idea of revolution as the forcible seizure of offices of the state by 
mass movements has been put out of court, to the extent that markets 
too obviously escape beyond the reach of national governments, espe- 
cially weaker non-Western ones. 


The regime of market globalization will endure as long as three main 
conditions are met: that the latest economic expansion continues; the 
US maintains its ideological, diplomatic and military hegemony; and 
the social disruptions provoked by the spread of market operations are 
kept in check by welfare or policing methods. Rebus sic stantibus, we can 
probably give the current form of globalization another ten years or so. 
But for one country more than any other in the world, the new order 
poses fundamental problems of historical identity. The Russian state 
faces perhaps uniquely acute dilemmas today, not simply because of its 
abrupt shrinkage in size, but because its major assets and traditional 
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orientations have been drastically devalued. Capitalism in the globali- 
zation mode is antithetical to the mercantilist bureaucratic empires 
that specialized in maximizing military might and geopolitical throw 
weight—the very pursuits in which Russian and Soviet rulers have been 
enmeshed for centuries. 


Implosion from the middle 


The Soviet Union was not brought down from without—the West stood 
watching in amazement. Nor was it undermined either from above or 
below. Rather it imploded from the middle, fragmenting along the insti- 
tutional lines of different bureaucratic turfs. The collapse occurred when 
mid-ranking bosses felt threatened by Gorbachev's flakiness as head 
of the system, and pressured by newly assertive subordinates beneath 
them. The eruptions of 1989 in Eastern Europe provided the demonstra- 
tion prod. In the process of disintegration, it was the particularly cynical 
apparatchiks of an already decomposed Young Communist League who 
led the way. In their wake followed the governors of national republics 
and Russian provinces, senior bureaucrats of economic ministries, and 
section chiefs all the way down to supermarket managers. As in many 
declining empires of the past, the basest servants—emboldened by the 
incapacitation of emperors and frightened by impending chaos—rushed 
to grab the assets that lay nearest to hand. Mingling with them were 
nimble interlopers, ranging from the would-be yuppies whom Ivan 
Szelenyi has wryly dubbed a ‘comprador intelligentsia’ to former black 
marketeers and outright gangsters. The luckiest few in this motley galère 
would become the celebrity post-communist tycoons. 


For the most part, predatory privatization—prikhvatizatsia—stopped 
there. With the removal of its central stem, the old Soviet pyramid of 
power fell into disjointed segments. The former nomenklatura sought 
to assert de jure or de facto property rights over public assets, but in 
the absence of effective state institutions could only succeed very imper- 
fectly. Quite rationally, if often at horrendous costs, some attempted 
to liquefy their fired assets and transfer the loot to off-shore havens 
abroad: the source of much criminal violence and many corruption scan- 
dals in the 19908. Many other managers, lacking exportable assets or 
viable alternatives, resumed Soviet-era practices with minimal ad hoc 
adaptations to generalized decline—shifting allegiances to provincial 
governors who had to cater one way or another to local industries, in 
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order to avoid complete socio-economic breakdown in their bailiwicks. 
Withdrawal from the monetized economy was a widespread response, 
unforeseen by neo-classical textbooks. Inter-enterprise barter and other 
monetary surrogates, embedded in regional networks of mutual elite 
dependency, became common—a formula for further corruption, as 
such transactions typically require political patrons, shady banks or out- 
right protection rackets. 


Meanwhile the mass of the post-Soviet population, caged in decaying 
industrial environments, struggled to maintain the modest routines 
of their life, to the best of their ingenuity and resilience: reporting to 
work, sending their children to school, taking vacations, hustling to sup- 
plement precarious household incomes with allotment agriculture and 
petty trade. At ground level Yeltsin’s Russia felt much like Brezhnev’s 
USSR, only smaller, poorer, more chaotic and unbundled. Most trends 
in Russian society of the 1990s were traceable to the 1970s or earlier. 
No longer contained within the Soviet framework, after 1991 they simply 
came into the open. Michael Burawoy calls these processes Russia’s 
industrial involution. 


Yeltsin’s achievement 


Economically, the restoration of Russian capitalism proved to be a ram- 
shackle and purulent affair, rife with crime and corruption, and dogged 
by deteriorating social indices. Gross national product contracted, wages 
plummeted and population fell through the 1990s. By 2000, a third of 
the population was living below the officially defined poverty line, and 
income inequality had trebled.® Presiding over this apparently dismay- 
ing scene was an aberrant product of the Siberian wing of the CPSU of 
old. As ruler of post-Soviet Russia, Yeltsin had real if limited skills: a 
master of court intrigue and the manipulation of subordinates, he could 
stage public displays of dashing improvisation and sheer will when 
the occasion demanded it. In other circumstances these would hardly 
have offset his obvious liabilities as a leader—brutish greed and incom- 
petence, drunken buffoonery, long periods of inertia. In an ordinary 
sense, little went right under him. After engaging and discarding Gaidar 
as champion of ‘shock therapy’, he was soon at loggerheads with the 


* For the latest data, see the Economist Intelligence Unts County Profile—Russia 
2001, pp. 30 et seq. 
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country’s first elected parliament. Dispersing it with a blitz of tank-fire, 
he pushed through an autocratic constitution with a fraudulent referen- 
dum, and then launched a disastrous war in Chechnya. At a nadir of 
unpopularity, he was planning a military coup to perpetuate his power 
when he was rescued by financial oligarchs, who hired American cam- 
paign managers to re-elect him. The chief event of his second term was 
a financial collapse that forced a suspension of payments on Russia’s 
foreign debt and a massive devaluation of the rouble. 


Nevertheless, Yeltsin’s rule was, in the sense that counted, an impres- 
sive success. In Russia the transition to any kind of standard market 
economy was always going to be a chaotic and protracted process. But 
its first condition was a political system irreversibly committed to capi- 
talism. This—by the end of his reign—Yeltsin had achieved. He was 
able to do so, despite the low esteem in which he was soon held by 
most Russians, because he enjoyed the support of the three decisive 
forces of the period: the West, the oligarchs and the intelligentsia. The 
first was, of course, the most important. American and European off- 
cials were under no illusions about him. In the words of a senior policy 
adviser of the time: ‘The only good thing about Yeltsin was that he was 
an anti-Communist’. But that was everything. No matter how blunder- 
ing, sleazy or illegal his actions, the Clinton Administration extended 
him unstinting support as the Guarantor of Reforms. Since Russian 
state solvency depended completely on Western credits, the IMF was 
instructed to ignore its standing rules of operation, and bankrolled the 
Family to the end. All potential challengers to Yeltsin were aware of 
the veto that the West now held over occupancy of the Kremlin, and 
none seriously pressed their case. For their part, the handful of finan- 
cial oligarchs who carved up all that was really lucrative in the economy 
owed their billions to Yeltsin’s tenure, and understandably protected 
him through thick and thin. 


Still, trump cards though the good will of Strobe Talbott and Boris 
Berezovsky might be, the regime also needed a modicum of social sup- 
port inside the country. This it found above all in the ranks of the 
former intelligentsia, whose younger and better located elements felt 
that they could finally recast themselves into a professional middle class: 
westward-looking, well-off and socially autonomous. The outlook of this 
stratum was naturally liberal, since it had to defend itself against the 
arbitrariness of a self-serving state bureaucracy, of which it had only 
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too much experience. But the liberalism of this aspiring middle class 
was westernizing in a much stronger sense than that of its predeces- 
sors in the 19th century, since the West was now not only the source 
of its imagery of a good life, but also of actual political and cultural 
recognition. The Russian population of less educated background did 
not matter so much, supplying at best a potential recruitment pool for 
a new elite of ‘normal European’ (po-evropeiski normalnye) Russians. All 
this reproduced a rather typical semi-peripheral situation: an aspiring 
Western-style middle class of professionals and small property owners 
undertakes to play the role of a traditional bourgeoisie in the absence 
of such a class that might self-consciously restrain and eventually demo- 
cratize autocratic power. 


In Russia this layer was bound to the Kremlin under its neo-tsarist 
tricolour by a double tie. Yeltsin, though a former Politburo member 
and hardly an intellectual, let alone a liberal, had risen to power after 
expulsion from the top Communist bureaucratic leadership, through his 
alliance with an intelligentsia-led bloc of ardently liberal reformers. It 
was he who had led resistance to the military putsch of August 1991, and 
outlawed the CPSU. Over and above this historic debt, Yeltsin’s legiti- 
macy and wherewithal—once he was in power—came largely from the 
West, to which for its own reasons the intelligentsia overwhelmingly 
looked. Thus, no matter how doubtful Yeltsin’s policies might appear 
to become, intellectuals could never really break with him. But over 
time divisions started to emerge. One section found profits and places 
in the new regime itself, as Presidential aides, staffers for media mag- 
nates, advertising executives and the like—merging, in effect, with the 
nouveaux riches or ‘New Russians’ tout court—while another remained 
torn by loyalties to earlier ideals, becoming increasingly disaffected. The 
outlook of these last found expression in the NI'V—Itogi—Segodnya—Ekho 
Moskvy complex, an ideological project whose finest hour came with the 
Chechen War of 1993, which it strongly opposed. So long as the only 
alternative was Zyuganov’s retrograde neo-Communism, they would 
stick by Yeltsin. But as his second term drew to a close, there was palpa- 
ble relief at the prospect of his departure. 


The Anti-Gorbachev 


Such was the context in which Yeltsin’s castling moves of August to 
December 1999—first appointing Putin Prime Minister, then resigning 
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to make him automatically President—stunned political competitors 
manoeuvering to succeed him in the elections of spring 2000. The 
intrigue was probably designed by the Kremlin’s well-rewarded spin doc- 
tors or ‘political technologists’ (as this new breed of Russian intellectual 
mercenaries prefer to call themselves) in the first instance to protect the 
‘Family —Yeltsin and his daughters, chamberlains like Chubais, and 
the leading oligarchs—against the risk of future legal action. Putin’s 
first act in office was to grant his patron immunity from prosecution. In 
appearance, the hand-picking by the President of his successor looked 
much like the time-honoured Mexican practice of the dedazo. But the 
PRI procedure, of course, depended on an institutional stability that 
was nowhere in sight. There had seemed little chance it would work so 
smoothly in Russia. 


Timely explosions in Moscow and skirmishes in Daghestan changed 
everything. Within a month of becoming Prime Minister, Putin was 
waging an all-out second war on Chechnya to halt these outrages. The 
campaign—heavy bombers, tanks and artillery, massed regiments—had 
plainly been long and meticulously prepared. By the time Yeltsin handed 
over the Presidency to him, Putin was claiming to have crushed a terror- 
ist secession threatening the lives of ordinary people, and the integrity of 
the country. His poll ratings skyrocketed within weeks, from near zero 
to imminent landslide. Prospective contenders for the spoils of Yeltsin’s 
demise instead hurried to jump on an unexpected bandwagon. In the 
spring of 2000 Putin was elected President by a margin far exceeding 
any vote for Yeltsin. 


In style, the KGB colonel suddenly lofted to head-of-state projects the 
image of a paradigmatic anti-Gorbachev. Russians now have a leader 
who talks little, exudes macho fitness and professional harshness, 
dislikes reporters and parliamentary chatterboxes, praises the military— 
industrial complex, uses unrestrained force against ethnic separatists, 
and stands for national discipline. But in substance, it is the contrast 
with Yeltsin that is the more striking. Indeed politically, Putin’s for- 
mula of power in some ways inverted that of his predecessor. The West, 
once assured that continuity of restoration was not in question, took 
more distance from the new incumbent, for reasons already touched 
on—Europeans cavilling at the slaughter in Chechnya, Americans turn- 
ing away from IMF bail-outs and the rituals of multilateralism. Much 
of the intelligentsia, though considerably quieter about the second than 
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the first war against the Chechens, could not overcome its mistrust of an 
officer from the secret police, who never broke the Soviet corporate code. 
The oligarchs, accustomed to a more or less free hand under Yeltsin, 
were less comfortable under a ruler who showed no compunction in 
resorting to threats or arrests to bring them to heel. 


But set against relative political disinvestment on this side of the ledger 
was a broader base of popular support, firmer control of institutional 
apparatuses and better economic climate than Yeltsin had ever enjoyed. 
The Duma that had been a constant thorn in Yeltsin’s side was now a 
tame assembly, with a bland Presidential majority formed of subordi- 
nate bureaucrats hastily recruited during Putin’s march to triumph at 
the ballot box. Provincial governors, many of whom had become virtu- 
ally autonomous local potentates in the days when Yeltsin was in his 
cups, have been capped with a set of ‘plenipotentiaries’ from the centre. 
Independent broadcasting has been harassed or neutered—the Kremlin 
taking control of what was once Gusinsky’s empire, and using the ever 
more venal mass media to discredit or silence potential opposition. Such 
ongoing recentralization of the Russian state has been much assisted by 
the economic windfall of the last two years—a fivefold depreciation of 
the ruble since the default of 1998, and steep rise in oil prices. In 2000, 
for the first time since the collapse of the Soviet Union, the budget was 
in the black, there was a trade surplus, and economic growth of 8 per 
cent was recorded. This is still a fragile recovery, but enough to be felt at 
all levels of society. 


Common Russians have therefore continued to feel content with their 
new sober, diligent president. This is not deep support, but popularity 
by default—others politicians left on the Russian scene appearing 
vainglorious talkers or corrupt manipulators, without credible alterna- 
tives. The silent majority of Russians are mostly atomized middle-aged 
individuals, beaten-down, unheroic philistines trying to make ends 
meet as decently as they can. They have lived through twenty years 
of betrayed expectations: the deadening twilight of Brezhnevism, the 
illusory excitements of perestroika, the factional corruption and cyni- 
cism of the Yeltsin years. They are profoundly tired and resistant to any 
public mobilizing. Nor is the Russian intelligentsia that once served 
as the principal catalyst of an active public life in much better shape. 
In the past decade much of it has been demoralized and undone as 
a social force by the drastic reduction of its professional sustenance 
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in virtually non-paying jobs (a professor at Moscow University earns 
$80 a month), by the corrosive venality of culture and business 
in the new age and, perhaps most of all, by the loss of its moral 
independence, as so many projects for making Russia a ‘normal’, pros- 
perous and democratic society turned into a shameful travesty and 
betrayal of national self-identity. Current polls show that not one of the 
officially established parties enjoys any recognition whatever among 
the younger generation of Russians. 


Stability and Chechnya 


Such are the circumstances in which Putin, with two-thirds of the popu- 
lation steadily behind him, could also command the support of such 
an unlikely constellation as Alexander Solzhenitsyn, Mikhail Gorbachev, 
Yegor Gaidar, Roy Medvedev, Tatiana Tolstaya. Little in his perform- 
ance in office has justified particularly high expectations. Corporate tax 
reform, limited economic deregulation, and the first steps in the pri- 
vatization of land are under way. On the other hand, military reform 
has so far stalled over lack of funds and the inability of the top brass to 
agree on their longer-term interests. Internationally, the sinking of the 
Kursk, the futility of Russia’s role in the Balkans, and the refusal of the 
German government to write off Soviet debts, were the main features of 
the first year of Putin’s Presidency. A mediocre record, however, is no 
real drawback when the main claim a government makes to its people is 
to be giving them stability. This is Putin’s watchword, and the key to the 
breadth of popular acceptance of him. 


Stability, however, is always relative. To most Russians Putin’s rule, 
compared with Yeltsin’s, may for the moment appear tranquil and 
methodical. But there is a canker in this fruit. Two years after its tanks 
blasted through the shell of Grozny once again, the Russian Army 
is mired deeper than ever in the quagmire of Chechnya.’ The multi- 
plication of its massacres and cruelties has only hardened guerrilla 
resistance against Moscow. Casualties among its brutalized conscripts 
are approaching the levels of 1996, when it was driven out of the coun- 
try. Probably the best Putin can hope for is a perennial blockade of the 
mountainous parts of Chechnya, where the resistance is unbeatable, 


9 For background, see my ‘Che Guevaras in Turbans’, NLR I/a37, Sept-Oct 1999, 
PP- 3-27. 
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and a dispersal of the population of the plains into a second internal 
diaspora. But diaspora breeds nationalism too, unless its leaders are 
assiduously bribed. To avert looming fiasco in Chechnya would require 
Moscow to switch from crude repression by its bulky and demoralized 
army to more sophisticated imperial tactics of indirect rule. Historically, 
however, the Russian bureaucracy—whether under the Tsars or Stalin, 
Yeltsin or Putin—has invariably sought to rule this frontier tribal society 
by harsh, direct coercion. Today, after a decade of perfidy and violence, 
Chechen hatred of Moscow is unlikely to be easily disarmed. 


Riding to power on what was held out as victory in Chechnya, Putin is 
vulnerable to a bloody stalemate or defeat. If so far ordinary Russians 
have followed him, their outlook is foreign to imperial pursuits or 
national revanchism. They will approve the war in Chechnya only so 
long as the conscripts are not their sons, but only youths adrift from 
tough proletarian suburbs with neither the money nor minimal skills 
to escape the draft. The experience of Vietnam and Afghanistan shows 
how little such initial support can be relied on. The intelligentsia is even 
less dependable. Russian liberals, to the extent that their primary iden- 
tification is with the West, find themselves culturally cut off from the 
rest of the population. They cannot put together a wider political bloc 
glued by nationalist sentiments and at the same time have a reasonable 
expectation of being accepted in Europe, as the more successful post- 
socialist intelligentsias of Poland, Hungary, or the Baltic states have 
done. Socially and geographically isolated in Moscow, St Petersburg 
and a few other cities, Russian intellectuals remain prey to guilt at 
their semi-collusion with the slaughter in Chechnya, and likely to break 
ranks sooner than any other group. By this summer, it looked as if 
Putin would be bound to seek a distraction from a war he could neither 
win nor abandon. 


Operation Enduring Freedom 


This was the situation in which the planes of September 11 came like 
manna from heaven. Providentially, the carnage in Chechnya now 
became a front-line of the battle fought by the entire international com- 
munity against terrorism. The West, still murmuring of the need for a 
peaceful settlement, muted all criticism of the Russian war effort. The 
intelligentsia, taking its cue from the West, rallied to the cause of civi- 
lization against a barbaric fundamentalism. The Kremlin, setting aside 
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long-standing prejudices, welcomed the American war machine into its 
Central Asian backyard. A page in diplomatic history is being turned. 


‘Operation Enduring Freedom’ poses more starkly than any other devel- 
opment since the collapse of the USSR the question of Russia’s future 
within the world of globalized capitalism. Twice before it recovered, 
after shattering blows, larger than ever as a territorial empire. This time, 
however, the fall has been more drastic than in the r7th or early aoth 
centuries, and there is no going back to earlier ways. Historically, the 
tug has been pulled out from under its traditional pattern of strategic 
recovery. Today another bout of statist reorganization to restore Russia's 
geo-political pre-eminence would be an anachronism. With the end of 
the Cold War and the passing of the Soviet Union, Russia is at a histori- 
cal nadir. Its demented hammering of the tiny enclave of Chechnya—a 
few hundred square miles, a few hundred thousand natives—can only 
be seen as a pathetic, unconscious compensation for the enormous 
losses it has suffered in its Slav homelands, where the amputation of the 
Ukraine and White Russia has reduced Moscow to a smaller perimeter 
than in the days of Boris Godunov: a shock so vast that the state still 
acts as if it feels these limbs twitching. The terrible shrinkage is not just 
territorial, but demographic. Ten centuries of population increase have 
gone into reverse. Today, Russia has fewer inhabitants than Pakistan. Of 
the classical assets of a major state, it has only a rusting nuclear arsenal, 
useless for what external operations are left to it—petty meddling or bul- 
lying in the Caucasus or Turkestan. Now it has given up the pretension 
to a monopoly of interference even there. 


The reason for such new-found modesty is not hard to seek. The post- 
Soviet state is tightly constrained by a drastic loss of financial autonomy. 
Foreign debt makes Moscow a hostage of the West in a way it has his- 
torically never been before—not even when a declining tsarism was 
forced to ally with its international lenders, abandoning its geopolitical 
rivalry with the British Empire and France, in the run-up to 1914. A 
century later the economic dependency of Russia goes beyond the gen- 
eral weakening of peripheral states vis-à-vis global firms and markets. 
With a quarter of its budget absorbed by debt repayments, the room for 
policy manoeuvre in Moscow is now extraordinarily limited. The apogee 
of American influence on the internal political system, which reached 
remarkable lengths under Yeltsin, has passed, along with the emergency 
loans from the IMF that secured it. But this is still a regime kept on 
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a tight external leash. The West has, of course, to keep up diplomatic 
appearances—treating the incumbent in the Kremlin with proper out- 
ward respect, expressing occasional misgivings about the conduct of 
the authorities, etc—the better to conserve a facade of independence 
which has lost so much of its substance.” The underlying realities could 
already be seen in the complete inability of Moscow to resist NATO 
expansion to its borders (in breach of Bush Sr’s promises), to do any- 
thing, finally, except implement Washington’s will in the Balkan War, or 
to put up more than token opposition to abolition of the ABM Treaty. In 
opening Russian airspace to American bombers and Uzbek bases to US 
troops, Putin has decided to make a cooperative virtue of what was till 
now a reluctant necessity. 


But if the imperial option is closed, what of the prospects for modern 
capitalism in Russia? There is little doubt that some of the conditions 
for more normal patterns of accumulation are gradually emerging— 
this is one of the meanings of the ‘new stability’. But the majority of 
Russian enterprises are redundant to world markets, remaining depend- 
ent on high levels of domestic protection. Russian labour, though cheap 
compared with the West, is costlier and more undisciplined than huge 
and widely available pools in the Third World. The country is currently 
attractive to Western corporations only as an export platform for raw 
materials and a potential concentration of consumers. Industrial output 
fell by half over the past decade. Russia has become once again a typi- 
cal peripheral producer of primary commodities, with little competitive 
manufacturing capacity and primitive levels of services. Its principal 
exports today are oil to Germany, gas to Italy, prostitutes to Turkey, 
capital to Cyprus. If this pattern were to continue, Putin’s regime might 


Russians are not oblivious to this reality. It is a sign of more authontarian times 
that the famed counterculture of political jokes has reappeared m Putin’s Russia. 
Last December, when the tune of the old Soviet anthem was restored (Sergei 
Mikhalkov, Stalin’s poet laureate, was actually still alive to amend—very sHghtly— 
his erstwhile text}, a splendidly complex joke appeared on the net. President Putin 
receives a phone call from the top manager of Coca-Cola proposing that the red 
flag of the USSR be restored too, replacing only the hammer and sickle with 
the logo Always Coca-Cola, in exchange for a consideration that would allow the 
Russian government to resume payment of pensions. Hin moment!, repHes the 
President in his excellent German, pushes the mute button on the phone and calls 
his Prime Minister on another line: ‘Kasyanov, we have a serious bidder here. 
Remind me, when does our current promotional agreement with Aquafresh for the 
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come to look rather like the larger Latin American countries of old—a 
strongman with an electoral facade, operating within an informal US 
jurisdiction; dealing with local caciques at very low levels of internal 
taxation, but extracting enough mineral wealth to keep foreign bond- 
holders at bay and the coffers of a central coercive apparatus replenished. 
In sum, a kind of Porfiriato, without its developmental spirit—but also 
without its simmering but diffuse popular discontent. 


Yet the genetic code of imperial states does not change so easily. The 
reflexes of centuries are embedded in a Russian bureaucracy that, unbe- 
lievably, actually expanded in numbers under Yeltsin. Under further 
globalization, the supply of military protection could itself become a 
marketable commodity, as it was in the early modern world. Russian 
armies have always been conscript forces, but today there is talk of 
creating a professional military establishment. If that were ever to mate- 
rialize, it could have a promising mercenary future in front of it—the 
state undertaking, for a fee, the risks and brutalities of imposing stability 
in some of the nastiest hot-spots of the world. Such an outcome would be 
very Russian indeed—looking like Turkey or Merico in the beginning, 
but then applying coercion for different purposes. If Putin emerges as 
even a moderately successful ruler, the likely outcome over the next ten 
years will be a protectionist, semi-authoritarian, inescapably corrupt but 
somewhat better-off Russia, helping to police the remnants of an unsta- 
ble former empire. The West has every reason to look to it for assistance 
in keeping this part of the world under the lid. Naturally, whatever else 
endures on either side of the Oxus, it is unlikely to be freedom. 
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MIKE DAVIS 


THE FLAMES OF NEW YORK 


Lower Manhattan was soon a furnace of crimson flames, from which 
there was no escape. Cars, railways, ferries, all had ceased, and 
never a light it the way of the distracted fugitives in that dusky con- 
fusion but the ght of burning . . . Dust and black smoke came 
pouring into the street, and were presently shot with red flame.’ 


HIS IMAGE, part of a long warning note about the ‘Massacre 

of New York’, slumbered for nearly a century on a back 

shelf of the New York Public Library. H. G. Wells, that social- 

ist Nostradamus, penned it in 1907. The American edition 
of his War in the Air includes an extraordinary illustration (is it not 
from CNN?) of a firestorm devouring Wall Street, with Trinity Church 
smouldering in the background. Wells also offered some shrewd and 
unfriendly thoughts about New York’s messianic belief in its exemption 
from the bad side of history. 


For many generations New York had taken no heed of war, save as a thing 
that happened far away, that affected prices and supplied the newspapers 
with exciting headlines and pictures. The New Yorkers felt that war in 
their own land was an impossible thing .. . They saw war as they saw his- 
tory, through an iridescent mist, deodorized, scented mdeed, with all its 
essential cruelties tactfully hidden away. They cheered the flag by habit and 
tradition, they despised other nations, and whenever there was an inter- 
national difficulty they were intensely patriotic, that ıs to say, they were 
ardently against any native politician who did not say, threaten, and do 
harsh and uncompromising things to the antagonist people.” 


When a foreign policy dominated by the Trusts and Monopolies entan- 
gles America in a general War of the Powers, New Yorkers, still oblivious 
to any real danger, rally to flags, confetti and an imperial Presidency. 


And then suddenly, into a world peacefully busied for the most part upon 
armaments and the perfection of explosives, war came . . . The immediate 
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effect on New York . . . was merely to mtenmfy her normal vehemence. 
Great crowds assembled . . . to Hsten to and cheer patriotic speeches, and 
there was a veritable epidemic of little flags and buttons .. . strong men 
wept at the mght of the national banner .. . the trade in small arms was 
enormously stimulated ... and it was dangerous not to wear a war button 
... One of the most striking facts historically about this war, and one 
that makes complete the separation between the methods of warfare and 


democracy, was the effectual secrecy of Washington ... They did not bother 
to confide a single fact of their preparations to the public. They did not 


even condescend to talk to Congress. They burked and suppressed every 
inquiry. The war was fought by the President and the Secretary of State in 
an entirely autocratic manner. 


But the Americans, blinded by the solipsistic delusion that they live 
in a history solely of their own making, are easy targets for that 
scheming New Assyria: Wilhelmine Germany. Surprise-attacked by the 
Imperial zeppelin fleet, ragtime New York becomes the first modern 
city destroyed from the air. In a single day, haughty Manhattanites are 
demoted to slaughtered natives. 


As the airships sailed along they smashed up the cty as a child will shatter 
its cities of brick and card. Below they left ruins and blazing conflagrations 
and heaped and scattered dead: men, women and children mixed together 
as though they had been no more than Moors, or Zulus, or Chinese. 


I 


The Mask. Look at the Mask. 
Sand, Crocodile, and Fear above New York. 
Federico García Lorca* 


If Wells, looking through his Edwardian spyglass, foresaw the end 
of American exceptionalism in eerily accurate focus, his is only one 
of myriad visions hurled back at us since the World Trade Centre 
became the womb of all terror. Lorca’s New York poems, for example, 
are so saturated with fear and prophecy that he originally entitled 
them ‘Introduction to Death’. On the original Black Tuesday in 1929, 
the Andalusian poet wandered through the canyons of Wall Street, 


! H. G. Wells, The War in the Air, New York 1908, pp. 210-0; hereafter wa. 
2 wa, pp. 181-82. 3 wa, pp. 182-83, 186, and an. 
4 ‘Dance of Death’ (1929). See Poet in New York, New York 1998, p. 41. 
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watching in amazement as ruined investors flung themselves from win- 
dows of monstrous buildings. ‘The ambulances collected suicides’, he 
wrote, ‘whose hands were full of rings.’ Amidst the ‘merciless silence of 
money’, Lorca ‘felt the sensation of real death, death without hope, death 
that is nothing but rottenness.’ It was easy, then, for him to visualize the 
inevitable destruction of lower Manhattan by ‘hurricanes of gold’ and 
‘tumults of windows’—a Gypsy intuition, perhaps, of the deadly black 
cloud that engulfed Wall Street in September.’ Or maybe the deathcloud 
was actually that ‘storm blowing from Paradise .. . piling wreckage upon 
wreckage’ that Walter Benjamin warned about.® In either case, it was 
not only ‘what we call progress’ (that is to say, the real history of the 
American imperium in the Middle East) that has blown back, but also all 
of our imagined catastrophes, vengeful angels and days of reckoning. 


The walled suburb on End of History Lane turned out to be only one 
subway stop from The War of the Worlds. The fatwa from a cave in 
Afghanistan sent amock every invader and monster that ever thrilled 
fans of Amazing Tales or Universal Pictures. Wells’s zeppelins rain fiery 
death on Wall Street. King Kong and Godzilla pulverize Fifth Avenue. 
Extraterrestrials broil Soho in brimstone and pitch. Nightmare spores 
turn Radio City into a ghost town. Fu Manchu and the evil Ming have 
a cousin in Afghanistan. Sci-Fi happens. Indeed, anything can happen. 
But the frisson is different than we expected. 


Fear studies 


Indeed September 11 has been societal exorcism in reverse. It is impor- 
tant to recall the already fraught collective condition before Real Terror 
arrived in a fleet of hijacked airliners. The X-Files defined the 19908 
in the same way that Honeymooners had defined the 1950s. It was an 
age of inexplicable anxiety. Although it seems laughable now, millions 
purportedly trembled before the occult menaces of black helicopters, 
killer asteroids, maddog teenagers, recovered memories, Lyme disease, 
Satanic preschools, road rage, Ebola fever, Colombian cartels, compu- 
ter viruses, Chinese atomic spies and the like. There was a diagnostic 
consensus amongst social scientists and culture theorists that Americans 


5 Poet in New York, pp 192-93. 
6 ‘This storm 1s what we call progress.’ Walter Benjamin, “Theses on the Philosophy 
of History’, [urminations, New York 1969, p. 257 Œ 
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were suffering from acute, possibly terminal, hypochondria. On the eve 
of the YaK non-apocalypse, ‘Fear Studies’—or ‘Sociophobics’ as it is 
sometimes called—had emerged as the hottest new niche in academia. 
Dozens of pundits were raving about the ‘mainstreaming of conspiracy 
culture’, the arrival of ‘risk society’, the ‘hermeneutic of suspicion’, the 
‘plague of paranoia’, the ‘mean world syndrome’, or the newly discov- 
ered role of the amygdala as the ‘centre of the [brain’s] wheel of fear.” 


In the best of the genre, Barry Glassner systematically debunked some 
of the more common goblins—young Black men, street drugs, terror- 
istic political correctness, and so on—that deliberately spook the path 
toward public understanding of such social problems as unemploy- 
ment, bad schools, racism and world hunger. He carefully showed how 
media-conjured scares were guilty ‘oblique expressions’ of the post- 
liberal refusal to reform real conditions of inequality. Fear had become 
the chief ballast of the rightward shift since 1980. Americans, in his 
view, ‘were afraid of the wrong things’, and were being hoared by the 
latter-day equivalents of Orson Welles’s notorious ‘War of the Worlds’ 
broadcast. ‘The Martians,’ he underscored, ‘aren't coming.’® 


But, alas, they have come, brandishing box-cutters. Although movies, 
like kites and women’s faces, are banned in the Hindu Kush version of 
utopia, the attacks on New York and Washington DC were organized as 
epic horror cinema with meticulous attention to mise en scène. Indeed 
the hijacked planes were aimed to impact precisely at the vulnerable 
border between fantasy and reality. In contrast to the 1938 radio inva- 
sion, thousands of people who turned on their televisions on 9.11 were 
convinced that the cataclysm was just a broadcast, a hoax. They thought 
they were watching rushes from the latest Bruce Willis film. Nothing 
since has thrown cold water on this sense of illusion. The more improb- 
able the event, the more familiar the image. The ‘Attack on America’, 
and its sequels, ‘America Fights Back’ and ‘America Freaks Out’ have 


7 Some representative studies: Marina Warner, No Go the Bogeyman: Scaring, Lulling 
and Making Mock, New York 1998; Jane Franklin, ed., The Politics of the Risk Society, 
Oxford 1998; Nancy Schultz, ed., Fear Itself: Enemies Real and Imagined in American 
Culture, West Lafayette 1999; Paul Newman, A History of Terror: Fear and Dread 
Through the Ages, New York 2000; and Robert Goldberg, Enemies Within: The 
Culture of Conspiracy in Modern America, New Haven 2001. 

* Barry Glassner, The Culture of Fear: Why Americans are Afraid of the Wrong Things, 
New York 1999, p. 203. 
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continued to unspool as a succession of celluloid hallucinations each of 
which can be rented from the corner video shop: The Siege, Independence 
Day, Executive Decision, Outbreak, and so on. George W. Bush, who has 
a bigger studio, meanwhile responds to Osama bin Laden, as one auteur 
to another, with his own fiery wide-angle hyperboles. 


Has history, then, simply become a crazy montage of prefabricated 
horrors crafted in Hollywood writers’ huts? Certainly the Pentagon 
thought so when it secretly conscripted a group of famous screenwriters, 

including Spike Jonze (Being John Malkovich) and Steven De Souza (Die 
Hard), to ‘brainstorm about terrorist targets and schemes in America 
and to offer solutions to those threats’. The working group is based at 
the Institute for Creative Technology, an Army joint venture with the 
University of Southern California, which mines Hollywood expertise to 
develop interactive war-games with sophisticated story paths. One of 
its products is Real War, a video game that trains military leaders to 
‘battle against insurgents in the Middle East’. When on 20 September 
an unidentified ‘foreign intelligence agency’ warned the FBI of a poten- 
tial attack on a major Hollywood studio, it was the last twist in a Möbius 
strip weaving simulation into reality and back again.9 


The interminable uncanny 


Mere scepticism seems powerless to remove the fantastic mask worn 
by such events. When hypochondriacs actually contract the plague 
of their worst fear, their ontologies tend to be thrown out of kilter. 
Watching the South Tower of the WIC collapsing on its thousands of 
victims, a friend’s child blurted out: ‘But this isn’t real the way that real 
things are real.’ Exactly. Nor does it feel real the way real things do. 
There is a proper name, of course, for this eerie sensation of reality 
invaded by fantasy. ‘An uncanny effect’, Freud wrote, ‘is often and 
easily produced when the distinction between imagination and reality is 
effaced, as when something that we have hitherto regarded as imaginary 
appears before us in reality.’” 


I am not sure, however, that Freud anticipated such a Walpurgis Night 
of uncanny doubles and repetitions. The Israeli psychoanalyst Yolanda 


9 Los Angeles Times, 21 September 2001; and Reuters, 8 October 2001. 
» The Uncanny’ (1919), in Volume 14: Art and Literature, The Penguin Freud 
Library, London 1985, p. 367. 
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Gampel, an expert on second-generation legacies of the Holocaust, has 
addressed this more extreme condition which she calls ‘interminable 
uncanniness’, It is a sensibility—now perhaps being mass franchised— 
that usurps the lives of those who have witnessed an ‘astounding, 
unbelievable, and unreal reality’, like mass murder. ‘They no longer fully 
believed their own eyes: they had difficulty distinguishing between this 
unreal reality and their own imagination. [Moreover] such an assault on 
the boundary between fantasy and reality becomes traumatic in itself 
and leads to great fear of one’s thoughts and expectations.’" 


Unquestionably there is also a large and perhaps short-lived dimension 
of old-fashioned hysteria. When the mayor of Chicago has to reassure 
his citizenry over television that a glob of guacamole on a sidewalk is not 
some deadly andromeda strain, then we are back in the realm of familiar 
panics like Welles’s radio Martians in New Jersey or the Japanese ‘bomb- 
ing’ of Los Angeles in the aftermath of Pearl Harbour. But when hysteria 
subsides, the uncanny will likely endure, as Gampel explains, ‘not [as] a 
symptom, behaviour, or neurotic organization’, but as ‘lived experience’: 
a permanent foreboding about urban space as potential Ground Zero. 


II 


The bourgeois’ hat flies offhis pointed head . 
Trains fall off bridges. 
Jakob van Hoddis? 


From a psychoanalytic perspective, of course, there is more to the story. 
Freud defined the uncanny as always involving some ‘return of the 
repressed’, as when, ‘after the collapse of their religion, [a people’s] gods 
turn into demons.’® (Or their skyscrapers into infernos?) But what is 
the repressed root of modern urban fear? What is the ultimate psycho- 
social substrate upon which politics (and what else is it?) has deposited 


= Yolanda Gampel, ‘The Intermmable Uncanny’, in Leo Rangell and Rena Moses- 
Hrushovski, eds, Psychoanalysis at the Political Border, Madison, 1996, pp. 85-96. 
™ World’s End’ (1910); see Johannes Becher, ‘On Jakob van Hoddis’, in Paul Raabe, 
ed., The Era of German Expressionism, Woodstock 1985, pp. 44-45. 

3 ‘The uncanny [Unheimlich] is something which is secretly familiar [hemlich- 
heimisch], which has undergone repression and then returned from t.. .’ 
‘The Uncanny’, pp. 358 and 368. 
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layer after layer of spectral dangers: fear of the poor, fear of crime, fear 
of Blackness, and now fear of bin Laden? 


The most interesting answer, at least within the Marxist tradition, comes 
from Ernst Bloch. Although primarily known as a dialectician of hope, 
Bloch was also attentive to the uncanny qualities of the big city. As 
the one unrepentant Expressionist in the ranks of Western Marxism, 
he retained that apocalyptic sensibility that had first burst forth in the 
revolutionary poem ‘World’s End’ that Jakob van Hoddis read in the 
Das Neopathetische Cabaret in late 1910. ‘Something uncanny was 
in the air’, and Expressionismus was the lightning rod that captured 
urban fear on the brink of the First World War and converted it 
into a prefigurative vision of the horrors to come.“ The poems of 
George Heym and Georg Trakl, and the canvasses of Franz Marc, 
Ernst Kirchner, Erich Heckel and, above all, Ludwig Meidner were 
ablaze with clairvoyant images of murder victims, tumbling tenements, 
exploding cities and flying bodies. Indeed Meidner—who wrote that 
‘the street bears the apocalyptic within itself—could not look out of 
his window without being shattered by the imminence of disaster. ‘My 
brain bled dreadful visions’, he wrote of the torrid summer of 1913. 
‘I could see nothing but a thousand skeletons jigging in a row. Many 
graves and burned cities writhed across the plains.” 


Black utopia 


In the equally ominous year of 1929, Bloch returned to this eschato- 
logical nervousness. In “The Anxiety of the Engineer’, he explains 
the ‘fearful bourgeois’, intriguingly, in terms of the contrasting urban 
ecologies of capitalist and precapitalist cities. In the latter (he uses 
Naples as an example), there is no delusion of total command over 
Nature, just constant ecological adaptation. The city is an imperfect 
and carnivalesque improvisation that yields to the fluxes of a dynamic 
Mediterranean environment. “Things are allowed to remain in a half- 
way real condition, and delight is taken in the way things come to their 


4 “These two stanzas, these eight Hnes [van Hoddis’s poem] seem to have trans- 
formed us into different beings, to have cared us up out of a world of apathetic 
bourgeoisie which we despised . . .’ Becher would call it the ‘Marseillaise of the 
Expressionist Revolution’: ‘On Jakob van Hoddis’, p. 44. 

3 Quoted in Carol Eliel, The Apocalyptic Landscapes of Ludwig Meidner, Los Angeles 
1989, pp. 65 and 7a. 
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own equilibrium and completion.’ Although the objective hazards (vol- 
canoes, earthquakes, landslides and tsunamis) are arguably greater than 
for any other large European city, Naples is on familiar terms (heimisch 
in Freud’s sense) with the. ‘old dragon’ of catastrophic nature. Anxiety 
does not infuse daily life on the slopes of Vesuvius. 


In the ‘Americanized big city’, by contrast, the quest for the bourgeois 
utopia of a totally calculable and safe environment has paradoxically 
generated radical insecurity (Unheimlich). Indeed ‘where technology 
bas achieved an apparent victory over the limits of nature . . . the 
coefficient of known and, more significantly, unknown danger has 
increased proportionately.’ In part, this is because the metropolis’s 
interdependent technological systems—as Americans discovered in 
the autumn of 2001—have become ‘simultaneously so complex and 
so vulnerable’. More profoundly, the capitalist big city is ‘extremely 
dangerous’ because it dominates rather than cooperates with Nature. 
(Although Bloch has the old-fashioned centralized industrial city in 
mind, his argument would presumably apply to the networked and 
polycentric metroregion as well) 


The Uncanny is precisely that ‘nothingness [non-integration with Nature] 
that stands behind the mechanized world’. Although Bloch is acutely 
aware of the imminent dangers of fascism and a new World War, he 
insists that the deepest structure of urban fear is not Wells’s war in the 
air, but ‘detachment and distance from the natural landscape’. 


The subject is teetering on the brink of absolute nihilism; and if this mech- 
anization with or without purpose, this universal depletion of meaning, 
should come to fulfilment, then the future void may prove equal to all the 
death anneties of late antiquity and all the medieval anxieties about hell.* 


Years later in The Principle of Hope (1938-47), Bloch again reflected 
on the relationship between modern anxiety and urban-technological 
‘perversion.’ This time he focused on science fiction and catastrophe. 
His pretext was J. Grandville’s bizarre 1844 book, Another World, with 
its images of a monstrously technologized Nature: giant iron insects, 
gas-lamps as big as the moon, men with amazing mechanical pros- 
theses, and so on. In Bloch’s interpretation, the ‘schizophrenic petit 


* ‘The Anxiety of the Engineer’, in Literary Essays, Stanford 1998, pp. 306-8 and 312. 
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bourgeois’ Grandville (who ‘died three years later in a madhouse’) was 
the Hieronymus Bosch of the steam age, and his book is a huge anxiety- 
dream ‘full of the terror of the technological challenge and of what it is 
calling’. Yet the landscape of terror is also, as in Bosch, voluptuous and 
nearly infinite in irony. Reminding us that hell is full of laughter, Bloch 
calls this cataclysm where everything bad is foretold in dark humour a 
‘black utopia.’” He might have been thinking of New York. 


III 


All these April nights combing the streets alone a skyscraper has 

obsessed him—a grooved building jutting up with uncountable 

bright windows falling onto him out of a scudding sky. 
John Dos Passos™ 


‘Irony,’ of course, is now an illegal alien in the land of liberty. Even pro- 
fessional ironists like Christopher Hitchens police the sacred ‘no irony’ 
zone that surrounds the ruins of the World Trade Centre. Otherwise 
it might be possible to draw various parallels between Jimmy Herfs 
nightmare in Manhattan Transfer of a skyscraper falling on him and the 
hatless bourgeois of the Expressionist apocalypse. Urban anxiety snakes 
like a 50,o00-volt current through Dos Passos’s famed novel (called 
‘expressionist’ by many reviewers), written a few years after Italian anar- 
chists had exploded a wagon-load of dynamite in front of J. P. Morgan’s 
offices on Wall Street in September 1920, resulting in 40 deaths and 
200 injuries. 


The horse and wagon were blown to bits. Glass showered down from 
office windows, and awnings twelve stories above the street burst into 
flames. People fled in terror as a great cloud of dust enveloped the area. In 
Morgan’s office Thomas Joyce of the securities department fell dead on his 
desk amid a rubble of plaster and glass. Outside scores of bodies littered the 
streets. Blood was everywhere.” 


Dos Passos’s New York, like Bloch’s Berlin, is a great engine roaring 
down tracks that engineers have yet to build, toward destinations 





7 Principle of Hope, vol. 1, Cambridge, MA 1986, pp. 434-35. 

* Manhattan Transfer, New York 1945, p. 365. ‘Skyscrapers go up like flames, in 
flames, flames’: p. 253. 

» Paul Avrich, Sacco and Vanzetti: The Anarchist Background, Princeton 1991, p. 205. 
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unknown. The sheer out-of-control velocity of the metropolis, including 
the drunken swaying of its arrogant skyline, is the master theme of 
Manhattan Transfer. It is not surprising that passengers on this run- 
away train should be more than a little anxious. In the end, Jimmy Herf 
answers his own rhetorical question—‘But what’s the use of spending 
your whole life fleeing the City of Destruction?’—by hitching a ride out 
of town. (‘How fur ye goin?’ asks the truck driver. ‘I dunno’, he answers. 
‘... Pretty far.’)° 


It was the hubris of New York’s landowners and cops in the 1990s that 
ruthless ‘Zero Tolerance’ could expunge this constitutive anxiety: the 
‘edginess’ that generations of twenty-somethings have sought with the 
desperation of junkies. The Gotham express was shunted into a sub- 
urban siding, a national showcase that ‘big cities were again safe’. Ruling 
from his so-called ‘bunker’ (Emergency Command Center) on the 23rd 
floor of the World Trade Centre, Mayor Giuliani reshaped Manhattan 
into ‘an electric urban theme park as safe and, some said, sterile as a 
suburban mall.”™ 


The worm in the apple 


In a fierce new biography of Giuliani, the Village Voice’s Wayne Barrett 
shows how a police department with a dangerously high testosterone 


level became the city’s urban planning agency. 


The bunker was emblematic of an administration that had unconstitution- 


ally closed City Hall Park to all but mayorally sanctioned public spectacle, 
blockaded bridges to kill a cab protest, barricaded midtown crosswalks to 
regulate pedestrians and yanked the homeless out of shelter beds on the 
coldest mght of the year to enforce ancient bench warrants for open beer 
can violations.” 


The media generally viewed the fascistic bullying of squeegee men, pan- 
handlers, cabbies, street vendors and welfare recipients as a small price 
to pay for the triumphs of having brought Disney (the ultimate imprima- 
tur of suburban safety) to Times Square and tourism back to New York. 





æ Manhattan Transfer, pp. 366, 404. 
= Wayne Barrett, Rudy! An Investigative Biography of Rudolph Gtuliani, New York 


2000, P. 2. 


a Rudyl, p. 6. 
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Now folks in Iowa watch grisly television footage of the FBI raking the 
rubble at Fresh Kills for rotting body parts (fireworks are used to keep 
the landfill’s huge turkey vultures away) and thank God that they still 
live on the farm or, at least, in a gated suburb of Des Moines. However 
much they may admire the Churchillian pose struck by Giuliani or the 
fortitude of New York’s rescue workers, family vacations are not usu- 
ally envisioned as exercises in ‘overcoming fear’. So they stay at home 
in droves: as do the myriads of low-wage, largely immigrant hotel and 
restaurant workers laid off by the tourist depression. Every ancient con- 
notation of the Big City as the sinister abode of danger, death and 
infection has been revalorized by the almost weekly ‘terrorist alerts’ and 
sanctioned panics that have followed the September attacks. 


Although many surprises undoubtedly lurk down river, it is already clear 
that the advent of ‘catastrophic terrorism’ in tandem with what may 
likely be the worst recession since 1938 will produce major mutations in 
the American city. There is litde doubt, for instance, that bin Laden et al 
have put a silver stake in the heart of the ‘downtown revival’ in New York 
and elsewhere. The traditional central city where buildings and land 
values soar toward the sky is not yet dead, but the pulse is weakening. 
The current globalization of fear will accelerate the high-tech dispersal 
of centralized organizations, including banks, securities firms, govern- 
ment offices, and telecommunications centres, into regional multi-site 
networks. Terror, in effect, has become the business partner of techno- 
logy providers like Sun Microsystems and Cisco Systems, who have long 
argued that distributed processing (sprawling PC networks) mandates 
a ‘distributed workplace’. In this spatial model (of which the Al-Qaeda 
network might be an exemplar), satellite offices, telecommuting and, if 
the need be, comfortable bunkers will replace most of the functions of 
that obsolete behemoth, the skyscraper. Very tall buildings have long 
been fundamentally uneconomical; indeed the absurdly overbuilt World 
Trade Centre—a classic Rockefeller boondoggle—was massively subsi- 
dized by public-sector tenants.” (Will the hijacked airliners someday be 





9 Robert Fitch points out that the clearances for the WIC displaced 30,000 jobs 
and, through leveraging the development of adjacent Battery Park City, eliminated 
the critical lower Manhattan docks as well. ‘Something had gone seriously wrong 
with the priorities and politics of a city where 30,000 people can be made to disap- 
pear from their jobs and stores for a state office building [the WIC 18 owned by the 
Port Authority]. The Assassination of New York, New York 1993, pp. 140~41. 
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seen as having played the same role in the extinction of skyscrapers as 
the Chixulub asteroid in the demise of dinosaurs?) 


Meanwhile, the ‘Fear Economy,’ as the business press has labelled the 
complex of military and security firms rushing to exploit the national 
nervous breakdown, will grow fat amidst the general famine. Fear, of 
course, has been reshaping American city life since at least the late 
1960s; but the new terror provides a powerful Keynesian multiplier. 
Thus the already million-strong army of low-wage security guards is 
expected to increase 50 per cent or more in the next decade; while 
video surveillance, finally beefed up to the British standard with face- 
recognition software, will strip the last privacy from daily routine. The 
security regime of airport departure lounges will likely provide a tem- 
plate for the regulation of crowds at malls, shopping concourses, sports 
events, and elsewhere. Americans will be expected to express gratitude 
as they are scanned, frisked, imaged, tapped and interrogated ‘for their 
own protection’. Venture capital will flood into avant-garde sectors devel- 
oping germ-warfare sensors and threat-profile software. As the evolution 
of home security already illustrates, the discrete technologies of surveil- 
lance, environmental monitoring and data-processing will grow into a 
single integrated system. ‘Security’, in other words, will become a full- 
fledged urban utility like water and power. 


Despite massive plans for ‘hardening’ and ‘terror-proofing’ downtown 
public spaces and monumental buildings, however, most white-collar 
workers and managers will prefer to consume enhanced security closer 
to their suburban homes.™ Physical security retrofits—the reinforce- 
ment of building structures, vapour-and-trace detection systems, bollards 
and traffic barricades, bomb mitigation containers, smart doors, metal 
detectors, bomb-proof trash cans, biometric surveillance portals, reduced 
surface and underground parking, and so on—will impose huge and 
unavoidable expenses for cities trying to shore up their downtown econ- 
omies, but they are unlikely to stem the new exodus of jobs and tax 
resources. Massive public-sector subsidies to developers and corporate 
tenants likewise may slow but probably won’t reverse the trend toward 


4 For a sobermg discussion of the costs of protecting Times Square, Grand Central, 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral and the Statue of Liberty, see David Barstow, ‘Envisioning 
an Expensive Future in the Brave New World of Fortress New York’, New York 
Times, 16 September 2001. 
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deconcentration. In addition, as self-advertised ‘world cities’ hunker 
down for the long siege, urban economists and fiscal analysts must 
wrestle with the new demon of ‘de-globalization’: the portion of global 
service production and international tourism that may be lost forever. 


Needless to say, all this adds up to a fiscal crisis of a magnitude that may 
dwarf the notorious municipal meltdown of the mid-19708. Certainly 
this is the case in New York City where Felix Rohatyn, the city’s 
bank-appointed financial overlord from 1973 to 1993, has warned of 
approaching bankruptcy as City Hall grapples with a projected $6 billion 
deficit in a $40 billion budget.*s His forecast is especially grim for the new 
immigrant working class already buried under the rubble of the city’s 
fallen tourist and service industries. As failed Democratic mayoral candi- 
date, the robotic Mark Green, liked to warn, the reconstruction of Lower 
Manhattan ‘may require sacrifice from others’. Since Giuliani-era crime 
control is sacrosanct, as is the goodwill of big business, budget-cutters 
will hack away at lifeline public services—housing, libraries, sanitation, 
recreation, job programmes, and the like—in New York’s neglected Black 
and Latino neighbourhoods. Whatever twin-tower replica or monumen- 
tal novelty eventually fills the void in Lower Manhattan, it will likely be 
financed by savage retrenchment in Washington Heights, Mott Haven 
and Brownsville. So much for the famous ‘solidarity’ of New Yorkers.” 


IV 


In an immediate and inclusive way, suspicion 
of the Arabs became second nature. 
Franz Fanon” 


Long ago a tourist in New York sent a postcard home. ‘If all the world 
became America’, wrote the poet Sayyid Qutb, ‘it would undoubtedly 
be the disaster of humanity.’ Seconded by the Egyptian government to 


* ‘Fiscal Disaster the City Can't Face Alone’, New York Times, 9 October 2001. 

* ‘In the new ethic of shared sacrifice, what sacrifice will he [the next mayor] ask of 
the business community? Neither Bloomberg nor Green could give me a satisfac- 
tory answer.’ James Traub, ‘No-Fun City’, New York Times Magazine, 4 November 
2001, P. 41. 

7 ‘Racist Fury in France’ (1959), in Toward the African Revolution, New York 1967, 
p. 163. 
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study US educational methods, Qutb disembarked at the 4and Street 
Pier in autumn 1948 an admirer of liberal modernity. But he was 
revulsed by Truman America and underwent a deep religious recon- 
version. He returned to Cairo two years later a fervent adherent of the 
Muslim Brotherhood and was soon arrested as its leading propagan- 
dist. After eleven years in prison, he was hung in 1966 on trumped-up 
charges of conspiring to overthrow Nasser. Qutb is universally acclaimed 
as the major philosopher of radical Islamism, if not literally, as the New 
York Times alleges, the ‘intellectual grandfather to Osama bin Laden 
and his fellow terrorists’. His masterpiece, Milestones (1964), is routinely 
described as the Islamist version of Lenin’s What Is To Be Done?” 


Why did Qutb become the Anti-Whitman, recoiling in disgust from 
the legendary excitement of Manhattan? Understanding his hostility to 
the self-proclaimed ‘capital of the twentieth century’ might shed some 
light on the genealogy of the Muslim milieux that have applauded the 
destruction of US capitalism’s most monumental symbol. Pop analysis, 
of course, fits the person into the prefabricated stereotype. Thus for 
Robert Worth and Judith Shulevitz (writing separately in the New York 
Times), the 42-year-old Egyptian literary critic and poet was, like all 
Muslim fanatics, a prude scandalized by big city ‘decadence’, by the 
Kinsey Report, by dancing and sexual promiscuity. Indeed Qutb did 
complain about the ‘pornographic’ content of much American popular 
culture, just as he criticized the national obsession with tending lawns to 
the neglect of family life and the crass materialism that smothered char- 
ity. But the great scandal of New York—and his reaction was the same as 
García Lorca’s twenty years before—was ‘evil and fanatic racial discrimi- 
nation’. No doubt Qutb, a black man from Upper Egypt, had wounding 
encounters with Jim Crow.” 


28 Robert Worth, ‘The Deep Intellectual Roots of Islamic Terror’, New York Times, 
13 October 2001; and Anthony Shadid, Legacy of the Prophet: Despots, Democrats, 
and the New Politics of Islam, Boulder 2001, p. 58. For a balanced assessment of 
Qutb’s thought—a fascinating combination of anarcho-humanism and Koranic 
chiHasm—see Ahmad Moussali, Moderate and Radical Islamic Fundamentalism, 
Tallahassee 1999, chapter 5. 

39 Worth, ‘Roots of Islamic Terror’; Judith Shulevitz, The Close Reader: At War 
with the World’, New York Times Book Review, 21 October 2001; and Legacy of the 
Prophet, p. 57. See also John Calvert, The World is an Undutiful Boy: Sayyid Qutb’s 
American Experience’, Islam and Christian—Musiim Relations, vol. 11, no. 1, 2000. 
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Qutb’s tourist experiences today might be more traumatic. He might be 
in solitary confinement, without access to relatives or a lawyer, for the 
‘terrorist’ crime of having overstayed his visa or simply having aroused 
the suspicion of his neighbours. The real burden of the new urban fear— 
the part that is not hallucinatory or hyperbolized—is borne by those 
who fit the racial profile of white anxiety: Arab and Muslim Americans, 
but also anyone with an unusual head-covering, Middle Eastern pass- 
port or unpopular beliefs about Israel. For those caught squarely in 
the middle of this paranoid gestalt—say, a Pakistani cab driver in New 
York or a Sikh electronics engineer in California—there is the threat 
of violence, but, even more, the certainty of surveillance by powers 
‘vast and cool and unsympathetic’.* ‘Otherness’—Arabs, Korans and 
spores—has become the central obsession of that interminable Pentagon 
briefing and George W. Bush celebration that passes for American tele- 
vision. Indeed, the ‘Threat to America’ (another network branding) is 
depicted as essentially extraterrestrial: the Middle Fast is the Angry 
Red Planet sending its monsters to live amongst us and murder us. 


Tous martiens 


Very little of the violent domestic backlash has been reported in the 
mainstream media. The big city dailies and news networks have shown 
patriotic concern for the US image abroad by downplaying what other- 
wise might have been recognized as the good ole boy equivalent of 
Kristallnacht. Yet even the fragmentary statistics are chilling. In the 
six weeks after 11 September, civil rights groups estimate that there 
were at least six murders and one thousand serious assaults committed 
against people perceived as ‘Arab’ or ‘Muslim’, including several hun- 
dred attacks on Sikhs.” The Texas Observer, a progressive weekly that 
has refused to low-profile domestic terror, reported in early October 
on the violence that had ‘ricocheted’ through Dallas suburbs in the 
immediate aftermath of the New York and DC attacks. In addition to 
the hate murder of an immigrant Pakistani grocery proprietor, three 
mosques were bombed or shot at, a Romanian jogger was beaten 
because he looked ‘Middle Eastern’, and two Ethiopians were stabbed 
while touring the Fort Worth botanical gardens. Local Muslim leaders 


r H. G. Wells, The War of the Worlds, London 1898, p. 1. 
” Tally of hate crimes from Council on American-Islamic Relahons, 22 October; 
murders, see Washington Post, 26 October 2001. 
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blamed the news media, particularly the Dallas Morning News, for help- 
ing instigate violence with inflammatory headlines like ‘Soldiers of 
Terror Living Next Doorl’™ 


If such incidents recall the ‘Arab hunts’ in metropolitan France during 
the Algerian War that Franz Fanon denounced (‘even a South American 
was riddled with bullets because he looked like a North Affican’),® 
then the Justice Department’s frenzied search for Al-Qaeda ‘sleepers’ 
stirs memories of that other great ‘terrorist manhunt,’ the notorious 
Palmer raids of 1919—20 when thousands of immigrant radicals were 
arrested without warrant or cause, and then hundreds deported, after a 
series of package-bomb explosions in Washington DC. (The bombing of 
Wall Street was assumed to have been anarchist revenge for the depor- 
tations.) This time the New York Times reports that 11,000-plus have 
been arrested and detained in the course of the government’s ‘terror- 
ism investigation’. Many of these have disappeared into a secretive 
federal maze, where they have been denied lawyers, beaten by guards 
and inmates, blindfolded, subjected to sensory deprivation, and forced 
to take lie-detector tests. At least one detainee has died and scores, 
against whom no criminal charges have been filed, are being held under 
the indefinite detention permitted by immigration law. Only four are 
rumoured to have any direct connexion to bin Laden. Most simply have 
overstayed visas or used false IDs: a not uncommon status in a nation 
where an estimated ten to twelve million undocumented immigrants 
provide indispensable cheap labour. 


Fanon probably would not be surprised that frustrated FBI investiga- 
tors, like the French Sûreté before them, are lobbying to take recalcitrant 
suspects down to the scream-proof basement where the batteries and 
electrodes are kept. For the first time in American history there is a 
serious public campaign to justify torture in police interrogation. With 
the op-ed support of leading liberals like Jonathan Alter in Newsweek, 
the FBI wants access to methods that the Washington Post euphemisti- 
cally characterized as ‘employed occasionally by Israeli interrogators’. 
If US courts balk at such rough work, the alternative is to export the 
task to overseas professionals like the Mossad. ‘Another idea’, the Post 


a Karen Olsson, ‘Letter from Dallas’, Texas Observer, 12 October 2001. 
» Fanon, ‘Racist Fury’, p. 163. 
4 10 November 2001. 
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explained on 21 October, ‘is extraditing the suspects to allied countries 
where security services sometimes employ threats to family members or 
resort to torture.’ 


Short of electrodes, however, Congress (minus an opposition party) 
has recently given the Justice Department a cornucopia of vaguely 
worded and sinister powers. The ‘Proved Appropriate Tools Required to 
Intercept and Obstruct Terrorism Act’ (PATRIOT) cages non-citizens, 
including millions of Latino and Asian immigrants, within ruthless new 
categories of surveillance, prosecution and liability to deportation. But 
it is only a cornerstone for the full-fledged Homeland Security State 
envisioned by the junior Bush administration. At a Halloween press 
conference, Colin Powell, sounding like he had just finished reading 
Neuromancer, gloated over plans for a vast centralized data warehouse 
that would store ‘every derogatory piece of information’ on visitors and 
would-be immigrants. Federal law enforcement is being restructured 
so that the FBI can permanently focus on the War against Terrorism— 
meaning that it will largely become an elite immigration police—while 
a mysterious new Pentagon entity, the Homeland Defence Command, 
will presumably adopt the Mexican border as a principal battlefield. Both 
Mexico and Canada are under tremendous pressure to tighten their 
immigration policies to Washington’s standards. Indeed, to the delight 
of nativists and neo-fascists everywhere, the entire OECD bloc seems to 
be raising drawbridges and bolting doors against the rest of humanity. 


The globalization of fear has become a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
Automatically, the Security Council endorsed the blank cheque that 
Congress issued the White House to ‘rid the world of evil’, leaving 
American fighter pilots to drop cluster bombs chalked with the names 
of dead Manhattan firefighters on the ruins of Kabul—a city infinitely 
more tragic than New York. Terror has become the steroid of empire. 
However nervously, the established order everywhere has rallied around 
the Stars and Stripes. As a gloating and still undead Henry Kissinger has 
pointed out, it is the best thing since Metternich last dined with the Czar. 


From Dead Cities, to appear in 2002. 
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MICHAEL MANN 


GLOBALIZATION AND 


SEPTEMBER II 


HE TERM ‘GLOBALIZATION’ refers to the extension of social 

relations over the globe. There is no doubt that this is occur- 

ting. The more difficult questions are, how fast? How far? 

How evenly? Are some regions or groups of people being 
left out? Will it go further in the future? Many imply that globalization 
is a singular process, moving toward one encompassing global society. 
Given the dominance of materialism in modern Western thought, their 
analysis tends to centre on economic matters—transnational capitalism 
is breaking through the boundaries of states to create a unitary network 
of interaction across the globe. Others would stress technological and 
cultural versions—a revolution in the technology of communications, or 
in new mass markets of consumer capitalism. There are also less econo- 
mistic conceptions: the emergence of a single global culture, or world 
order—more usually seen as a convergence of the many existing states 
into a single political model, rather than the emergence of a single world 
state. These visions are essentially pacific the world will be integrated 
into a more or less harmonious whole.’ 


These views are false. Though globalization is occurring, itis not singular 
but multiple, and it disintegrates as well as integrating. Globalization dif- 
fuses onto a world scale the unevenness and contradictions of the ‘West’ 
and the ‘North’, and then adds to them those of the ‘South’ and of North— 
South relations. Such plural globalizations involve much conflict—often 
amenable to negotiation and settlement, but at other times sparking 
armed combat. I will attempt to delineate these varied outcomes, focus- 
ing especially on tracing the links between globalizations and the terrible 
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sequence of events begun on September 11. I am not the first to make 
such arguments. Some emphasize that a capitalist ‘world system’ gen- 
erates its own contradictions and conflicts as each of its successive 
hegemonic Powers begins to falter.? This is quite a forceful argument, 
attempting to analyse both economics and politics, but it is still too 
narrow and systemic a view. 


Some historians of international relations have stressed that globaliza- 
tion has been Janus-faced, providing both order and fragmentation. Thus 
the Cold War is seen both as having divided the world and as having 
given it an essential order, either side of its main fault-line—including 
the partial incorporation of the ‘Third’ into the ‘First World’) There are 
also many analyses of the ‘new world disorder’. But I will place such per- 
spectives within a broader theory of society. In the two volumes of The 
Sources of Social Power, I argued that, in pursuit of their goals, human 
beings set up four main types of power organizations: ideological (or cul- 
tural, if you prefer); economic; military; and political.t This model sees 
globalization as consisting of expansions of all four of these networks 
of interaction, each of which may have differing boundaries, rhythms 
and results, diffusing distinctive forms of integration and disintegration 
across the globe. Discussion of globalization should not neglect any of 
these. Recent events should bring this home, since they clearly involve a 
mixture of ideological, economic, military and political processes. 


The multiple nature of globalization had already been evident in its ear- 
lier phases. These lasted many centuries, going into higher gear when, 
at the end of the fifteenth century, European explorers became the first 
humans to conceive of conquering and settling the whole globe—and 
then largely proceeded to do so. But their expansion was multiple. It 
inchided the global expansion of European capitalism; of imperialism; 
and of ideologies—Christianity, individualism and racism, with liber- 
alism, socialism and democracy added later. This bundle of European 
ideologies was internally contradictory; it also provoked much resistance. 
To give two examples: firstly, European racism undermined European 





' Originally given as a lecture at the Russian State University for the Humanities, 
a4 September 2001. Revised November 9. 

* See Giovanni Arrighi and Beverly Silver, Chaos and Governance in the Modern 
World System, Minneapolis 1999. 

3 See Jan Clark, Globalization and Fragmentation, Oxford 1997. 

4 Cambridge 1986 and 1993. 
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_imperialism’s ability to integrate its conquered peoples into enduring 
empires. Two millennia previously, North Africans had become Romans, 
contributing to the longevity of the Empire. But in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries Africans did not become British. Excluded as racial 
inferiors, they kicked out their British overlords as soon as they had 
the chance. The Russian Empire similarly failed to integrate Caucasian 
peoples; they never succeeded in subduing the Chechens, while the 
Circassians were completely wiped out. 


Secondly, the expansion globalized militarism between rival European 
states, bringing wars that initially disrupted globalization but then redi- 
rected and even enhanced it—the Napoleonic Wars, enhancing the 
global power of Britain, and the Asian power of Russia; World War 
II, followed by the Cold War, generating the first global hegemon: the 
United States. In the past, therefore, globalization was multiple and 
contradictory, with all four sources of social power entwining to deter- 
mine its trajectory. This remains true today. States, imperialism and 
militarism still exist; and though racism may have declined, ethnic and 
religious nationalism have surged. To put such phenomena in a broader 
context, I examine the four power sources in turn. 


I. ECONOMIC POWER 


The transnational growth of capitalism has now risen back up to the 
high levels achieved before World War I—and greatly exceeds these in 
communications and direct foreign investment. Capitalism is formally 
transnational: oriented to profit on markets wherever these are found, 
regardless of national, regional, religious or other boundaries. It could 
be seamlessly global—but it still contains three main divides, which also 
cut across a peculiar facet of this recent phase of globalization. For this 
has not been a period of general economic growth but of overall relative 
stagnation amid great unevenness between regions. 


An exclusive imperialism 


The most important divide is created by the contradictory relations 
of what I shall call ‘ostracizing imperialism’. The term indicates that 
one part of the world both avoids and dominates the economy of the 
other, the precise mixture of these relationships varying by region and 
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through time. On the one hand, most of the world’s poorest countries 
are not being significantly integrated into transnational capitalism, but 
are ‘ostracized’ by a capitalism which regards them as too risky for 
investment and trade. It is conventional to describe this economic fault- 
line as being between ‘North’ and ‘South’, though this is too crude a 
division and is not strictly geographical. Much of Russia, China and 
the ex-Soviet Central Asian republics are classified as ‘South’, while 
Australia and New Zealand are ‘North’. 


International trade and investment are becoming increasingly concen- 
trated within the North. Between 1850 and 1950, North-South trade 
comprised about 30 per cent of the global total, and North-South 
investment about 50 per cent. Both proportions then began to decline, 
reaching below 20 per cent by the early 1980s. But in these figures, 
Japan and the ‘Little Tiger’ countries of East Asia—the post-World War II 
economic success stories—are included in the South. Reallocating them 
to the North would increase the proportion of global investment and 
trade within this region to an astonishing go per cent. Indeed, if present 
trends continue, the share of Africa, the Middle East, Latin America, 
Central Eastern Europe and the countries of the former Soviet Union, all 
combined, would be down to only 5 per cent of world trade by the year 
2020—in regions that contain over 40 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion.5 So economic ‘globalization’ is mostly Northernization, integrating 
the advanced countries but excluding much of the world’s poor; and thus 
widening inequalities in growth and wealth between North and South.® 


But such ostracism is only partial. The North does trade with and 
invest in the South, which it still dominates economically. This has 
increasingly involved two mechanisms of unequal exchange. Firstly, 
a secular downward trend in the price of raw materials as compared 
to finished goods: the South unfortunately depends on raw materials, 
which also involve lower-end technologies; the gap in wealth and techno- 
logy widens. Secondly, fluctuations in interest rates, initially generated 
within Northern (and oil) economies. In the 1970s, low interest rates 
encouraged Southern countries to borrow heavily, to finance economic 


s Ricardo Petrella, ‘Globalization and InternationaHzation: the Dynamics of the 
Emerging World Order’, in Robert Boyer and Daniel Drache, States Against Markets: 
The Limits of Globalization, New York 1996, p. 80. 

6 As argued by Ankie Hoogvelt, in GlobaHzatHon and the Postcolonial World, 
Basingstoke 1997. 
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development; interest rates shot up, generating a massive Southern debt 
crisis in the 1980s. This, in turn, generated interventions by the North, 
to cope with both the debt crisis of depressed Southern economies and 
the threatened insolvency of Northern banks. In their current, neoliberal 
form, structural adjustment programmes by the IMF, World Bank and 
banking consortia involve disruptive cut-backs in Southern state expend- 
iture, welfare, and labour-market regulation. If their net economic effect 
has sometimes been positive, they have almost always widened inequali- 
ties. Thus such interventions are often plausibly perceived in the South 
as constituting economic imperialism. 


Of course, the world is not neatly divided into two blocs—although the 
appearance of such a duality is reinforced by the fact that there are far 
fewer ‘middle-class’ countries, where per capita GDP hovers around the 
global average, than there are rich or poor ones. But North and South 
contain much internal variation, and some countries do straddle the 
fault-line between them. East Asia and Southern Europe only became 
part of the North after 1945, and the picture could look very different 
soon if even a few of the large, poorer countries were to follow suit. Forty 
per cent of the world’s population live in China and India, both currently 
developing quite rapidly. Their liberalizing economies are built on top of 
cohesive historic cultures and solid states—one led by a Communist, the 
other a Hindu Nationalist party—so these are not simply neoliberal suc- 
cess stories. But China alone absorbs well over half of current Northern 
investment in the South and, its enormous population notwithstanding, 
may ‘Join the North’ in the not-too-distant future. Another large coun- 
try, Russia, seems to be bifurcated by the faultline, with the Moscow—St. 
Petersburg axis becoming quite Northern, while much of the rest of 
the country is in the South. The world has never seen an evenly dif- 
fused process of global development. Some areas have shot forward 
while others crawl, stagnate or even regress. Development has tended 
to spread to neighbours, and to those with distinctive natural or social 
resources. The North creeps outward, but a divide remains. 


Persistence of nation-states 
Nation-states remain obdurate networks of economic interaction as 
they provide the vast majority of the political regulation that capitalism 


requires. About 80 per cent of the world’s production is currently traded 
within national boundaries. Only in Western Europe has there been 
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a serious decline in this figure, due to the regulated common market 
the EU provides. Finance capital has become considerably more trans- 
national; labour remains more border-bound—though international 
labour migration bas been increasing, it has not yet returned to the 
levels of pre-World War I. Nonetheless, vigorous national economic 
planning has fallen, in both North and South. Socialism’s decline seems 
terminal, and the dominant trend remains toward less protectionism 
and a more open world economy. In the North, while nation-states 
may remain important actors, their economic conflicts are peacefully 
regulated by inter-national institutions. Here there is some movement 
toward greater economic integration, if of a rather mixed transnational 
and inter-national form. 


Within the South things are more complex. Since the economic power 
of most Southern countries is in decline, relative to the North, their 
ability to resist a Northern-defined globalization is lessening. In addi- 
tion, many Southern regimes are now staffed with ‘realists’ and Chicago 
School economists, who argue that their government must do whatever 
it takes to attract foreign capital and trade, and abandon whatever pro- 
tectionisms were previously in place. Few Southern elites resist their 
imperial masters. This displaces serious economic conflict away from 
the North-South division and situates it within each Southern nation- 
state, as realist elites are challenged by a discontented populace—or by 
corrupt or privileged patron-client networks, whose control of the state 
is threatened by the more positive side of neoliberal measures. Such 
three-way internal conflicts are now weakening the cohesion of many 
Southern societies and states, further reducing their capacity to resist. 
If economic development fails, collaborating elites become dangerously 
exposed to attacks that identify them as tools of foreign imperialists. 


Macro-regional variations in economic policy also remain, mainly gen- 
erated by older ideological-power differences. Esping-Andersen and 
others have usefully identified three types of ‘Western’ regimes: lib- 
eral, or Anglo-Saxon; corporatist—conservative Catholic, or ‘Rhenish’; 
and social-democratic—mostly, the Nordic states.” Liberals are cur- 
rently the most powerful of the three, with the US leading the way in 


7 Gosta Esping-Andersen, The Three Worlds of Welfare Capitalism, Princeton 1990; 
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imposing the ‘Washington Consensus’ (i.e., neoliberalism) on client 
states, usually through the US-dominated international institutions— 
the IMF, World Bank, etc. But the American economy, unlike the US 
military, is not hegemonic over its rivals; only the first among trilateral 
equals. The continental Western European countries maintain their 
corporatist or social-democratic versions of capitalism, involving larger 
welfare states (though these are no longer expanding). Inequalities 
have widened much more in liberal than in corporatist or social- 
democratic states.* Japan and the East Asian ‘Little Tigers’ have their 
own. brands of corporatist-statist capitalisms. And if China, India or 
Russia do ‘join the North’, this will only widen regional variation, 
since they also have very distinctive political economies. Differences 
between the US, Europe and Japan over many global issues have 
been growing recently. They may result in bigger fissures within the 
North in the future, especially if American hegemony lessens. Again, 
however, these are likely to be solved by peaceful inter-national nego- 
tiations. They may produce economic crises but these are unlikely to 
worsen to military ones. 


So capitalism is globalizing, but with a Northern face. The overall drift 
remains mediated by national and macro-regional differences, but their 
conflicts are generally resolved peacefully, by international institutions. 
More destabilizing, as we shall see, are the conflicts arising in the South 
from the effects of ‘ostracizing imperialism’. But these alone are insuf- 
ficient to cause violent conflict at a global level, for most are deflected 
into intra-state struggles. 


II. MILITARY POWER 


The most dramatic recent changes have been in relations of military 
power. For the first time in the entire history of humanity war—at 
least among the greatest powers—has become absolutely irrational as a 
means of pursuing human goals. This is not yet so among lesser powers, 
who may still go to war without obliterating each other, or the entire 
globe. But it will be true for them too, in time, as they acquire nuclear, 
chemical or biological weapons of immense destructive power. 


t See the data in Michael Mann and Dylan Riley, ‘Global Inequality’, forthcoming. 
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Since human beings do often act irrationally, war may not be entirely 
obsolete, even in the North. But in the meantime, the effects have been 
profound. US military hegemony left the old West almost entirely pac- 
ified. War between West European states, or between them and the 
US, or between Japan and either of these, has become almost unthink- 
able. The collapse of the Soviet Union deepened US military hegemony. 
The US now spends as much on defence as the next twelve Powers 
combined—dwarfing Britain’s nineteenth-century imperialism, under 
which the strength of the Royal Navy (not the army) was kept a little 
greater than that of the next two largest navies combined. The rest of the 
North accepts US military dominance as necessary for its own defence, 
most Northern states being US allies. Such Northern consensus makes 
this a historically unprecedented degree and form of military hegemony. 
We should not assume that consensus spreads to the South. If ‘ostraciz- 
ing imperialism’ seems to be imposed with the help of American military 
power, then resistance might be expected—should that power falter. 
The consequence in the North, however, has been pacification. Along 
with the technological revolution in communications, this has been the 
main cause of the surge in globalization with a Northern face that has 
occurred from the 1970s onwards. The North is becoming integrated as 
a single military system, as its many states huddle loosely together under 
the American umbrella. But outside, two military divides remain. 


Regional powers 


There remain major regional powers whom the US has neither the 
stomach nor the capacity to coerce. Though they seek economic benefits 
from agreements with the US and its client international institutions, 
they do not accept American leadership. China and Russia remain 
the obvious cases, though the US has little influence over India and 
Pakistan—who also now have nuclear weapons. These cases are all very 
different. There are no serious differences with Russia, and the US 
has largely ignored. Moscow’s local difficulties in Chechnya. The US 
has no major dispute with either India or Pakistan, though their own 
mutual antagonism is potentially more than a neighbourhood threat. All 
these states also have a common interest in redefining some of their 
own enemies as ‘Islamic fundamentalists’—thus supposedly legitimiz- 
ing their repression. (In Chechnya, this is actually turning an essentially 
secular separatist movement into a more Islamic one.) The US does 
have a major dispute with China, over Taiwan. Here, the US desperately 
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hopes that China will not pursue reunification aggressively; US govern- 
ments have some kind of commitment to a military defence of Taiwan 
for which they have no stomach. Nonetheless, these are fairly rational 
powers concerned to regulate their relations with each other. They can 
hope to work out their conflicts by international negotiation, involving 
tension perhaps, but without war. This type of divide may involve risk 
of serious disintegration, though perhaps of rather low probability. But 
who can ultimately say? The ‘Great Game’ popularized by Kipling was 
a simple bi-polar struggle, in which Britain and Russia played chess- 

board geopolitics over central Asia. Today’s struggle over Afghanistan 
concerns one global superpower, the US, plus several regional powers 
(Russia, China, Iran, Pakistan, India) each with considerable autonomy 
of action and each possessing, or close to possessing, nuclear weapons. I 
suspect that Kipling’s was the more rule-governed version of the game. 


American weaknesses 


Northern military dominance over the South has been weakening in 
two ways, over the last decades. First, the North’s internal pacification 
has undermined its own militarism, its stomach for a fight, its ability to 
take losses among its own citizen-soldiers. In the Lebanon and Somalia, 
US forces fled precipitously when, respectively, 200 and 20 of its sol- 
diers were unexpectedly killed. This was noted by Osama bin Laden, 
who declared in his 1997 CNN interview that, in both cases, the victors 
were ‘poor, unarmed people whose only weapon is the belief in Allah the 
almighty’. In recent years the US has been happy to bomb from a safe 
height, but has avoided infantry combat—except, as in the Gulf War, in 
an open desert and with oil at stake. US combat troops are about to be 
used again in Afghanistan, but it remains doubtful whether American 
public opinion is prepared to accept heavy American losses. 


A second weakening was long obscured by the obsession with the 
twentieth-century hi-tech weaponry revolution, symbolized by nuclear 
fission and laser-guided missiles. These do indeed give Northern 
Powers, and especially the US, extraordinary superiority in traditional 
forms of inter-state warfare. But at the same time, there has been a 
more subversive revolution in the ‘weapons of the weak’—one that has 
made a Russian inventor, Mikhail Kalashnikov, a household name. The 
AK-47—a simplified, mass-produced hand-held automatic ritle—has 
been followed by shoulder-held surface-to-air and anti-tank missiles 
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which are now, ironically, serving to undermine Russian military might. 
A single Chechen fighter cradling a $200 anti-tank missile launcher can 
pop up out of a cellar behind a $1 million tank and destroy it—providing 
the infantrymen supposedly guarding the vehicle do not wish to expose 
themselves to the risk of death. But Russia, it seems, has also experi- 
enced some demilitarization. Rather sensibly, Russian infantrymen lag 
behind a little when their tanks advance. Of course, the guerrilla also has 
access to a particular global industry: arms smuggling—through which 
globalization fragments and kills while it unites. 


September 11 revealed a more spectacular example of the use of the 
weapons of the weak A dozen or so terrorists, armed with knives 
and civilian airliners, killed just over 3,000 people, demolished the 
twin towers of the World Trade Centre—just off Wall Street—and 
one of the Pentagon’s five sides: key symbols of US economic 
and military power.9 This atrocity also continues another trend in 
twentieth-century warfare: the increasing targeting of civilians as the 
enemy. The citizens of the North are not fully and safely pacified, 
after all. It is likely that Southern dissident movements and refugee 
camps will continue to generate these militants, while the weapons 
needed to create mayhem—small arms, Semtex, mobile phones, the 
internet, even pilot training—are now minimal, and freely available on 
global markets throughout the world. Even bringing supposed ‘rogue 
states’ like Libya or Iraq to heel may make little difference: they are 
barely needed now—provided suicide volunteers are forthcoming. 


Thus the military and political capacity of the great powers to overwhelm 
the South may be declining. Nineteenth-century empires possessed the 
concentrated firepower to defeat almost all native forces. They would 
mount punitive expeditions, sending ships equipped with relatively 
small infantry, cavalry and artillery units to seize native capitals; they 
then turned to political power, to persuade local, native leaders to rule 
as their clients. Bombing from a safe height is not an adequate modern 


9 The roster of missing and dead at the WIC issued by the companies involved— 
mcluding those lost by Cantor Fitzgerald, the New York Fire Department, the 
passengers on the planes and over 165 diners and staff at Windows on the World— 
comes to 2,405. Estimates from the New York Times, Associated Press and USA 
Today range from 2,600 to 2,950. At the Pentagon, 189 were killed, including 64 
plane passengers. Forty-five people died in the Pittsburgh plane crash. New York 
Times, 25 October 2001, Washington Post, 4 November 2001. 
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substitute, since it cannot easily effect a regime change. The rise of 
ethnic and religious nationalism means that, in most Southern coun- 
tries, it is not so easy to find local clients (rather tribalized countries 
like Afghanistan may remain exceptions to this). True, economic power 
often substitutes effectively for political power. Structural adjustment 
programmes constitute an effective, indirect form of imperialism, con- 
straining the actions of economically motivated Southern regimes. But 
their populations may resist this; and not all Southern elites are so eco- 
nomically motivated, anyway. 


Thus a dual military world emerges. It has been described as consisting 
of ‘zones of peace, zones of turmoil’: a largely pacified North exists 
alongside regions of armed turbulence elsewhere.” Of course, such tur- 
moil characterizes only parts of the South and, as we will see, it takes 
two distinct forms. So I use the plural concept zones of turmoil. Though 
these are usually found in poorer regions, the military divide is not iden- 
tical to the economic one—nor to the political and ideological divides; 
the sources of social power have distinct rhythms of their own. 


III. POLITICAL POWER 


Despite the widespread belief that the nation-state is being undermined 
by globalization, the actual trends are quite varied." European nation- 
states are ceding some of their powers to quasi-federal Euro institutions, 
although this model is not spreading significantly elsewhere. Weak 
states may cede political powers to strong states in their region, but they 
have always done so. The US can induce Latin American governments 
to restructure their economies more easily than it can East Asian ones; 
but this was also true in the past. Keynesian economic planning may 
be declining, but looming environmental crises will probably bring new 
forms of intervention. Global warming, polluted air, water shortages, 
fuel exhaustion require co-ordinated negotiations and actions between 
states—the only actors with authoritative regulatory powers over their ter- 
ritories and airspace. Hither states collectively negotiate and plan, or our 


»” Max Singer and Aaron Wildavsky, The Real World Order. Zones of Peace/Zones of 
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great-grandchildren perish. This means a growing role for ‘soft geopoli- 
tics’ between states. Diplomacy concerning economic development and 
environmental agreements will hopefully dominate over water wars. 


If such soft geopolitics are predominantly peaceful, they may even 
encourage the diffusion of a single global political culture, less riven by 
serious conflict, as John Meyer and others have argued.“ Governments 
everywhere have the same cabinet ministers; sponsor the same tripartite 
education systems; develop the same central banks, the same regulatory 
agencies, the same national parks. There is no fascism, no socialism. 
There are very few monarchies with executive power; no confederal 
empires. All claim to be democracies and all seek capitalist economic 
growth. States remain, but the degree of convergence between them is 
developing a high level of integration at the global level. This would be a 
single, international world order. 


Obstacles to democracy 


Yet democracy and development remain elusive. They have not, so far, 
diffused evenly across the world, but only to neighbours and peculiarly 
favoured countries. One obstacle in particular began to loom large in 
the twentieth century: the difficulty of achieving democracy in a multi- 
ethnic or multi-religious environment. There ‘rule by the people’ has 
increasingly meant domination over others by one ethnic or religious 
group, followed by resistance, civil war and ethnic cleansing. This was 
the past of many Northern countries; it is the present of many Southern 
ones. It is essentially a modern problem, generated by the global diffu- 
sion of the ideal of ‘rule by the people’ in an environment where ‘the 
people’ is prone to be defined in ethnic or religious terms. Ethnic cleans- 
ing is the dark side of the democratization process, as I have argued 
elsewhere.” Thus wars, most of them ethnic or religious, increased fairly 
steadily during the second half of the twentieth century (though some 
detect a little slackening in the late 1990s). The political fault-lines of 
modernity are being globalized. 


a John Meyer, The Changing Cultural Content of the Nation-State: a World Society 
Perspective’, mn George Steinmetz, ed., State/Culturs, Ithaca 1999. 

3 ‘Explaining Modern Ethnic Cleansing: the Macro-Level’, in Montserrat Guibernau 
and John Hutchinson, eds., Nationalism, Cambridge 2000. 
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Similarly, though all states aspire to economic development, ‘ostraciz- 
ing imperialism’ ensures that parts of the South lag further behind 
the North. This is especially galling since global media and consumer- 
ism dangle a fantasy life of economic plenty in front of most of the 
world’s population. Developmental failure weakens regime legitimacy 
and increases political conflict, both within many Southern countries 
and between them and the North. These two processes—of ethnic/ 
religious conflict and economic failure—combine as fuels, igniting the 
zones of turmoil to which I referred above. They yield desperate extrem- 
ists, roving teenage paramilitaries, civil wars and anarchy. They create 
turbulence within states, and conflict between them. These zones are 
scattered rather unevenly across the South, and mainly generated by 
local conditions. Three types of Northern intervention, however, can 
exacerbate them. 


i. Declining terms of trade and debt crises, followed by neoliberal 
restructurings, may give local economic resentments a broader, 
more global resonance. But in these cases discontented locals 
may be unsure as to who to blame: their own political leaders, or 
the North? 


ii. Northerners, especially the US, prop up Southern regimes for 
their own purposes, arming them against their local enemies and 
domestic dissidents. If these regimes become more unpopular, 
discontent may be turned against the Northern power, whose 
arms are being used for repression. 


iii. Northerners—again, especially the US—may take sides in 
local ethnic/religious conflicts and help repress one group. There, 
the discontented have an even clearer sense of who is the enemy, 
and weapons of the weak enable them to attack. 


US policy in the Middle East exacerbates local conflicts on all three 
grounds. The US provides massive military aid to authoritarian states 
like Egypt and Saudi Arabia. If it provides much less economic aid, its 
hand is seen in every IMF or World Bank restructuring, and it appears 
to prop up Israel, seen as the oppressor of the Palestinians. All these 
helped generate the extreme response of September 11. 


But I stress: this is the extreme case. No other zone of turmoil sees all 
three interventions, and some see virtually none. Sub-Saharan Africa 
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mainly suffers from ostracism, not imperialism. Its regimes and fac- 
tions receive little help from the US. Its political power relations are not 
- so much polarized as fragmented. Its resistance is turned inward, in 
civil wars and wars against neighbours; not directed against Northern 
imperialism. Conflicts in the African Great Lakes Region, for example, 
may reach desperate levels, involving genocide in Rwanda, large-scale 
killing in Burundi and the Congo, and serious economic regress in the 
whole region. But we blame the UN Security Council for not interven- 
ing in Rwanda. The region offers little threat to the rest of the world. 
The North stills gets copper, diamonds and rare metals from the Congo, 
though local and regional warlords and smugglers now take a bigger 
cut of the profits. Political globalization may include a number of such 
‘black holes’, but these do not suck in the rest of the globe. Black holes 
differ from anti-imperialist struggles; and these differences are exacer- 
bated by ideology. 


IV. IDEOLOGICAL POWER 


Ideological power is wielded by those who can offer meaning systems 
and mobilizing rituals that make plausible sense of the world in which 
we live. It generates powerful social movements and normative commu- 
nities. If globalization was proceeding toward a single, seamless world 
society, it would generate a single cultural community, converging in 
norms, meaning systems and ritual practices. Indeed, some degree of 
convergence into a single Northern global culture is occurring in the 
realms of consumerism, liberal humanism and the English language— 
all emphasized by advocates of seamless globalization. 


The most successful globalization is of cheap, cultural-consumption 
goods—fashion, drinks, fast food, popular music, TV and movies. The 
cheapest products are available to almost all the world’s population, 
including low-income teenagers, generating a global youth culture. 
Though adapted to local conditions, this is also subverting many local 
norms and rituals that govern such important social spheres as marriage 
practices, parent-child relations and the submission of women. This is 
probably the most important integrating effect of globalization, since it 
carries capitalist consumption globally through very cheap products into 
people’s intimate lives. But it tends to produce more homogenization 
in the micro-sphere of everyday life and style than in macro-areas like 
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politics. Serbian paramilitaries in the Yugoslav wars, sporting leather 
jackets and sunglasses, declared that they modelled themselves on 
Rambo or Mad Max. They then engaged in blood-letting against similar 
Croat and Albanian groups. Consumer capitalist culture does not neces- 
sarily produce either war or peace; it can make profits out of either. 


The second cultural diffusion is of liberal humanism—through liberal 
and social-democratic political movements, the United Nations, count- 
less NGOs, and the concept of ‘basic human rights’. This often has a 
decidedly secular and rather American tone, and so is somewhat con- 
tested. Many Southern regimes, especially Asian ones, counter that 
economic subsistence and social security should take priority over lib- 
eral conceptions of rights. The ‘arrogance’ of Western feminism in 
proposing individualist and labour-market-centred views of women’s 
liberation is also denounced in many places. But this liberal humanism 
is of broader appeal than either a Northern restructuring capitalism or 
American military power; and its attraction is likely to grow since it can 
offer a critique of the exploitation, repression and corruption imposed by 
Northern and Southern regimes alike. But it is, at present, undercut by 
Northern imperialism and Southern religious revivals. The US policy of 
bombing starving Afghans in the name of democracy is hardly likely to 
increase trust in Northern democracy. 


The third cultural diffusion, that of the English language, is even thin- 
ner. English is advancing as the medium of public communication 
in the most modern sectors; but while many use the language to do 
business, they do not tell jokes or make love in it. Nor do their social 
movements mobilize in English, either peacefully or in battle. 


Against these globalizing ideological currents, we must also set 
more divisive ones. These increasingly concern ethnicity and religion. 
Ethno-nationalism and religious resistance movements are surfacing 
ubiquitously across the South. Ethno-nationalism destabilizes countries, 
making them less attractive to Northern investors and traders, rein- 
forcing ostracizing imperialism. I argued above that ethno-nationalism 
intensifies through the global diffusion of democratic aspirations: it is 
a part of global modernization, not a peripheral reaction against it. Yet 
it mostly results in ideological fragmentation, as hundreds of ethno- 
nationalist movements claim their own uniqueness, their own rights 
against some purely local ‘imperialism’. There are six such movements 
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within Indonesia alone. This is the story across most zones of turmoil, 
offering no threat to the North. 


Broader ideologies can offer more global resistance. This was the tradi- 
tional role of socialism in the South, plausibly interpreting colonial and 
post-colonial oppression in terms of capitalist imperialism. But social- 
ist influences have been waning. Movements like the Colombian FARC, 
the Sendero Luminoso of Peru, the Mexican Zapatistas and the Narxalites 
of India remain quite strong, but they are largely localized. “Third World 
Socialism’ has become more an ideology of black holes than of global 
change. It has probably declined most in the Middle East. 


Religion and resistance 


Over the course of the post-war period, religious revivals have come to 
replace many socialist movements as self-proclaimed resistors of impe- 
rialism. We have become obsessed in the last few years with Islam, but 
across South Asia, Hindu, Sikh and Buddhist—and, in Israel, Jewish— 
‘fundamentalisms’ have arisen, as forms of resistance against local, sec- 
ularized regimes that are identified with domination by the West or 
North. The revival began in the last days of colonialism, and was aimed 
mostly at the British, French or Dutch imperialists. Once these powers 
had gone, the main enemy was the local political elites, who had aban- 
doned the essentially religious nature of the community and embraced 
‘Western’ versions of socialism, liberalism and nationalism. The local 
struggle remains primary in Sri Lanka and India. But elsewhere, the 
assertion of American military hegemony, leading Northern ostracizing 
imperialism, brought in the US as the third element in the ‘fundamen- 
talist’ perception of struggle: the religious people fighting against local 
secular elites in the service of American imperialism. 


The main thrust of such movements has therefore been within Islam. 
Samuel Huntington has rightly emphasized the religious ‘fault-line’ 
emerging between Islam and other religions in a great swath across 
two continents, Africa and Asia—though he offers little explanation for 
this. The two main reasons for Islam’s pre-eminence among such 
movements are not doctrinal but social and historical. First, Muslim 
movements have long been able to nourish resistance against foreign 


4 The Clash of Civilizations and the Remaking of World Orders, New York 1996. 
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imperialism. The Ottoman Empire shared with China and Japan the dis- 
tinction of never having been conquered by the West; while Caucasian 
Muslim forces have always been the most effective rebels against 
Russian (and Soviet) imperialism. Even in the inter-war period, after the 
collapse of the Ottoman Empire, substantial parts of the Islamic world 
retained some independence from the Western powers. 


In the last few decades, however, Muslim and, especially, Arab power 
has declined, with some states becoming clients of the US and few 
achieving much for their citizens. In his videotaped statement of October 
9, Osama bin Laden declared that, over 80 years—ie., since the grant- 
ing of the British mandate—Islam had been ‘tasting . . . humiliation 
and disgrace, its sons killed and their blood spilled, its sanctities des- 
ecrated’. Yet Muslim memories remain of much greater historical 
strength, independence and resistance. Second, Islam has particularly 
nourished ‘warrior sects’, which have conquered Muslim cities and 
states defined as corrupt and authoritarian to re-establish the ‘funda- 
mentals’ of Muhammad’s teachings. The cycle from warrior tribes to 
settled city-states, conquered in turn by warrior tribes, was first identi- 
fied by the Muslim sociologist, Ibn Khaldun, in the fifteenth century. 
Many point to the Wahhabis as a recent version of such a warrior sect, 
detecting their hand in September rı. Yet today most Wahhabis have 
settled down into comfortable domination of the Saudi and other Gulf 
states—just as Ibn Khaldun would have predicted. 


Combat fundamentalism 


Once again, however, a few ‘fundamentalists’ are now reviving this tra- 
dition. The overwhelming majority of them focus their activities locally, 
attempting to impose the shari‘a, Islamic law, on their own commu- 
nity. They hate foreign influences in their own region, but remain 
uninterested in any broader ‘imperialism’. Yet some among them addi- 
tionally emphasize qital, ‘combat’ against the enemies of Islam, within 
the broader injunction of jihad, meaning ‘struggle/striving in the name 
of Allah’ (which does not necessarily imply violence). I will call these 
people ‘combat findamentalists’—those who, materially or ideologi- 
cally, support armed struggle in the name of Islam. There are also 
comparable small movements among Hindu nationalists in India—in 
fact, some are a part of the ruling BJP’s broad family of movements— 
and Buddhists in Sri Lanka; although Tamil extremists so far remain 
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secular. All manage to find among their holy texts some phrases appear- 
ing to endorse such combat; as do Christian ‘fundamentalists’. The 
Islamic movements focus on the Koran’s repeated injunctions to resist 
oppression—‘for oppression is even worse than killing’ (a:191)—and to 
‘fight against them until there is no more oppression and all worship 
is devoted to Allah alone’ (2:193). It is their oppression that allows cer- 
tain rulers in the Muslim world to be defined as ‘no longer Muslims’, 
thus setting aside the normal Koranic injunction against overthrowing a 
Muslim leader. Clearly, when both Muslim and infidel oppressors seem 
entwined in a secular and materialist embrace, the resonance of the call 
to arms is even greater. 


Of course, Islam is as varied as Christianity. In the past, there were 
long periods when Christian aggression far exceeded Muslim; but 
most Christian states later became secularized—they still fight, but 
not in the name of God. In contrast, across much (not all) of the 
Islamic world, the tide has turned against the secularists over the last 
decades. The main reason for the difference is that, during the period 
in which Christians have ruled the world, Muslims have felt themselves 
oppressed—and not without reason. Combat fundamentalism offers 
an explanation of real social conditions, and a plausible if high-risk 
strategy for remedying them. 


But this also means that combat fundamentalism involves two ele- 
ments neglected by Huntington. First, it resonates most strongly where 
Southern poverty meets Northern imperialism. In Islam, this is espe- 
cially marked in Palestine. Israel is part of the North, backed up by the 
Northern superpower; while the Palestinians are the quintessential poor 
and dispossessed Southerners. Chechnya also bears some traces of such 
a division. Other countries in the Middle East are caught in an economic 
vice between low growth and population explosion, part of which they 
attribute to imperialism. In these cases local ethnic-religious solidari- 
ties and conflicts are reinforced, and made more globally resonant, by 
resistance to Northern infidel imperialism. The economic aspects of this 
conflict lie somewhat concealed: they figure little in fundamentalist dis- 
course, which actually denounces all materialism as foreign. But were 
Muslim countries to experience economic development and redistribu- 
tion, who can doubt that combat fundamentalism would be undercut? 
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Second, conflict also rages within Islam, as it does among Hindus, Sikhs, 
Buddhists and Christians, ranging fundamentalists against secularists 
and religious conservatives. But Muslim secularists and conservatives 
are often backed by the North, especially the US; they can plausibly be 
attacked both as authoritarian oppressors and as imperialist lackeys. Bin 
Laden’s short videotaped statement of October 7 referred three times 
to the oppressed Palestinians and once to the removal of ‘the army of 
infidels’ from ‘the land of Muhammad’—i.e., of American forces from 
Saudi Arabia, or perhaps from Arab lands in general. His previous rhet- 
oric had focused much less on the Palestinians, much more on Saudi 
Arabia. This is partly opportunism, though only in recent years has the 
combat fundamentalism of Hamas come to rival the secular PLO among 
the Palestinians, giving him allies in that struggle. 


Cosmology of the weak 


Once in power, ‘fundamentalist’ regimes tend to establish harsh reli- 
gious dictatorships, whose popular appeal can be difficult to understand. 
But we should remember that, while operating as opposition move- 
ments, they are populists, calling on the people as a whole to rebel, 
first against colonial rulers and then post-colonial ones. They advocate 
what the Pakistani Madoudi, the leading Sunni fundamentalist theo- 
rist, termed ‘theo-democracy—not a theocratic state but self-rule by the 
umma, the whole religious community, in obedience to the dictates of 
the Koran. As populists they can mobilize resistance to authoritarian 
and corrupt Muslim states, whether secular ones like Egypt, or conserva- 
tive religious ones like Saudi Arabia. Their pressure then forces some 
regimes toward more authoritarianism (as in Algeria or Turkey). And 
it has persuaded more Muslims to define their enemies in religious 
terms (as in Israel, Kashmir or Chechnya), giving the local struggle a 
more global cosmology. According to bin Laden, the struggle ranges 
the Muslim against the infidel. To transplant Judeo-Christian symbols 
of heroism, it is also David against Goliath, and Robin Hood, stealing 
from the rich to give to the poor—not to mention Good against Evil, 
God against Satan. This is an appeal of some resonance, especially able 
to recruit young, educated dissidents in authoritarian states and young 
refugees, displaced by conflicts right across the Muslim world—neither 
having much future amid stagnating economies. These two groups are 
not very large, rarely generating the resources to seize power. But their 
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capacity to disrupt and re-group is considerable, since they enjoy the sym- 
pathy of much of the poor and the middle class of the Muslim world. 


It seems safe to predict that military power alone will not eliminate the 
threat of combat fundamentalism in any of these religions. Indeed, it 
will probably only fuel the fires, since it seems to confirm the cosmology 
offered by the combat fundamentalists. Discontented educated leaders 
and refugee ‘foot-soldiers’ are the core constituencies that will provide 
generations of young men, and perhaps young women, willing to risk 
and even sacrifice their lives for such a powerful vision. As we have 
seen repeatedly—in car- and body-bombs; in the assassinations of sec- 
ular leaders, like the three Gandhis or Sadat; and, most terribly, on 
September 11—among these will be a very few who will deliberately 
choose combat suicide. This has become the ultimate weapon of the 
weak against the powerful of this earth. Whether they will ever be able 
to repeat a coup as horrific as that of September 11 depends on finding 
equally unexpected technical means. But Northerners in general now 
have to fear that possibility. 


Sources of bitterness 


This present, terrible confrontation was by no means inevitable. That 
combat fimndamentalism’s enemy is the US resulted mainly from 
the unintended consequences of three American policies—toward 
Communism, Israel and oil. Through the 19508 the US was mostly 
a force for decolonization and development in the Islamic world— 
although the CIA-sponsored coup against Mossadegh in Iran in 1953 
already revealed a tendency to label dissidents as Communists that 
alienated many Muslims. The US then backed the increasingly corrupt 
and authoritarian secular regime of the Shah of Iran. The enemy was 
perceived as Communism, not a religious fundamentalism whose revo- 
lutionary powers proved a genuine surprise, to the US and everyone else. 
Second, the legacy of the Holocaust, the political influence of American 
Jews and earlier Cold War alignments were the main pressures leading 
the US to back Israel and its dispossession of Palestinians, even when 
the state of Israel moved to become less victim than oppressor. The US 
continues to provide military and economic aid to Israel, even though 
nowadays it also deplores further Israeli settlements in Palestine. In 
the televised foreign-policy debate between the two US Presidential 
candidates in 2000, both Gore and Bush mentioned only one ‘ally’ 
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by name—lIsrael. In seeking a solution to this cancerous dispute, the 
US also backed—mainly militarily—states who had become moderates 
vis-a-vis Israel, like Egypt and Jordan. Such military aid helped these 
regimes repress internal dissent, while the smaller amounts of eco- 
nomic aid could not outweigh the effects of ostracizing imperialism to 
achieve either economic development or domestic legitimacy. Third, oil 
interests have led the US to install a large number of armed forces in 
Saudi Arabia and the Gulf sheikdoms, and to attack Iraq as a rogue 
state—as it did not attack Indonesia’s annexation of East Timor. Similar 
geopolitical contingencies have also affected the combat fundamental- 
ists, who now exploit the Palestinian issue, despite their deep antipathy 
to the secular PLO, but refrain from attacking hated regimes, such as 
Iraq or Libya, that happen to oppose the US. 


Such convoluted geopolitics only reinforce the conclusion that the war 
between Islamic ‘fundamentalism’ and Northern imperialism is not a 
necessary one. It could be undercut by three measures: a more even- 
handed approach to Israel/Palestine; less military and more economic 
aid to Arab regimes; and a more progressive international development 
strategy, with redistribution and growth its twin goals. This would 
reduce both major conflicts: that between Muslim and Christian worlds, 
and that between fundamentalists and others within the Muslim world. 
Such a geopolitical re-orientation is a tall order, but even partial success 
might be enough. There would still be Islamic fundamentalists, but they 
would gain fewer recruits; and their conception of jihad would be less 
combative and less directed against the US. 


Ideological globalization is uneven and unpredictable. It includes thin 
layers of a potentially common transnational culture; ideological frag- 
mentation across parts of the South; and broader confrontations across 
major religious fault-lines, in which a few combat fundamentalists are 
exploiting new weapons of the weak. Tamils, Buddhists, Hindus and 
Christians, plus some peasant revolutionaries, can all provide a few sui- 
cide bombers, the ultimate form of ideological military morale, able 
to counterbalance great disparities in conventional weapons. But only 
Islamic combat fundamentalists hurl themselves, not only against their 
local secular enemies, but also against the North and its ‘Great Satan’, 
the United States. This particular struggle is now generating a tidal wave 
of threat and combat across large slices of the world, which could be 
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stemmed by changed polices from the North. But amid such complerity, 
who knows whence the next tidal wave will come? 


Globalization is a real process; but it is multiple and contradictory. 
The globe is divided into more and more nation-states; it is riven by a 
paradoxical ‘ostracizing imperialist’ fault-line between North and South; 
and there are also potentially dangerous great-power rivalries. Most of 
these divisions generate not armed combat but tensions that can usually 
be resolved by peaceful negotiation between converging nation-states. 
Nonetheless, where ideological power stiffens resistance and ‘weapons 
of the weak’ level the battlefield, some divisions do result in intense 
conflict. These new ideologies and weapons are as much a part of glo- 
balization as the dollar, the internet or Coca-Cola. Some of these trends 
destabilize only at a local or regional level, generating ‘zones of turmoil’ 
in the world; some of these degenerate into ‘black holes’ of desperate 
violence and instability, ostracized by the rest of the world. But one fault- 
line cuts a more systematically disintegrating swathe across continents: 
the resistance to secular imperialism launched by ‘combat fundamental- 
ism’ will remain until its appeal is diminished by cutting away the sense 
of exploitation on which it thrives. 


These mixed patterns mean that we are not, at present, moving toward 
a singular global society. Northern capitalism unevenly but simultane- 
ously integrates, dominates and ostracizes across the world. The power 
of the military hegemon, the United States, is somewhat undercut by 
its own increasing pacification; by its reliance on supposedly safe but 
decidedly blunt long-range weaponry; and by new weapons of the weak. 
Political power remains primarily wielded by nation-states, though some 
of these are more stable than others. Ideological power expresses all 
these diverse relations. Such complexity is not new to human societies. 
Globalization merely changes its scale. Like its predecessors, globaliza- 
tion blends different sources of social power, peace and war, order and 
chaos; it will do so for a good while longer yet. 
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In These Great Times: Adventures in Globalization—4 


KUAN-HSING CHEN 


AMERICA IN EAST ASIA 


The Club 51 Syndrome 


N THE MIDDLE of 1996, during a period of cross-straits tension, 

‘An Open Letter to the Social Elite of Taiwan’ was distributed. 

The letter was signed by Chou Wei-lin, for a group named Club 

51. The Club was unknown at the time. But whenever there 
was a chance to disseminate its ideas thereafter, the Club would be on 
the street. In early 1999, when the controversy over relations between 
Taiwan and the PRC broke out again, Club 51 could be found protesting 
in front of the American Institute—the equivalent of the US embassy 
on the island—against Washington’s ambiguous stance. It might have 
been thought that the Club was there to demand American intervention 
in the Taiwan Straits to counter the threat of an attack from the main- 
land. But no, it was more radical than that. The captions at the top of the 
first page of its Open Letter called for Taiwan to join the United States of 
America as its 51st State, so as to ‘Guarantee Taiwan’s Security, Stability, 
Prosperity, Liberty and Democracy’. 


Founded on the Fourth of July 1994 by 51 intellectuals and businessmen 
with American experience, the Club had grown to some 500 supporting 
members by 1996. Since then it has not generated any large movement, 
but has been quite visible in the media. Its chief animator, Chou Wei- 
lin, who has law degrees from universities in Taiwan and the US, isa 
former activist of the Taiwan independence movement, and an extremely 
articulate writer and speaker. Taiwan’s leading newspaper, China Times, 
devoted a full-page interview to him and to his Club’s ideas in May 1996, 
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and he has appeared on various TV and radio call-in shows.' In 1998, 
encouraged by both sympathetic and antagonistic reactions to the Club’s 
programme, Chou published a highly imaginative work to substantiate 
his arguments and lay out his moment of utopia. It is entitled A Date 
with the US—the Ukimate Resolution of Taiwan’s Future: Taiwan becomes 
a State of the US in 2013; Say Yes to America. In it, Chou advocates a two- 
stage strategy. First, Tatwan becomes a trust territory, along Puerto Rican 
lines; then it seeks full statehood, along Hawaiian lines. Eventually, on 
January I, 2013, a splendid sunny day, Taiwan becomes the fifty-first state 
of the USA. All Chinese names are changed forthwith: Yuan to Adams, 
Kung to Cohen, Chen to Dunn, Ding to Dean, Chou to Jefferson. All 
cities and districts acquire new place-names: Taiwan becomes Formosa 
again, while Taipei becomes Cambridge, Taichung Dalton, Kaohsiung 
Fairfax, and Hsinchu Talcom. Among the newly elected 46 members of 
Congress representing Taiwan, 22 are fluent in English; of these, four- 
teen are first or second generation mainlanders, and eight are natives, 
all educated in the US. Here are to be found the next generation of 
leading politicians, including James C. Stevens Jr (Soong Zheng-yuan, 
son of ex-governor James Soong), and Vincent W. Lane (son of former 
Vice President and current Chairman of the KMT, Chan Lian). On 
this fortunate day, the Taiwanese finally have ‘a sense of belonging, 
a sense of certainty, a sense of direction and a sense of security’. 


What is the significance of Club 51? A moralizing reaction, common 
to nationalist left and right in Taiwan, will not be helpful in bringing 
out the issues at stake. In our part of the world, it has been a frequent 
practice to jump quickly to moral judgement in social controversies, 
foreclosing the possibility of critical reflection that might help us to 
understand better the real psychic forces at work in our societies. Two 
signs suggest it would a mistake to dismiss the Club’s project as merely 
outlandish. In abandoning any claim to national sovereignty, with the 
alteration of a single capital letter—switching from ‘State’ building (in 
the sense of Japan) to ‘state’ building (in the sense of California)—Club 
5I projects a sea change in the parameters of the anti-colonial imagina- 
tion that powered independence movements in the Third World in the 


‘For detailed coverage, see Chang Pin-yi, ‘Club 51—Slogan: Nerther Unification nor 
Independence, Let’s be American: Make Tatwan a State of the US’, China Times, 29 


May 1996. 
2A Date with the US, p. 324. 
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past. Its form of identification might remind us of France’s départements 
d’outremer or, indeed, the fate of Hawaii; but its timing at the turn of the 
twenty-first century does seem to indicate an emerging new condition, 
beyond earlier historical moments of decolonization. There is another 
reason for such an impression. The impulses behind Club 51 are not 
confined to Taiwan. Comparable sentiments can be found in Manila and 
Okinawa, in Seoul and Micronesia, not to speak of Canada or Australia. 
How does one account for them? What can we learn from Club 51? 


Our island USA 


The Tatwanese background, of course, is a very specific one, and col- 
ours the fantasies of Club 51: throughout. The central arguments of 
the Club are highlighted, point by point, in the first paragraphs of its 
Letter of 1996: 


If Club 51 cannot awaken the Taiwanese elite in time to give up such self- 


ish and short-sighted practices as individual immigration, and to support 
instead the proposal of ‘Taitwan’s State-Building Movement’ for collective 
identification and naturalization into the US, within a few years Taiwan 
will not be able to escape the appalling fate of ‘Hong-Kongization’. Even 
if it could avoid this, it will be permanently beset by Beijing's psycho- 
logical warfare, plunging it into economic recession, falling confidence, 
and social unrest. 


Conjuring up the spectre of Hong Kong on the eve of its handover to 
China in 1997 is calculated, of course, to trigger fear and insecurity in 
the Letter’s target audience. But the Club’s appeal does not just rest on 
demonizing the Communist threat to Taiwan. It also offers an attractive 
alternative to panicky individual exodus abroad. ‘Once Taiwan becomes 
another state in the US, we will be in America right here, and Taiwanese 
will not have to dwell in other places throughout the world as a minority 
of minorities in local societies’. The ingenuity of the Club’s proposal lies 
in its radical resolution of the deadlock over Tatwanese independence. 
The message is: let us give up our own nation-state, with its hopelessly 
ambiguous status, and join instead another of our choice. State-building 
will then no longer require endless, impossible and unsuccessful efforts 
to join the United Nations. We will just have to deal with one nation. 
Our half-way Americanization of the past fifty years can advance to a 
full new nationality. This vision is pitched not just to the elite, but to 
everyone living on the island. It answers to a general desire to ‘stay at 
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home’ at this moment in history, as the economic success of Taiwan has 
drawn numbers of emigrants back to the island, after bad experiences 
of being discriminated against abroad—‘the minority of minorities’. 
The Letter goes on: 


When Beijing announced its ‘missile rehearsals’ to threaten the Presidental 
election in Taiwan, our Deputy Mumster of Foreign Affairs called upon the 
Director of the American Institute, begging the US to uphold justice for 
Taiwan. Any clear-sighted person knows that Taiwan cannot survive with- 
out US protecton. If the United States does not defend the principles of 
justice, ‘the Republic of China in Taiwan’ might soon become ‘the Republic 
of China in Los Angeles’. 


Here the US figures as a power whose mission is to maintain the prin- 
ciples of global justice, without which the Republic of China would 
dissolve into something else. In the Taiwanese context, the Club’s ges- 
ture is provocative, even iconoclastic. For although everyone knows 
that the island is indeed under American protection, this is never pub- 
licly admitted by the state leadership. It simply remains the unspoken 
assumption that frames and encircles the activity of all the political 
parties—the KMT typically seeking ‘help’ from the Republicans, and the 
DPP from the Democrats. Questions such as whether Taiwan could sur- 
vive without the US military shield, or without the mainland Chinese 
market, have never been and can never be debated in the public arena, 
least of all during Presidential election campaigns. Hence the effect 
of the Club’s blunt use of the term ‘begging’: activity appropriate to 
sub-colonial status in the bilateral relation with America. The Club’s 
pragmatic realism cancels out all rhetorical pretensions of national 
dignity. It does so in the name of ‘survival’, an issue overriding any 
theoretical claim to state sovereignty. 


Particularly striking in this respect is the final sentence of the passage 
just quoted. It projects a scenario. If Tatwan were forced to become 
part of China, then something like a refugee government would be set 
up in Los Angeles. But why LA? A chain of equivalents has somehow 
effortlessly shifted categories and borders, from the quasi nation-state of 
Taiwan to the global city of Los Angeles, magnet for Asian and Latino 
migration. But the shift in the imaginary is by no means ungrounded. 
From the 1960s to the 19903, if the United States has been the prime 
land of emigration for Taiwanese, LA has been the site of the largest 
concentration of middle-class immigrants from the island. For the 
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Taiwanese imaginary, Taiwan has long been ‘inside’ LA, as an integral 
part of the city; the large residential community of Monterey Park is 
widely known as Little Taipei. Conversely, Los Angeles has also been 
‘inside’ Taiwan, as an integral part of its life. The teenage rock band, LA 
Boys, all of whose members grew up in Los Angeles and can no longer 
speak Taiwanese or Mandarin, has now returned home, becoming one 
of the island’s most popular groups. So it 1s easy to imagine LA housing 
a Republic of China government in exile. 


In March 2000, during the Presidential election campaign in Taiwan, 
all our satellite news channels set up ‘call-in’ interactive programmes 
to attract audiences, vital for ratings and advertising revenues. TVBS, a 
rather popular station, placed the physical site of its call-in across the 
ocean in Los Angeles. Actually, this was a rather natural choice. On 
the screen, supporters of the three Presidential candidates—the DPP’s 
Chen Shui-bian, the KMT’s Lian Chan and the People First’s James 
Soong—were divided into groups, identifiable by the different colours 
of their campaign jackets. The intensity of the enthusiasms and antago- 
nisms expressed by these supporters was amazingly strong, more than 
anything one could find back home. They all wished to proclaim the fact 
that their own candidate was the real representative of New Taiwan, and 
his rivals were fakes—a typical tic of ethnic nationalism. Yet when asked 
by their TV host what constituted the ‘New Taiwanese’, they all agreed 
that ‘real New Taiwanese are those who live in Taiwan and are commit- 
ted to Taiwan’. How do we explain this paradox? 


Such supporters were in fact probably more involved in the election 
battle than most of those who actually live in the geographical space 
of Taiwan. They spared no means to further their respective causes: 
financial donations, persuasion of others to go home and vote (airlines 
supporting particular candidates offered discount tickets), debates with 
opponents, etc. They acted as if they themselves were the ‘real new 
Taiwanese who live in Taiwan, and are committed to Taiwan’. In effect, 
for them Los Angeles was already part of Taiwan. The physical distance 
between the island and the city was abolished by the televisual screen 
and the imaginary it sustains. This phenomenon is not, of course, 
uniquely Taiwanese. It is typical of many immigrant communities, who 
physically reside in different parts of the world, but in every other 
respect live ‘at home’: reading domestic newspapers, watching satellite 
news sent from home, consuming exactly the same goods and foods in 
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the supermarkets and restaurant chains set up by domestic enterprises, 
worrying more about changing governments at home than about those 
they have to live under; splitting and forming new alliances when home 
political parties split and form new parties. 


Stuffed to death by hamburgers 


How does the Letter handle possible objections to its programme? Here 
is what it says: 


If you hear accomplices of the Chinese Communists cursing Club 51 as 
‘slaves of a subject nation’, ‘traitors to the Han people’, running dogs of 
American Imperiahsm, please argue back that national identity 1s based 
neither on blood descent nor threat of military force. Like the Chiang 
family, which has German, Russian and Japanese blood, we have the 
‘right’ to choose to be American or German, and to live in New York or 
San Francisco. 


This interesting passage makes it clear that the Club is well prepared 
for the kinds of disobliging expressions it is likely to attract, and has 
thought through its line of response to them. Anticipating likely direc- 
tions of attack, it recruits and instructs the respectable ‘you’ to whom it 
appeals, in how to debate with ‘accomplices of Chinese Communism’. 
Its counter-argument is impeccably anti-essentialist, rejecting common 
descent as a basis for national identification. Boldly, it invokes the inter- 
national marriages of the supposedly evil Chiang (Kai-shek) family as 
a reference point to legitimize free choice of nationality. Less clear, of 
course, is why only ‘American’ and ‘German’ are mentioned as identi- 
ties of preference, and Russian or Japanese silently discarded. Indeed, 
Germany itself seems little more than a flourish, when the choice of 
cities is confined to the United States. Why this selectivity? The answer 
is offered a little later, when a dictum of Professor Lee Hsiao-fung’s 
is quoted: ‘We would rather be stuffed to death by the hamburgers 
of American imperialism than shot to death by the machine-guns of 
Chinese Communist imperialism’. The Club comments: ‘All of us 
try desperately to stay out of reach of China, and all of us nourish 
a deeply hidden “American dream” in our mind’. It goes on to spell 
out what lies behind hamburger heaven: ‘America is the pinnacle of 
the earth, a powerful, resourceful, democratic society, a land of cer- 
tainty and security’. Here, courageously displayed, is what could be 
termed the open secret of the ‘deeply hidden American dream’ in 
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the psyche of Taiwanese nouveaux riches longing for an impossible 
assimilation to the US middle class. ) 


Conversely, however, it would be a mistake in turn to essentialize this 
dream. Towards the end of the Letter, we read: 


If the Chinese break everyone’s glasses [sc. confound expectations] and 
build a free, democratic, universally prosperous, happy land on earth, 
while America becomes a poor, devastated inferno, the people of the state 
of Taiwan can always peacefully promote a movement to ‘unite Taiwan 
and China’, without any fear of suppression by American military force. 
In short, once Taiwan becomes a state of America, the door to either 
“Taiwanese independence’ or ‘ reunification with China’ will not be closed, 
because America is a free and democratic country. 


The logic of choice could not be clearer: economic success is the cri- 
terion for selecting national belonging. So we can keep the door open 
to China or any society rich and powerful enough to guarantee ‘free- 
dom, democracy and wealth’, since the American State is such that if 
one day we change our mind and wish to leave it, that will be fine—it 
would make no objection. The Club appears not to have heard of the US 
Civil War, but that hardly matters, since it is so unlikely that anyone’s 
glasses will be broken anyway. The point is that its proposal dispenses 
with national loyalty. What is involved is pure calculation of interest. The 
Letter is alert to the kind of resistance this may provoke: 


we believe that on a rational level, you cannot deny that our new proposal 
for Taiwan's future is the only solution to real crisis of our society. 


To be effective, the Club must take account of nationalist sentiment 
rooted in a great deal of historical experience. It understands that the 
intended readers of its Letter are likely to feel very uneasy, ‘on an emo- 
tional level’, at the idea of simply becoming American. Although in 
practice lots of Tatwanese have as individuals become naturalized as 
US, Australian or Canadian citizens, to demand that everyone become 
American here and now is likely to offend people’s collective pride. 
So the Club urges its target audience to operate ‘rationally’, casting 
aside irrelevant emotional-moral-historical baggage, and acknowledge 
that there is no better way out than its proposal. Of course, its appeal to 
rationality has its own ‘emotional’ bottom line, in the calculated drive for 
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prosperity and security. This can also play on a sense of regret for the 
past. The feeling that ‘we would better off if we were still under Japanese 
rule’ is quite widespread among an elder generation that lived through 
the colonial period, and is not confined to them.} Tacitly, the Club’s mes- 
sage to these people is: don’t let’s miss our chance again, we can make a 
rational choice to substitute the Americans for the Japanese. 


If we look over the whole tenor of the Club’s Letter, what we find at work 
is a ‘radical plural opportunism’.‘ I use the term without derogatory con- 
notation. What it denotes is a non-essentialist, pragmatic, open-ended 
position, on the look-out to seize any opportunity for self-interest across 
a range of fronts, however radical one or other such move might be. The 
imperative is to jump, without much moral baggage, quickly and deftly 
onto whatever vehicle promises to advance one’s wealth and security. 
Operating within a conservative political society, in which critical forces 
lack the density to propose radical alternatives, this kind of outlook can 
be found in all corners of Tatwanese society—in politics, business, civil 
society or NGOs. One could even say that it is a general characteristic of 
Taiwanese, or perhaps any, capitalism. 


Still, there is little doubt that current global conditions provide particu- 
larly fertile soil for such opportunism. Club 51 cannot be understood 
simply as the product of a fear of war in the Taiwan Straits or a colonial 
aspiration to American modernity. It also reflects a more general uncer- 
tainty about where the world is heading, dramatized by protests against 
the WTO and other reactions against globalization. No analysis can con- 
fidently figure out its overall effects and implications for the future 
world, although there is no difficulty in perceiving that gaps between 
countries and classes are likely to widen. In this environment, a strat- 
egy of leaning to the strongest party—‘the watermelon tilts toward the 
bigger half, in our Taiwanese expression—makes middle-class sense. It 
is this background that explains why Chou Wei-lin’s book is ‘dedicated 
to the people of Taiwan who have no sense of security and certainty’. 
Rather than illustrating any epochal decline of the nation-state, Club 


In a recent forum held in Taipei, a young man with a Min-nan accent, confessing 
his disappointment with the performance of the new DPP government, expressed 
the same sentiment. 

+ The term was coined by my friend, Huang Zhi-xiang, a prime-time TV script- 
writer, in the ‘Big Eunuch and Little Carpenter’ series, broadcast back in 1994. 

3A Date with the US, p. 2. 
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51 is evidence for the rise of identification—imaginary, symbolic and 
real—with the strongest State, the single world power today. 


Not yet postcolonial 


That power is still under-analysed, at least in Asia. This has something 
to do with the way postcolonial studies—where one would expect to find 
critical probing of it—have over-privileged ‘English’ experiences. This 
has partly reflected the personal histories of key proponents of the post- 
colonial programme, who mostly came out of the English (ex-)colonies. 
But it has also been due to the peculiarities of American imperial expan- 
sion itself, in which overseas colonies were of secondary importance. 
Amy Kaplan has described the resulting difficulty: 


Most current studies of imperial and postcolomal culture .. tend to 
omit discussion of the United States as an imperial power. The history 
of American impenalism strains the definition of the postcolonial, wich 
implies a temporal development (from ‘colonial’ to ‘post’) that relies heavily 
on the spatial coordinates of European empires, ın their formal acquisition 
of territories and subsequent history of decolonization and natonal inde- 
pendence. How would this Eurocentric notion of postcoloniality apply to 
the story of American imperialism, which often does not fit this model?* 


This is a general reason why the American empire has escaped the 
kind of scrutiny European empires are now retrospectively undergoing. 
But there is a second reason specific to East Asia. In this part of the 
world, above all, there was a direct relay between an older kind of colo- 
nialism and new Cold War structures after 1945. Here the United States 
took over from former territorial empires, and established a vast arc 
of strategic protectorates, mobilized to form a defensive bloc against 
Communism. In many parts of East Asia there was a direct handover 
from Japanese imperialism to the US, and ever since the bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the Japanese state itself has lived in the perma- 
nent shadow of the American. Cho Hee-yeon has described the character 


§ “Left Alone with America”: The Absence of Empire in the Study of American 
Culture’, in Amy Kaplan and Donald Pease, eds, Cultures of United States 
Imperialism, Durham 1993, p. r7. Kaplan’s strategy is to reconnect ‘United States 
nation-building and empire-building as histoncally coterminous and mutually 
defining’. Her argument seems to have struck home. By 1998, ‘Empire and 
Imperialism’ had become the theme of the Annual Conference of the Association 
of American Studies. 
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of the South Korean regime set up by the US when it divided the country 
in terms that apply equally well to Taiwan or South Vietnam: authori- 
tarian, developmentalist, statist and anti-Communist.’ While Japan was 
given a democratic constitution, a mailed fist by the occupation regime 
was used to make sure that the Right would remain perpetually in 
power, so the result was not very different. Fear of Communism was 
used very effectively to rule out of court any question of imperialism 
in the domination of Big Brother, despite the existence of mainstream 
anti-American sentiment and tradition across the region—with the 
exception of Taiwan. 


Cold War legacies 


In East Asia, consequently, the decolonization that unfolded elsewhere 
after the Second World War never occurred. Instead, a Cold War system 
effectively took over the structures of colonialism, intercepting any pos- 
sibility of decolonization taking place. For fifty years the predominant 
world view and traditions of popular knowledge were generated out of 
systems of power and production at the intersection of colonialism and 
the Cold War. The cultural effects of this half century have been part 
of our local histories and subjectivities, and cannot be easily erased. Of 
course, the end of the Cold War was formally announced more than a 
decade ago. There can be no doubt of the reality of the changes this has 
brought to Europe and America. The USSR has disappeared, Germany 
has been unified, Eastern Europe is safely in the bosom of capital once 
more. Ideologically, ‘the triumph of capitalism and the end of social- 
ism’ has become the dominant narrative in the West, now confidently 
extended into the ongoing epic of globalization, which has offered the 
framework for a new structure of feeling, in Raymond Williams’s sense, 
since the second half of the 1990s—rallying North American academ- 
ics who had previously toyed with dangerous ideas of the postmodern 
or postcolonial, and comforting European intellectuals bent on the nos- 
trums of a ‘Third Way’. 


In East Asia, however, the situation has been very different. Empirically, 


the Cold War structures of the region have been weakened, but by no 
means dismantled. Chinese Communism, unlike Russian, has not been 


7 See Cho Hee-yeon, ‘The Structure of the South Korean Developmental Regime 
and its Transformation’, Inter-Asia Cultural Studies: Movements, voL 1, no. 3, 2000. 
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overthrown, and Indochina has not gone the way of Eastern Europe. 
Korea remains divided, and Taiwan a garrison state. There is still no 
peace treaty between Japan and Russia. Of course, Sino-American rela- 
tions are warm enough these days; the two Kims have met in Korea; 
the KMT has lost power in Taiwan. But the very excitement generated 
by the 2000 summit in Pyongyang, and the subsequent heartbreaking 
scenes of family reunions in Korea, or jubilation at the downfall of the 
Kuomintang regime in Taiwan, speaks of the extent to which the dead 
weight of the Cold War is still an objective source of tension and frus- 
tration in Hast Asia. There is little radical discontinuity in the so-called 
post-Cold War politics of the area. 


But even if the Cold War had come to an end in East Asia, it would be 
unrealistic to expect us to be freed from its mental legacy. Just as the 
formal end of colonialism did not overnight erase its cultural effects, so 
a Cold War formation of subjectivity remains with us. The postwar gen- 
eration of intellectuals in South Korea and Taiwan were largely trained 
in the US, and these people, deeply imbued with an American outlook, 
are now in power to implement another round of modernization. The 
deeper bases of Washingon’s continuing hegemony in East Asia are, 
however, often misunderstood. For this is an imperialism whose long- 
term impact has depended not so much on obvious cultural apparatuses 
such as transnational media intervention, but rather on a more complex 
process of negotiation and articulation between its political and eco- 
nomic power and local histories.’ Cultural studies of US imperialism in 
the region are only just starting to emerge, and it is important that they 
avoid the trap of counterposing one (subaltern) nationalism to another 
(paramount) nationalism, but rather maintain a critical internationalist 
perspective on the system of relations between them as a whole. 


Taiwanese boy bands and Hong Kong movies 


Thus it is too often assumed that the new imperialism operates largely 
through an external imposition of its cultural products and ideologemes 
on Third World societies, as if brain-washing them. Frequently cited 
examples are Hollywood or the American Top 40. Yet, however impor- 


t For the sketch of a ‘geo-colonial historical materialism’ to explain this kind of 
articulation, see Kuan-Hsing Chen, ‘Decolonization and Cultural Studies’, Tatvan: 
A Radical Quarterly in Social Studies, 21, 1996, pp. 73-140. 
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tant these may have been originally, from the mid-1980s onwards not a 
few of the economies of the region have been strong enough to construct 
cultural industries of their own, capable of competing with American 
output. The result is that American mass cultural productions are only 
among a range of choices available to the younger population; the reign 
of their singularity has been broken. For some fifteen years now, Hong 
Kong films have captured the largest markets in various East Asian 
countries, and by the 1990s, the newest generations were no longer 
singing American pop songs in karaoke bars. 


To understand the roots of American hegemony, we need to look else- 
where, and further back. Historically, ‘America’ as a cultural imaginary 
has since the mid-nineteenth century never been outside ‘Asia’, just as 
‘Asia’ has never been outside ‘America’. Japan, after all, was first opened 
to the US state and capital in 1858, through the treaty-port system. Their 
impact thereafter, right through the inter-war period, is not to be under- 
stated. By the 1930s, there were local intellectuals who felt that ‘America’ 
had become a constitutive element of Japanese identity itself, as a start- 
ling passage from Takanobu Murobuse’s novel America, published in 
1929, makes clear: 


Where could you find Japan not Americanized? How could Japan exist 
without America? And where could we escape from Americanizaton? I 
dare to even declare that America has become the world, Japan is nothing 
but America today. 


In Korea too, Yoo Sun-young has shown that during the same period 
the notion of American modernity fulfilled the function of a counter- 
imaginary against the grip of Japanese colonialism.’ This sense was not, 
of course, confined to East Asia. In the Antilles, Aimé Césaire was warn- 
ing soon after the War of the illusions accompanying it 


I know that some of you, disgusted with Europe, with all that hideous 
mess which you did not witness by choice, are turming—oh! im no great 
numbers—toward America and getting used to looking upon that country 
as a possible liberator. ‘What a godsend!’ you thmk. ‘The bulldozers! The 


9 Yoo Sun-Young, ‘Embodiment of American Modernity onto the Colomal Body’, 
paper presented at 2000 Inter-Ama Cultural Studies Conference: Transitional Era, 
Transformative Work, Fukuoka, Japan. 
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massive investment of capital! The roads! The portsl’—‘But American 
racisml’—‘So what? European racism in the colonies has inured us to itl’. 
And there we are, ready to run the great Yankee risk. So, once again, 
be carefull American domination—the only domination from which one 
never recovers. I mean fram which one never recovers unscarred.' 


Césaire did not explain why American domination would be the only 
irremediable form. But few listened to his admonition, least of all in East 
Asia. There, the most striking testimony to the enduring fixation with 
America is to be found in the PRC, which was never directly under US 
influence. Since the 1980s, the US has been the dominant imaginary 
figure against which China constructs itself, the Other as totalized repre- 
sentative of the West. As a Mainland critic told a conference on popular 
culture in Beijing in 1999: ‘Today’s America is our tomorrow’. When 
the CCP launched its call to the nation to ‘join the mainstream’, no one 
doubted where that was: in the United States. Psychologically, America 
has become an ‘inside outsider’ or ‘outside insider’ against which slices 
of (national) identity and fragments of cultural subjectivity have been 
formed in differing national spaces. This process has by no means 
always involved simple acceptance of US hegemony. To see the strength 
of the ‘American complex’ in East Asia, one need only look at the cur- 
rent popularity of the X Can Say No’ phenomenon. After the big success 
of Ishihara and Morita’s “The Japan that Can Say No’, came the popular 
‘China Can Say No’, and even a ‘Taiwan Can Say No’. Unmistakeably, 
the US is the object-unity of this ‘No’. What it implies, of course, is the 
pre-existence of an indisputable ‘Yes’. Such refusals are a continuing 
sign of deep identification with what they deny but do not replace. 


Americas of the mind 


The key to the sway of this American imperialism has lain in its ability to 
insert itself into the geo-colonial space as the imaginary figure of moder- 
nity. After the Second World War, the material power of the US made it 
the central object of identification, and later dis-identification, as the neo- 
colonial master of the region. American systems of representation and 
modes of living infiltrated the space of the national-popular imaginary, 


© Discourse on Colonialism, New York 1972, p. 60. 
= See Song Quang, Qiao Bian, Zhang Zangzang, China Can Say No, Beijing 1996; 
Ker Rey-ming, Taiwan Can Say No, Taipei 1996. 
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and redirected its flows of psychic desire and cultural energy. This chain 
of movements still traverses the social body. American English became 
the first foreign language to be acquired; the US became the routine— 
often only possible—space for graduate education; for state bureaucrats 
and oppositional intellectuals alike, the ‘American experience’ became 
a reference point of their own legitimation. It would be anachronistic 
to apply Fanon’s dictum of the sixties directly here—to suggest that 
Japanese, Koreans, Chinese or Taiwanese ‘want to be American’, in 
the same sense that ‘the black man wants to be white’. But in cases 
like Club 51, as we have seen, it is difficult to deny that a similar 
theoretical logic is at work. 


There is no point in ridiculing any of this, or its opposite. Both pro- 
and anti-American modes operate within the same space, defined by 
the same object. We have to recognize that America has not only been 
a force outside us but lives within our subjectivity, if we wish honestly 
to understand the cultural composite of our self or selves. When some- 
thing has become the dominant frame of reference, it is part of us. 
When the US—not the Philippines or Korea—is constantly cited as the 
exemplar to validate claims for democracy in Taiwan, it means that ‘we 
are American’, in the sense that we are not (do not want to be) Korean 
or Filipino. They do not even enter our field of vision. To recognize 
this is the necessary starting-point for us to move elsewhere. Unless the 
cultural imaginary of ‘America’ can be deconstructed, and the US as 
object of identification and dis-identification displaced, we are doomed 
to repeat the histories of colonialism taken over by the neo-imperial 
Cold War system—the vicious circle of colonization, decolonization and 
recolonization will simply continue. 


Neither burning effigies of America nor confecting spurious ‘Asian 
values’ is a solution. What we need are rather alternative frameworks of 
reference.” Since the Second World War, the flow of cultural influences 
has for the most part been in one direction only—from America to East 
Asia. Intellectual life offers an even starker illustration than the enter- 
tainments industry. US academic texts have travelled to, are actively read 


a Black Skin, White Masks, New York 1967. 

3 For this, see Teyaswini Niranjana, ‘Alternative Frames? Questions for Comparative 
Research m the Third World’, Inter-Asia Cultural Studies: Movernents, vol 1, no. I, 
2000, pp. 97-108. 
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and taught in, Hast Asian Universities. Intellectual trends have largely 
reproduced fashions on American campuses. The reverse has never 
been the case. Worse, East Asian intellectuals are often only able to meet 
each other, if at all, at American conferences; and when such meetings 
do take place, ‘we’ easily look down on each other, for some of us are 
insufficiently abreast of the latest schools of thought in the West. Such 
is all too often the topic of conversation. There is little desire to read one 
another’s work, or to find out what is being debated in the various local 
intellectual scenes; and there is no circulation of texts from other coun- 
tries within bookshops of the region. Language differences are often the 
excuse. But if we can read ‘English’ texts published in the US, why not 
read those published in Manila, Singapore or Calcutta? 


That said, the end of the Cold War, which has not yet ended in our 
part of the world, has paradoxically not had the same depressive effects 
on critical thinking as in Europe. Although, here too, certain sectors 
of a once progressive opinion quickly adjusted to the wisdom of global 
capital and dropped any talk of socialism, among others there has been 
a concurrent sense of new hope. The gates to mutually prohibited zones 
are gradually being lifted in the region. Traffic among critical circles of 
intellectuals in its different societies has begun to quicken. New cross- 
border contacts and alliances are in the process of creation. Rather than 
in complete retreat, the Left—more precisely a new Left—seems to be 
on the move. The emergence of an inter-Asian public sphere, however 
tentative or modest, would be the beginning of that shift and multipli- 
cation of our frames of reference which is needed. What would be its 
effect? A celebration of imposed hybridity? A retreat into nativist purity? 
Rather, part of a decolonization in motion, in which ‘Asia’ and the ‘Third 
World’ offer alternative sites of identification to multiply our selves. 
Let us hope the result differs from the radical plural opportunism of 
Club 51 and its like. 


Other articles In this series include Georgi Derlugulan, ‘A Tale of Two Cities’ (NLR 
3); Yang Lian, ‘Return to Beljing’ (NLR 4); Robert Wade, ‘Showdown at the World 
Bank’ (NLR 7). 
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A Movement of Movements ?—4 


JOSE BOVE 


A FARMERS’ INTERNATIONAL? 


What was pour formation as an activist in France—wwere you too young to 
participate in 1968? 


WAS THEN IN MY first years of secondary school, outside Paris, 
but of course I was affected by what was going on—the May 
events, the discussions, the whole atmosphere. I didn’t do much, 
apart from an occupation of the school football pitch. It was in the 
last years at school that I started going on demonstrations. When I was 
17 I got involved in the struggle against military service—for the rights 
of conscientious objectors and deserters. There was a network of groups 
throughout France. We used to attend the military tribunals every week 
to offer support for the boys doing military service—and for the regular 
soldiers, put on trial for stealing or getting into conflict with an officer. 
We collected all the statistics and publicized what was really going on 
inside the army. In 1970, 71, I moved to Bordeaux with my parents, 
just after the baccalauréat. I had been born there, but my parents—agri- 
cultural researchers, who worked on the diseases of fruit trees—moved 
round quite a lot. We spent a few years in Berkeley when I was a child. 


I could have gone to university in Bordeaux, but I wanted to work full- 
time with the conscientious objectors. It was then, in the early 70s, 
that the peasants of the Larzac plateau got in touch with us. The Army 
had decided to expand the military base there—from 3,000 hectares to 
17,000. The local farmers asked for our support in setting up resistance 
groups. We built up a network of over 200 Larzac committees in France; 
there were some in Germany and Britain, too. All new construction on 
the plateau had been forbidden so, in 1973, we started building a sheep 
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barn there, right in the middle of the zone that the Army had earmarked. 
Hundreds, even thousands came to help—we called it a manifestation en 
dur. a concrete demonstration. We built it completely in stone, in the tra- 
ditional way. It took nearly two years. At the same time, our network was 
in touch with a mountain farmers’ group in the Pyrenees. We used to 
take military-service objectors to work up there, on land that’s too steep 
and mountainous for machinery—everything has to be done by hand. 
That was where I had my first experience of dairy farming and cheese- 
making. Then, in the winter of 75-76, the Larzac farmers decided we 
should squat the empty farms that the Army had bought up around the 
base. I moved into Montredon, as a sheep farmer—with many close con- 
tacts in the region. 


What were the main influences on you at that stage? 


There were two strands. One was the libertarian thinking of the time— 
anarcho-syndicalist ideas, in particular: Bakunin, Kropotkin, Proudhon, 
the anarchists of the Spanish Civil War. There were still a lot of Civil War 
veterans living in Bordeaux, and we used to have discussions with them. 
The other was the example of people involved in non-violent action strat- 
egies: Luther King and the civil rights movement in the States; César 
Chávez, the Mexican farm-worker who organized the Latino grape- 
pickers in California. There was a strong Gandhian influence, too: the 
idea that you can’t change the world without making changes in your 
own life; the attempt to integrate powerful symbolic actions into forms 
of mass struggle. 


In much of Europe and the United States, there was a dear rupture between 
the struggles of the sixties and seventies and those of today, with big defeats— 
Reagan, Thatcher—tying in between. In the States, in particular, there seems 
to be a new generation involved now in the anti-globalization protests. In 
France, there has perhaps been less sense of a dear-cut defeat, but less genera- 
Honal renewal, too? 


The seventies were years of powerful militancy in France, coinciding 
with a political situation in which there was a possibility of the Left par- 
ties taking office for the first time. There was a lot of hope in 1981, when 
Mitterrand was elected. The ebb came in the eighties. Some people 
argued, ‘We mustn’t do anything that would damage the Socialists’. 
Others were disillusioned and quit politics, saying: ‘We thought this 
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would change things, but nothing has changed’. They were the years of 
commercialization, of individual solutions, when cash was all-important. 
We weren’t affected by that so much in the peasants’ movement. On the 
Larzac plateau, after our victory against the army in 81, we started organ- 
izing for self-management of the land, bringing in young people to farm, 
taking up the question of Roquefort and intensive farming, fighting for 
the rights of small producers, building up the trade-union networks that 
eventually came together in the Confédération Paysanne. So for us, the 
eighties were very rich years. There was no feeling of a downturn. 


As for the young generation: it’s true that many of the campaigns of 
the nineties were a bit drab. They made their point, but they did not 
draw many people in. It was the emergence of another set of issues—the 
housing struggles of the homeless, the campaigns of the sans-papiers— 


that began to create new forms of political activity, crystallizing in the 
anti-globalization movement of the last few years. At the trial over dis- 


mantling the McDonald’s in Millau in June 2000, we had over 100,000 
supporters, lots of them young people. Since then, in Nice, Prague, 
Genoa, there has been a real sense of a different sort of consciousness. 
It comes from a more global way of thinking about the world, where the 
old forms of struggle—in the workplace or against the state—no longer 
carry the same weight. With the movement against a monolithic world- 
economic system, people can once again see the enemy more clearly. 
That had been a problem in the West. It’s been difficult for people to 
grasp concretely what the new forms of alienation involve, in an econ- 
omy that has become completely autonomous from the political sphere. 
But at the same time—and this may be more specific to France—the 
anti-globalization movement here has never cut itself off from other 
social forces. We’ve always seen the struggle for the rights of immi- 
grants and the exchided, the sans-papiers, the unemployed, the homeless, 
as part of the struggle against neoliberalism. We couldn’t conceive of an 
anti-globalization movement that didn’t fight for these rights at home. 


You founded the Confédération Paysanne in 1987. What is its project? 


Firstly, it’s a defence of the interests of peasants as workers. We're 
exploited, too—by the banks, by the companies who buy our produce, 
by the firms who sell us equipment, fertilizers, seeds and animal feed. 


Secondly, it’s a struggle against the whole intensive-farming system. The 
goals of the multinationals who run it are minimum employment and 
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maximum, export-oriented production—with no regard for the environ- 
ment or food quality. Take the calf-rearing system. First the young 
calf is separated from its mother. Then it’s fed on milk that’s been 
machine-extracted, transported to a factory, pasteurized, de-creamed, 
dried, reconstituted, packaged and then, finally, re-transported to the 
farms—with huge subsidies from the EU to ensure that the processed 
milk actually works out cheaper than the stuff the calves could have 
suckled for themselves. It’s this sort of economic and ecological mad- 
ness, together with the health risks that intensive farming involves, that 
have given the impetus to an alternative approach. 


The Right has always tried to control and exploit the farmers’ movement 
in Europe, in accordance with its own conservative, religious aims. The 
agricultural policy of the traditional Left was catastrophic, completely 
opposed to the world of the peasants in whose name it spoke. We wanted 
to outline a farming strategy—autonomous of the political parties—that 
expressed the farmers’ own demands rather than instrumentalizing them 
for other ends. We’re committed to developing forms of sustainable agri- 
culture, which respect the need for environmental protection, for healthy 
food, for labour rights. Any farmer can join the Confédération Paysanne. 
It’s not limited to those using organic methods or working a certain 
acreage. You just have to adhere to the basic project. There are around 
40,000 members now. In the Chambres d’Agriculture elections this year 
we won 28 per cent of the vote overall—and much more in some départe- 
ments. It was 44 per cent in Aveyron, and 46 per cent in La Manche. 


How did this come to pit you against the junk-food industry—most famously, 
dismantling the McDonald’s in Millau? 


During the eighties we built up a big campaign in France against the 
pressures on veal farmers to feed growth hormones to their calves. 
There was a strong boycott movement, and a lot of publicity about 
the health risks. Successive Ministers of Agriculture were forced to 
impose restrictions, despite heavy lobbying from the pharmaceutical 
industry. At the end of the eighties the EU banned their use in livestock- 
rearing, but it has been wriggling about on the question ever since. In 
1996, the US submitted a complaint to the WTO about Europe’s refusal 
to import American hormone-treated beef—exploiting the results of a 
scientific conference, organized by EU Commissioner Franz Fischler, 
that had concluded, scandalously, that five of the hormones were perfectly 
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safe. But there was so much popular opposition, linked to people’s 
growing anxieties about what was happening in the food chain—mad 
cow disease, -Belgian chickens poisoned with benzodioxin, salmonella 
scares, GMOs—that the European Parliament actually held firm. When 
the WTO deadline expired in the summer of 1999, the US slapped a 
retaliatory 100 per cent surcharge on a long list of European products— 
Roquefort cheese among them. This was a huge question locally—not 
just for the sheep’s milk producers, but for the whole Larzac region. 


When we said we would protest by dismantling the half-built McDonald’s 
in our town, everyone understood why—the symbolism was so strong. 
It was for proper food against malbouffe, agricultural workers against 
multinationals. The actual structure was incredibly flimsy. We piled the 
door-frames and partitions on to our tractor trailers and drove them 
through the town. The extreme Right and other nationalists tried to 
make out it was anti-Americanism, but the vast majority understood it 
was no such thing. It was a protest against a form of food production 
that wants to dominate the world. I saw the international support for us 
building up, after my arrest, watching TV in prison. Lots of American 
farmers and environmentalists sent in cheques. 


How have you coordinated international solidarity with peasants and farmers 
in other lands? 


From the early eighties, we started thinking about organizing on a 
European level. We felt we shouldn’t stay on our own in France 
when there were other farmers’ networks in Switzerland, Austria, 
Germany. We needed a common structure in the face of European 
agricultural policy, which is completely dominated by the interests of 
agribusiness. That was why we decided to set up the Coordination 
Paysanne Européenne, with its office in Brussels. It was through this 
movement that we got in contact with peasants’ groups in other con- 
tinents. It was about ten years ago that the idea of setting up an 
international structure was born. This was Via Campesina. There are 
many different peasants’ organizations involved: the Karnataka State 
Farmers’ Association from South India, which has played a big role 
in militant direct-action campaigns against GM seeds—they represent 
some 10 million farmers; the Movimento Sem Terra in Brazil, who 
lead land occupations by peasant families, and have an important 
social and educational programme. There are regional networks in 
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every continent, organizing around their own objectives—Europe, North 
America, Central and South America, Asia and Africa. And then there 
is an overall coordinating executive which is based in Honduras at the 
moment, but will be moving to Asia next year. 


You went to Seattle with Via Campesina. What was your critique of the WTO? 


It was a big victory for agribusiness when food and agriculture were 
brought into the GATT process in 1986: a huge step towards regulating 
agricultural trade and production along neoliberal lines. Countries were 
no longer free to adopt their own food policies. They were obliged to 
lower tariffs and take a percentage of imports—which means, effec- 
tively, US and EU products: 80 per cent of world food exports come 
from these two. The process was taken further with the 1994 Marrakesh 
agreement that set up the WTO. Now a state can only refuse to import 
agricultural or food produce on the grounds of protecting the health of 
its population and livestock. The threat to these is determined by the 
Codex Alimentarius, which is in turn run by the food giants: 60 per cent 
of its delegates are from the EU and US. 


The Marrakesh accords were supposed to be subject to a balance sheet at 
Seattle—of course, this never came. Not that we need an official report 
to know that the countries of the South have been the biggest losers: 
opening their borders has invited a direct attack on the subsistence agri- 
culture there. For example, South Korea and the Philippines used to 
be self-sufficient in rice production. Now they're compelled to import 
lower-grade rice at a cheaper price than the local crops, decimating their 
own paddy production. India and Pakistan are being forced to import 
textile fibres, which is having a devastating effect on small cotton farm- 
ers. In Brazil—a major agricultural exporter—a growing percentage of 
the population is suffering from actual malnutrition. The multinationals 
are taking over, denying large numbers of farming families access to the 
land and the possibility of feeding themselves. 


What were your demands at Seattle? 
Firstly, all countries should have the right to impose their own tariffs, 
to protect their own farming and food resources and maintain a bal- 


ance between town and countryside. People have a fundamental right 
to produce the food they need in the area where they live. That 
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means opposing the current relocation of American and European 
agribusiness—chicken and pig farms, and greenhouse vegetables—to 
countries with cheap labour and no environmental regulation. These 
firms don’t feed the local people: on the contrary, they destroy the local 
agriculture, forcing small peasant-farming families off the land, as in 
Brazil. Secondly, we have to take measures to end the multinationals’ 
dumping practice. It’s a well-established tactic used to sweep a local agri- 
culture out of the way. They flood a country with very cheap, poor-quality 
produce, subsidized by massive handouts in export aid and other help 
from big financial interests. Then they raise prices again, once the small 
farmers have been destroyed. In sub-Saharan Africa, livestock herds 
have been halved as a result of the big European meat companies flood- 
ing in heavily subsidized frozen carcasses. The abolition of all export aid 
would be a first step towards fair trading. The world market would then 
reflect the real cost of production for the exporting countries. 


Thirdly, we absolutely refuse the right of the multinationals to impose 
patents on living things. It’s bio-piracy, the grossest form of expropria- 
tion on the planet. Patents are supposed to protect a new invention or a 
new technique, not a natural resource. Here, it’s not even the technique 
but the products, the genetically modified seeds themselves, that are 
‘patented’ by half-a-dozen chemical companies, violating farmers’ uni- 
versally recognized right to gather seed for the next year’s harvest. The 
multinationals’ GM programme has also been a ferocious attack on bio- 
diversity. For instance, something like 140,000 types of rice have been 
cultivated in Asia, over the centuries. They've been adapted to particular 
local tastes and growing conditions—long-grain, short-grain, variations 
in height, taste, texture, tolerance of humidity and temperatures, and so 
on. The food companies are working on five or six strains, genetically 
modified for intensive, low-labour cultivation, and imposing them in 
areas of traditional subsistence farming. In some Asian countries—the 
Philippines and China are the worst cases—these half-dozen varieties 
now cover two-thirds of rice-growing land. 


What would be pour.alternative to the WTO? 
We've argued for an International Trade Tribunal—in parallel to the 
International Court of Human Rights—with a Charter, and judges nom- 


inated by the UN. There should be transparency of action, and private 
individuals, groups and trade unions should be able to bring cases, as 
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well as states. The Tribunal would play a constitutional role, advising on 
whether international economic accords should be ratified: they would 
have to concur with the individual and collective rights to which UN 
members are signatories—the right to food, to shelter, to work, educa- 
tion, health. These rights need to be imposed upon the market; they 
should be respected not just by states but by economic institutions. It’s 
a similar process to that of the Kyoto accords on the environment. 


Kyoto surely doesn’t offer a very powerful precedent? 


I agree. But these things take time. The call for an International War 
Crimes Tribunal has now been ratified by 30 or 40 countries, although 
it’s taken almost four decades. But it’s essential to ask what structures 
we do want, for multilateral trade. We have to develop a long-term global 
vision, without being natve. That will require a certain balance of forces. 


Others in Via Campesina—the MST, for instance—have called for the aboli- 
tion of the WTO, rather than its reform. Are the experiences of North and 
South at odds here? 


‘Food out of the WTO’ is Via Campesina’s demand. We’re all agreed on 
the three main points—food sovereignty, food safety, patenting. For the 
people of the South, food sovereignty means the right to protect them- 
selves against imports. For us, it means fighting against export aid and 
against intensive farming. There’s no contradiction there at all We can 
stage an action in one part of the world without in any way jeopardizing 
the interests of the peasants elsewhere, whether it’s uprooting geneti- 
cally modified soya plants with the Landless Movement in Brazil, as we 
did last January, or demonstrating with the Indian farmers in Bangalore, 
or pulling up GM rice with them when they came to France, or pro- 
testing with the peasants and the Zapatistas in Mexico—effectively, our 
demands are the same. Of course there are different points of view 
in Via Campesina—it’s the exchange of opinions and experiences that 
makes it such a fantastic network for training and debate. It’s a real 
farmers’ International, a living example of a new relationship between 
North and South. 


Shouldn't the anti-globalization movement oppose globalized forms of mili- 
tary power—NATO, for example, as well as the WTO? 
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That’s more complicated. It’s not to say that one shouldn’t fight against 
NATO. But behind the military conflict there is often a far more cunning 
and destructive form of economic colonization going on, through the 
programmes imposed by the IMF and World Bank—opening regions up 
to the multinationals, dismantling public services, privatizing utilities. 
In Sarajevo in the mid-nineties, for instance, there were people in the 
French military contingent who weren’t officers at all but representatives 
of the multinational, Vivendi—originally Eaux de France. They spent 
their whole time studying the water mains and the infrastructure. When 
the fighting was over, they were on the spot to offer their services in 
reconstructing Bosnia’s utilities. Today, it’s Vivendi that runs Sarajevo’s 
water system, as a private service. It’s a form of economic domination 
that we’re seeing throughout Latin America, Africa, Asia and elsewhere. 


We do need to denounce the role of the sole military superpower as 
world policeman. But its economic dominance is more important. There 
tend to be anti-war protests against particular conflicts, rather than 
around militarism as such. There was quite a big mobilization in France 
against the Gulf War, although it wasn’t easy since it was a Socialist 
government that was prosecuting the War. But the way the West struck 
simply in order to control the oil was so brazen that it did generate real 
protest. In Bosnia and Kosovo, the situation was much more ambigu- 
ous. There was a lot of debate inside the movement between those who 
opposed the NATO intervention and others who said, quite rightly, that 
Milošević’s regime was a rotten, red-brown affair—the old Stalinism 
in Serb national dress. And people had known what was going on in 
Kosovo for years. There was a lot of discussion as to what form resist- 
ance and solidarity should take. But for me, there can never be a good 
war. As soon as you reach that stage, it is inevitably the people who 
lose. I was against both forms of military intervention, as I oppose the 
American bombardment of Afghanistan. 


What is your attitude to the anti-globalization ‘republicanism’ of Chevènement, 
which has had its reflections in Left thinking elsewhere: Benn in Britain, for 
example? 

I had a public debate with Chevènement on French radio when I was at the 
anti-globalization conference at Porto Alegre last January. It came down 


to an opposition of two completely different points of view. Chevènement 
thinks that the borders of the nation-state can serve as a rampart against 
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globalization. I believe that’s an illusion. Multinational corporations, 
multilateral accords on investment, free-trade rules operate on quite 
another level, over and above national frontiers. To say one can have a 
strong state makes no sense in this context. It just gives people the mirage 
of a satisfactory form of protection. As Interior Minister, Chevénement 
was responsible for implementing the most restrictive immigration poli- 
cies, abrogating the basic human right to freedom of movement. Closing 
the frontiers does nothing to resolve the fundamental issue at stake in 
immigration—the inequality between North and South. 


Surely the one state whose power hasnt lessened in the face of these multi- 
lateral accords is the USA? 


Of course the US completely dominates the IMF and the World Bank, 
and its will is hegemonic within the Security Council. But the US 
government, in turn, is just a tool of the big companies. Its political 
function is simply to relay the economic interests of the major firms— 
which is why, in the last elections, many people didn’t see any choice 
between Bush and Gore. Ralph Nader’s campaign highlighted the real 
nature of American politics. Candidates are effectively elected to be 
the representatives of financial or industrial groups. The system is 
entirely at the service of economic interests, which retain the real 
power. One can see this happening in detailed ways at the level of 
the federal administration: the power of the multinationals imposes 
itself directly on the running of the machine. The US state functions 
as a motor of support for them, institutionally and ideologically. But 
neoliberalism is not just an American preserve. It goes right across 
the board—Europe or America, governments of the Right or Social 
Democrats. In their negotiations with the WTO, there has been no 
difference between the current EU commissioner for trade—Pascal 
Lamy, a member of the French Socialist Party—and his predecessor 
Leon Brittain, a British Conservative. The same thinking—la pensée 
unique—teally is hegemonic everywhere today. It’s not just la pensée 
américaine. We need to pay attention to its proponents within our own 
countries, rather than see only the Stars and Stripes. 


Jospin came to power promising a more radical agenda than either Blair or 
Schroeder—what’s the balance sheet? 
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There is scarcely any difference between the economic programmes of 
the Right and Left—if one can call the Socialist Party that. For example, 
there’s been no attempt at a genuine reduction of the working week, 
just a series of negotiations within each sector. They're trying to take a 
middle path. They could have gone much further. Now, with their eyes 
on next year’s elections, the PS have been trying to recover votes on the 
Left by making a show of interest in the autonomous movements. But 
it’s just at the level of talk. They're doing nothing about the movements’ 
programmes at the level of policy. At the WTO talks in Doha the French 
government will be right behind the EU positions. The main question in 
the legislative and presidential elections next spring will be the percent- 
age of abstentions. A lot of people have been very disappointed in the 
policies of the Union of the Left—and they don’t necessarily recognize 
themselves in the hard-left candidates, who will get a few votes in the 
first round. Chirac and Jospin offer no real choice between alternatives. 
Their vision of society is the same. We’re moving increasingly towards 
a situation where economic logic is stronger than any political will. 
Party leaders simply adjust to the prevailing wind. The Confédération 
Paysanne is not calling for a vote for any of the parties. I myself wonder 
whether one should vote at all. 


There has been talk of pour standing in the presidential election yourself? 


Never. That’s not my role. In fact, it’s a condition of membership of the 
Confédération Paysanne that you cannot stand in an election. Curiously 
enough, the first person who said I was thinking of standing in the presi- 
dentials was Daniel Cohn-Bendit, just after Seattle. A few days later the 
Socialist Party repeated it—as if the aim was to break the social move- 
ment by saying: they do all this just to serve as a trampoline towards a 
political party, or to enter office. As if one couldn’t have an autonomous 
movement with a logic of its own, acting as an oppositional force outside 
the established political domain. I would never see it as my role to act like 
the leader of a political party, as a professional representative who takes 
responsibility out of other people’s hands. The aim of a social move- 
ment or a union like ours is to enable people to act for themselves. The 
economy has become an autonomous sphere today, imposing laws of its 
own. If we are going to create a new politics we have to understand this. 
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You went to the Israeli-occupied territories this summer, to demonstrate with 
the Palestinian farmers. What did pou learn about the situation there? 


First of all, I experienced the reality of the Israeli military occupation 
of Palestine—that it really is a war of colonization. They’re trying to 
impose an apartheid system on both the occupied territories and the 
Arab population in the rest of Israel. They are also putting in place— 
with the support of the World Bank—a series of neoliberal measures 
intended to integrate the Middle East into globalized production circuits, 
through the exploitation of cheap Palestinian labour. Along the frontier 
with the occupied territories, they’re setting up the same sort of enter- 
prise system you see along the Mexican—US border. So there is a very 
acute economic dimension to the conflict. The UN resolutions need to 
be implemented. But there also needs to be a radical reorientation at the 
economic level, that would offer a viable future to the Palestinians. 


The financial press has been triumphantly announcing that September 11 has 
put paid to the anti-globalization movement. What is your assessment—iid 
the terrorist attacks in the US ‘change everything’? 


Underneath, nothing has changed. The world situation remains the 
same. The institutions are unchanged. And the anti-globalization move- 
ments, too, are still here. With the bombardment of Afghanistan, we are 
seeing the domestic propaganda needs of the United States being elevated 
to war aims, inflicting revenge on an innocent people already suffering 
miseries of deprivation, while threatening further destabilization in that 
part of the world. There is also no doubt that the US wants access to oil 
wells outside the control of OPEC, and may have its eye on reserves in 
the ex-Soviet republics of Central Asia. The position of the Confédération 
Paysanne has been: ‘No to Taliban, No to Terrorism, No to War’. 


We also see a new awareness, born of the economic crisis, of the need 
for regulation and public intervention. In that sense, the logic of glo- 
balization is more on the defensive now. The critique of neoliberalism 
that we have been developing over the last years is more valid than 
ever after September m. But the response of most of the states who’ve 
signed up for what they call the ‘war against terrorism’ is to call for 
an expansion of neoliberal policies, as if that could resolve the inequali- 
ties between different countries, or social layers. They have understood 
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nothing. September ou should have been a chance to take stock of the 
sort of social and ideological costs this regime has been exacting, and 
to call for its radical reform. Instead, they are seeking to reinforce their 
global domination, escalating the dangers of wider international con- 
flict. As neoliberalism increases the balance of misery in the world, it 
just augments the numbers of those desperate enough to throw them- 
selves into fanatical, suicidal attacks against it. 


Previous texts In this series have been Naomi Klein, ‘Reclaiming the Commons’ 
(NLR 9), Subcomandante Marcos, ‘The Punch Card and the Hourglass’ (NLR 9) 
and John Sellers, ‘Raising a Ruckus’ (NLR 10). 
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PREFACE 


Among those literary theorists who have played a role in their country’s 
intellectual life well beyond the field of literature itself—a list longer in the 
cighteenth or nineteenth centuries than the late twentieth—the Brazilian 
critic Roberto Schwarz occupies a special position. For while nearty all his 
work has focused on the culture of Brazil itself, a marginal region par 
implications are of universal effect; and the first feature has ahvays been 
the unmistakeable condition of the second. The impact of his ideas can be 
seen most recently in Franco Morett’s reflections on uneven development in 
‘Conjectures on World Literature’, NLR 1; as in the conclusions of his Atlas 
of the European Novel. Born in Vienna in 1938, but brought up in Brazil, 
Schwarz developed very early a highly distinctive style of intervention, crossing 
the methods of his teacher Antonio Candido, Brazil’s most original literary 
historian, with ideas from the German-language Marxism of Adorno, Brecht, 
Lukács, Benjamin. His first book, A Sereia e o Desconfiado, appeared in 
1965. Under the Brazilian military dictatorship of the late sixties and early 
seventies he was in exile in France, resuming university positions in Sao 
Paulo on his return. 


Schwarz has famously devoted much of his attention to the fiction of Brazil’s 
greatest writer, Machado de Assis, but has also written widely on his coun- 
try’s poetry, drama, film, and culture at large. ‘Nationalism by Elimination’ 
in NLR 1/167 (1988) explored paradoxes of Brazilian cultural politics and 
imperialist social relations. Schwarz’s principal form has been the essay, and 
a significant amount of his work has appeared first in supplements of the 
newspaper, Folha de São Paulo. In 1992 Misplaced Ideas was published by 
Verso—the first of his books to be translated from the Portuguese. This year 
his chef d’ccuvre on Machado, A Master on the Periphery of Capitalism, 
appears with Duke University Press. Here we publish the essay Schwarz has 
written on what he takes to be the most important Brazilian novel of the past 
decade. Far from the standard recipes of magic realism that feed metropolitan 
expectations of ‘the Latin American novel’, Cidade de Deus offers another 
and more bitter panorama, to be found in all big cities of the Third World 
today. Schwarz’s laconic annotations mark out its disconcerting form. 
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ROBERTO SCHWARZ 


CITY OF GOD 


HE ‘City or Gop’—there is no irony in the name—is a 

slum of some 200,000 inhabitants on the western edge of 

Rio de Janeiro. It is famous for the unending shoot-outs there 

between drug gangs and police—an uncontrollable, escalat- 
ing war, emblematic in various ways of wider social developments in 
Brazil. Five years ago, a remarkable novel depicting the life of the place 
appeared. Its author, Paulo Lins, was born in 1958 in Estácio, a black 
district of Rio, close to the docks; after the disastrous floods of 1966 
he was rehoused with his family in the City of God. This development 
scheme—product of bungled planning by Carlos Lacerda, the notori- 
ously reactionary governor of the times—was still quite new. Lins went 
to school there, and carried on living in the favela while he studied at the 
university. He knew the local gangsters—delinquents he had grown up 
with; and they came to trust him as someone who could mediate with 
the community on their behalf. 


The most reflective and artistic circles in the favelas were alert to the 
subterranean cultural ferment against the military dictatorship in Brazil. 
By the seventies, discussions about popular music had become a locus 
of opposition, a form of political debate. On a much smaller scale, 
something similar occurred with poetry, where a subculture of casual 
colloquialism and mimeographed leaflets, passed from hand to hand, 
operated as an antidote to official censorship and conventional publish- 
ing. Some of these circulated in the City of God. In the early eighties 
the anthropologist Alba Zaluar, arriving to make a field study of the new 
criminality, provided another opening and source of intellectual energy. 
Lins became her research assistant, responsible for interviews. It was 
through the course of this investigation that he acquired the formal dis- 
cipline and range of empirical knowledge that would make his novel a 
work of quite another cultural order. 
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Five hundred and fifty pages long, Cidade de Deus appeared in 1997.’ The 
explosive nature of its themes, the scope and difficulty of its ambition 
and its unprecedented form of internal narration marked it out imme- 
diately as a major event—a work pushing back the frontier of literary 
possibilities in Brazil. It traces the world of what Lins calls the neo-favela, 
underlining the transformation of the older slum-world under the pres- 
sure of the narco-traffic wars, and the parallel developments in police 


violence and corruption. 
Epic of the street 


The teeming, quasi-encyclopzdic scale of the novel’s recreation of this 
process is reminiscent of the great gangster movies; but the story opens, 
subtly enough, with a relaxed scene of popular life. Young Barbantinho 
is sharing a joint with a friend, and daydreaming of a future as an ultra- 
fit lifeguard on the beach. Not one of those lazy loafers who let the sea 
carry people away—he’d make sure he took every chance to keep fit, 
even running back home from the beach after work ‘Need to keep at 
it, feed well, swim as much as possible.’ Illicit activities coexist, calmly 
and guiltessly, with altruistic impulses, modest ambitions, punctuality 
and respect; keeping up with the latest health fads while trusting in the 
protective powers of Yemanjá; emulating the good example of his father 
and brother—also lifeguards. A degree of hesitation is mtroduced in the 
following pages, as this hopeful, conformist outlook is cast in doubt by 
poverty and unemployment—and by the first corpses, floating down the 
river. Quite another facet of popular life is about to predominate; but 
the contrast between the two, potentially surfacing at any moment, has 
a structural function, as if to suggest a historical perspective. 


It is when the gangsters erupt on to the scene with the first armed rob- 
bery that the novel picks up the mesmerizing rhythm that will drive it 
to the end. Any serious reading of Cidade de Deus depends on taking the 
measure of this relentless dynamism. The figures in the action-packed 
foreground are lit up, as in a thriller. Revolvers in hand, the Tenderness 
Trio—Duck, Nail Clippers and Long Hair—tear across the playground 
into Loura Square to emerge ‘opposite the Penguin Bar where the truck 
loaded with cylinders of domestic gas is parked’. The driver tries to 


* Companhia das Letras: São Paulo, 85 7164 680 5. 
2 Goddess, of Yoruba origin 
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conceal his takings but they order him—‘the worker—to the ground, 
then kick him in the face. Does the class description make their violence 
more reprehensible, or does it collude in jeering at the sucker who had 
tried to fool them? Impossible to tell The ambivalence of the vocabu- 
lary reflects an instability of viewpoint, embedded in the action—a kind 
of con-artist’s to-and-fro between order and disorder (to adapt, for our 
times, the terminology of Candido’s ‘Dialectic of Trickery’).3 Besides, the 
robbers themselves now hand out the cylinders of gas to the frightened 
bystanders, who had been trying to slip away from the scene but who 
now, instantaneously, carry the whole consignment away. 


All is as clear as it is complex. Choreographic exactitude fuses with a 
blurring of good and evil. Cops and gangsters, exchanging fire, both 
put ‘half a face round the edge of the corner—meia cara na quina da 
esquina. The internal rhyme and acute visualization suggest not only art 
as a concentration of life, but life as a process inspired by TV series that 
are watched by criminals and police alike. In the escapes and chases that 
follow, the favela is a series of crumbling walls, backyards and alleyways, 
where one character, setting off round the block to surprise a second 
from behind, comes face to face with a third he didn’t want to meet. 
The tension and danger, the vivid settings—seemingly made for such 
encounters—create a certain empathy; but any sense of adventure is 
undercut by the sheer brutality of what goes on. In the end, one is left 
with a kind of stunned comprehension. 


Less palpable is a quasi-standardization of sequences, a sinister mono- 
tony in their very variation. First come the drugs, or some other 
diversion. Then the boys set off for a hold-up, maybe with killings; for 
a rape, or some other sexual revenge; to knock out rivals from another 
gang, or from their own. Going out for a good time—o play football on 
the beach, or to stir it at some party—always runs into complications and 


> ‘Dialética da malandragem’, 1970; see Antonio Candido, On Literature and Society, 
Princeton 1995, pp. 79-103. Candido’s essay is a study of the novel by Manuel 
Ant6mio de Almeida, Memórias de um sargento de milícias (1854-55), taken as an 
example of a dialectic between order and disorder profoundly characteristic of 
Brazilian popular existence. The Princeton editors dechne to translate maland- 
ragem—roughly, ‘roguery—which refers to the specifically Brazilian figure of the 
malandro, a layabout and tnckster, living on the edge of legality. He is often por- 
trayed as Zé Pelintra, Joe the Rogue—a black man, whose skin-colour denotes 
poverty but who wears a natty white suit, two-tone shoes and a slouched hat. 
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the same brutal outcome: one of the book’s most disillusioning themes. 
Finally, after the violence, escape—on foot, by bus, in a stolen car or taxi; 
and then holing up, till the necessary twenty-four hours have passed. 
Shut up in some room, the bichos-soltos—‘animals on the loose’-—knock 
back milk or do more drugs, to chill out and get some sleep. 


Dynamics of escalation 


For all the constant repetition, there is a sense of crescendo—although 
nobody knows where it is leading: and here the novel confronts us 
with the inescapable nature of our times. The overall rhythm of the 
book depends not so much on points of inflexion in individual lives— 
although there is no shortage of these—as on escalations that take on a 
collective meaning. For example: an attack on a cheap hotel disintegrates 
into slaughter while, on the same night, a man revenges himself on his 
mistress, hacking to bits the white baby to which she has just given birth; 
on another corner, a worker mutilates his rival with a scythe. There is 
no link between these crimes; but the next day, the City of God emerges 
from anonymity, hitting the front pages as one of Rio de Janeiro’s most 
violent zones. In their own eyes and those of the city, the gangsters’ 
importance has grown. The hotel attack—which had only degenerated 
into a bloodbath because the boys were so nervous—becomes a news- 
worthy event, an elevation of the hoodlums’ authority and that of the 
terror they inspire. A new mechanism of perversely inflating integration 
has been set in place: the most inhuman acts acquire positive value once 
they are reported by the media—-which, in turn, become a kind of ally in 
the struggle to break the barriers of social exclusion. ‘“Gangsters got to 
be famous to get respect,” Long Hair told Little Black.’ 


Another instance: Little Joe is badly disturbed by his friend’s injuries. 
He strikes out at random, murmurs incomprehensible prayers, wants 
meat bought for a barbecue, and readies his gang for war with heavy 
doses of cocaine. Next day, they set out for the kill, eyes bulging and 
teeth on edge. But their craziness has an unexpected logic: its victims are 
the owners of corner drug-joints—‘smoking mouths’. Revenge is Little 
Joe’s pretext to move up from robber to local drug boss. Now his concern 
is to impose order within the terror, so as not to deter customers from 
outside. Just as, on the night of the hotel attack, their blunders pushed 


4 Bocas-defumo: places where marijuana and other drugs are bought and sold. 
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disorganized robbers onto a higher level of integration, so here, a 
random outburst of personal rage triggers the unification of local power 
and business. The immense disproportion between immediate cause 
and necessary outcome in the novel is one of those conjunctures in 
which the inexorable weight of contemporary history makes itself felt. 


Such haphazard episodes slowly distil into a periodization, shared both 
by the internal order of the fiction and by Brazilian reality: from indi- 
vidual robbery to organized gang; from improvised assaults to regular 
drug-trafficking; from simple revolvers to specialist weapons (at the 
height of gang-warfare, Little Joe tries to buy ex-Falklands rifles); from 
seizing odd chances to the control and management of a territory. In 
successive waves, the violence grows, the age of the assailants drops. 
It soon comes to seem logical that seventeen-year-old leaders should 
dispatch ten or twelve-year-olds—freer from vigilance than the older 
boys—to shoot down the eighteen-year-old owner of another boca-de- 
fumo. With tears in their eyes, the children accomplish their mission, to 
earn the status of sujeito homem—treal men—and the esteem of the rest 
of the gang. 


What are the frontiers of this dynamic? The action takes place within the 
closed world of the City of God, with only a few forays outside—mainly 
to prisons, following characters’ destinies. Events are portrayed on a 
grand scale but the space in which they unfold is far more limited than 
the social premises on which they rest. The higher spheres of drug- and 
arms-trafficking, and the military and political corruption that protect 
them, do not appear; their local agents, if not gangsters themselves, are 
scarcely any different. The real-estate speculators and public administra- 
tion that ensure the favela’s segregation from the rest of the city barely 
figure either, save for odd glimpses—though these are quite enough to 
suggest that they, too, are all the same. 


This limited compass functions as a strength in literary terms, drama- 
tizing the blindness and segmentation of the social process. On their 
own patch—that of the excluded—the gang leaders are powerful figures, 
men with brains and hard experience, who can withstand the highest 
levels of nervous tension. Yet they are still poor devils, dying like flies, 
far from the opulence the drug trade generates elsewhere. This dizzy- 
ing oscillation in our perception of their stature gives literary form to an 
overall social fracture, reproduced within the criminal world. Dead on 
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the ground, the cunning, violent lord of life and death is a gap-toothed 
youngster, under-nourished and illiterate, often barefoot and in shorts, 
invariably dark-skinned in colour: the point on which all injustices of 
Brazilian society converge. Crime may form a world apart, with a spell 
that lends itself to aestheticization; but it does not dwell outside the city 
that we share. It is this that prevents aesthetic distancing, that forces us 
to a committed reading—if only out of fear. This is a literary situation 
with peculiar properties of its own. 


Locked into the action, the narrative viewpoint captures its instant- 
aneous options, logic and dead ends. Pressures of danger, of necessity, 
bear down on the characters with the immediacy of breaking news. The 
result is a kind of irremediable reality and an absurd, stress-induced 
form of objectivity that cuts the ground away from any moral judgement. 
Yet Cidade de Deus refuses the exoticism and sadism of commercial 
gangster fiction. The closure of the horizon here is a calamity, although 
its implications are left for the reader to assess. It becomes immediately 
comprehensible, for example, why young children should start out by 
mugging pregnant women and the elderly. It is perfectly rational to beat 
up the disabled and steal what they’ve got. It is quite understandable 
why prostitutes should pull knives when they can’t find clients; why 
gangsters live on their nerves; why so-and-so ‘has never had sexual rela- 
tions with a woman of her own free will’; why the best get-away vehicle 
after a crime is a bus—‘a black who takes a taxi is either a gangster, or at 
death’s door’. The subject matter could be grist for sensationalism and 
black humour; it is treated in quite another spirit here. 


The tight focus gives no respite from this murderous sequence of 
events. As maximum tension becomes routine, the trivialization of death 
pushes us far beyond any thrill of suspense towards a disabused, all- 
encompassing standpoint, only one degree removed from mere statistics; 
a point of view focused rather on the decisive, supra-individual parameters 
of class. To be intimate with horror, yet still need to be able to see it from 
a distance—if possible, an enlightened one: this is our situation today. 


Scientific stamp 
As in nineteenth-century Naturalism, Cidade de Deus owes something 


of its boldness of range and conception to an association with social 
enquiry. Under a different historical constellation, the findings of a vast 
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and highly relevant research project, Zaluar’s ‘Crime and Criminality 
in Rio de Janeiro’, have been fictionalized from the perspective of the 
objects of study—and (without promoting any political illusions) with 
a corresponding activation of a different class’s point of view. This is 
in itself a significant move. In addition, the reordering of materials 
produces a distinctive tone and vigour, powerfully at variance with 
‘well-wrought prose’. The systematizing, pioneering force that lends the 
book’s cartography its specific weight is closely related to its origins 
both in scientific work, and in a team. On the final page, as in film 
credits, the author thanks two of his companions for their historical and 
linguistic research. Artistic energies of this sort have no place in the 
comfortable conception of creative imagination cultivated by most con- 
temporary writers. 


If the methods of interviewer and researcher contribute to the artist’s 
schematization, they also stamp his material with literary unevennesses 
which themselves have wider implications. The worker, the con-artist, 
the hoodlum, the drop-out, the go-between are no longer defined within 
stable, separate roles. They are elements—some, legacies from the 
past-—of a new structure, still in formation, that is to be investigated and 
understood. It is within this totality that precise yet mutable new dis- 
tinctions and relations begin to distil, bestowing on the fictionalization 
its fine-textured relevance. The subjective testimony of the field-notes 
sets up an immediate complexity. There is the boy who would rather 
listen to gangsters’ talk than pray in the Assembly of God with his father, 
the bicho-solto who’s so in love with a pretty black girl that he dreams 
of becoming a manual worker. ‘Slaving on a building site—never,’ says 
another; then he turns believer and starts work for a big construction 
company; his faith helps to keep at bay ‘his feelings of revolt against 
the segregation he had to suffer for being black, half-toothless and semi- 
literate’. The relational world set up by the play of these positions stands 
at the intersection between the logic of everyday life, imaginative litera- 
ture, and society’s systematic effort to know itself. 


Another aspect of this composite art finds form in the intervals between 
the action, in passages that explore the present or recapitulate the 
past. Such explanatory gestures owe their origins to the Naturalist nar- 
rative but here, they take on quite a different register. Unadorned field 
data, evoking the harsh efficiency of the scientific report, combines 
with the sensationalist tone of the popular press—mined for factual 
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documentation and ideological raw material—and the brutal terminol- 
ogy, at once obtuse and bureaucratic, of the police. This thick mixture, 
laden with its cargo of degraded and alienated modernity, has played a 
real part in the universe of its victims. Social policy has long worked 
on, if not improved, the terrain on which they are abandoned. The play- 
ground—the ‘Leisure’—the gangsters tear across was undoubtedly the 
contribution of some town planner. In Lins’s work, the overriding gravi- 
tational force of the drug trade in the neo-favela serves to deflate a whole 
complex of explanations, once scientific and now bien-pensant: the alco- 
holism of the father, the prostitution of the mother, the disintegration of 
the family and so forth. In the circumstances, such reasoning takes on 
an outdated, unreal look, even though soaks and whores are everywhere. 
A set of naturalist sociological causalities is integrated, as one ideology 
among others, within a discursive web that has no final word; and that 
operates, in turn, as an element in a wider mystery, formed by the huge 
business of crime, with its amorphous boundaries, and by the laws of 
motion of contemporary society—of whose effective shape such expla- 
nations have nothing to report. 


Dialectic of song 


The vivid transcription of popular speech—lively and concise, almost 
to the point of minimalism—offers a contrast to this mortar, up to a 
point yet it can also seem, through its very brutality and repetition, 
its purest and simplest expression. But the most daring strand in the 
language of the novel is its quite unexpected—perhaps risky—insist- 
ence on poetry. The verbal resources of samba are combined with a 
delinquent, Concretist word-play—the book takes its epigraph from 
Paulo Leminski—opening a seam of popular potentialities.’ ‘Poesta, 
minha Ha’, begins Lins’s own eulogy to poetry, with a rough caress— 
tia is aunt, but here, rather: my baby, my old lady, my whore—that 
defies translation: 


Poesia, minha tia, blaze against what they say is—bullet-blast the phonemes 
of the prose. Speak the word that swells beyond its bounds, that talks, acts, 
happens; staggers from the shot. From a toothless mouth, a gaping cavity: 
our alleyway plans, our deadly choices. The sand shifts on the ocean floor. 
Absence of the sun darkens even the jungle. Iced strawberry-crush melts 


5 Paulo Leminski, 1944-1989. Born in the southern state of Paraná, Leminski used 
the stylistic devices of Concretism to create an irreverent popular poetry. 
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the hand. The word distils in the mind, takes soul as it’s released from lips 
to ear—but sometimes, sound-magic cannot leap to the mouth. It’s swal- 
lowed dry, choked in the stomach by black beans and rice; defecated instead 
of spoken. 

Speech fails. Bullet speaks. 


The deliberate and insolent importance of the lyrical note in Lins’s 
world, in the face of the crushing weight of misery that conditions it, is a 
distinctive gesture: a movement of refusal, difficult to imagine im a less 
heterodox author. It is tempting to wonder about the connexion between 
this improbable lyricism and the strength of mind required to change 
the class viewpoint of a social enquiry, from scientific re to subject 
of the action. 


‘All is true’, announced Balzac, at the beginning of a novel full of the 
wildest flights of imagination.® Lins, too, is concerned not to deny the 
part of fiction in his work, but to sharpen its powers of prospection 
and demystification. Faced with the task of giving novelistic form to 
his vast subject-matter, he has availed himself of every support, from 
Angústia and Crime and Punishment to cinematic super-productions.’ If 
his universe is adjacent to the sensationalist and commercial imaginings 
of our period, it is quite opposite in spirit anti-manichean, anti- 
providentialist, anti-stereotypical. Its structuring themes are the miring 
of all ntentions—Mané Galinha, gangster as sympathetic avenger, ends 
up as bad as his enemies—and the general dissolution of meaning 
within energies that become ungraspable. Which is to say: we are in 
the valid ambit of modern art, where there are no cheap consolations. 
So when, in epic scenes of collective action, interrupted and resumed 
to heighten suspense, police and gangsters head for a final, Hollywood- 
style showdown—nothing is resolved. Death always comes, but before 
the projected climax, from adventitious hands, for half-forgotten rea- 
sons, with no bearing on the act at stake. Salgueirinho, the best-hearted 
con-artist in the City of God, is run down by a reversing car. The worst 
crook of all catches a bullet in the stomach—a meaningless death that 
does nothing to restore justice, to re-establish a balance in the world. 


Behind this methodical discarding of conventions can be traced 
another, more subtle transition between stages of transgression, no less 


6 Père Goriot, 1835. 7 Graciliano Ramos, 1936; trans. Anguish, 1946. 
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disconsoling. When Salgueirinho dies he is mourned by the samba 
schools, by his girlfriends, companions and disciples; and with him dis- 
appears the wisdom that people should only rob outsiders and not fight 
senselessly among themselves; that there are pickings enough for all. 
When Big Head—the hated police chief—dies, the favela is shaken up 
again, in a different way. But when the new-style gangsters die, the 
authentic sons of the neo-favela—nothing happens. The earlier forms of 
marginality were more sympathetic, perhaps, and less anti-social. In the 
months leading up to Carnival, the malandros, thieves and prostitutes 
would rob full-steam ahead, to get funds for their local samba school. 
The crimes were no less but they could be said to be outweighed by a 
larger objective, of bringing good times to the city—as if there had been 
a certain homeostasis within the older inequality that made it bearable, 
up to a point and that the narco-traffic wars have destroyed. One of the 
book’s most impressive achievements is to show how the liveliness of 
popular life and the splendour of the Rio landscape itself tend to disap- 
pear, as ifin a nightmare, under the exigencies of their reign. 


It has been said, in a perceptive phrase, that present-day society is creat- 
ing more and more ‘monetary subjects with no cash’.® Their world is 
our own. Far from representing anything backward, they are the product 
of progress—which, naturally, they qualify. Deep inside, the reader is at 
one with them—and with their regressive fantasy of simply seizing the 
glittering goods on display. 


Translated by John Gledson 


8 Robert Kurz, Der Kollaps der Modernisierung, Frankfurt 1991, p. 225. 
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PETER WOLLEN 


AN ALPHABET OF CINEMA 


AM GOING TO BEGIN at the beginning, with A. Perhaps with 

the collaborative film A q B in Ontario that Joyce Wieland made 

with Hollis Frampton, and completed after his death—in which 

each film-maker in turn shot a segment of their own for the other 
to respond to, like a game of tag, or a cinematic dialogue? No, 


A is going to be for Aristotle This may seem a strange choice, but 
I believe that Aristotle can be seen, convincingly enough, as the first 
theorist of film. Certainly he was the first theorist of narrative and, in 
his Poetics, written or recorded in the fourth century sc, he wrote about 
tragic drama as an art-form that had six components—plot, character, 
dialogue or screenplay (counting both as content, or signifieds—what 
Aristotle called ‘thought’—and as form, or signifiers, what Aristotle 
called ‘diction’), music and spectacle. These are also, of course, the basic 
constituents of the cinema and so it becomes relatively simple to trans- 
pose Aristotle’s theory of tragic drama into a theory of film. Aristotle’s 
approach was marked by his own experience of life, the social and politi- 
cal context in which he lived. His father was a court physician, serving 
the King of Macedon (Philip, the father of Alexander the Great) and, all 
his life, Aristotle was inevitably involved with Macedonian politics. He 
served as tutor for a while to the young Alexander, before he became 
king, and he remained on close terms with the authorities after the 
Macedonians went on to conquer Greece itself. 


Aristotle’s life was far from calm. He lived through an extraordinary 
period of history, one during which Alexander extended his empire far 
to the East, to what is now Pakistan. It was also an extremely bloody 
and destructive period. Struggles for power were customarily settled by 
one family member assassinating another. Aristotle’s protector during 
his period of exile in Asia Minor, his wife’s uncle, was betrayed by 
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the Macedonians to the Persians and killed. Aristotle’s hometown of 
Stageira was razed to the ground and its inhabitants slaughtered. His 
nephew was cruelly murdered by Alexander. When Aristotle himself left 
Athens, shortly before his death, the column erected in his honour was 
torn down by angry Athenian nationalists, who seem to have regarded 
him as a Macedonian agent. In effect, his life was marked by a torrent of 
unexpected and appalling reversals of fortune—peripeties, as he called 
them—y fatal misunderstandings and miscalculations, and by bloody 
struggles within the ruling family to which he was connected. In this 
sense, Aristotle’s view of Greek tragedy as an imitation of life was per- 
fectly plausible. It portrayed events which, however horrific, must have 
seemed quite normal to him—the CEdipus story, the troubles of the 
ruling House of Thebes. More than once, Aristotle received unexpected 
word of some terrible event that would change the course of his life. 


I think we can see the cinema as reflecting, in the same kind of way, 
our own bloody and tragic century. This may seem strange for an art- 
form created largely in America, where whole cities have never been 
levelled to the ground, but it is not so hard to understand in the rest 
of the world—in Europe, Africa or Asia. Like Greek tragedy, cinema 
has continuously echoed the violence and terror of our century. At the 
same time, it has distanced itself from them. As Aristotle argued, nar- 
rative—or emplotment—distances art from the history it mirrors. It 
focuses on the ways in which actions are caused and have effects, so that 
the spectator can learn from them, can gain an understanding of events 
which may at first seem simply meaningless and arbitrary; and thus 
gather the practical wisdom necessary to survive and cope in turbulent 





' This paper was orginally given as the Serge Daney memorial lecture at the 
Rotterdam International Film Festival, February 1998. Born m 1944, Daney began 
hig film-theorist career as a teenager in the darkness of the cinémathèque in the rue 
d’Ulm: ‘I hated, m theatre, the social ritual, the assigning of seats in advance, the 
need to dress up, the parade of the bourgeoisie. In conema—the permanent an- 
ema—there is a black space that is fundamental, infinitely more mysterious’. He 
was a driving force within Cahiers du Cinéma throughout its many transmutations, 
from the early Hitchcocko—-Hawksian years through the Maoist turn, the ‘savage 
application’ of Althusser and Lacan, the late seventies’ rediscovery of cinephiha; 
editing the journal from 73 to 81. During the eighties he produced searing analyses 
of postmodern TV ın the pages of Libération; and excoriated the mediatized Gulf 
War. Daney described himself as a passeur, a smuggler, border-crosser, go-between; 
and—homage to the creative role of cedipal hatreds—a ciné-fils. In 91 he founded 
the review, Trafic. He died of Aids in June ga. 
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times. My own reading of Aristotle is not so much that he thought trag- 
edy purged the emotions—he mentions the word ‘catharsis’ just once 
in passing—but that he thought it enabled us to learn about history and 
how it works, even—especially—in its most frightening and overwhelm- 
ing aspects: the fateful moments when hidden truths are revealed, when 
families and dynasties fall apart and the passions destroy public order. 
Narrative is interwoven with the shocks and peripeties of fortune. 


Paradoxically, I began to read Aristotle in order to understand the writ- 
ings of his great antagonist, Bertolt Brecht. Brecht himself directly 
attacked the idea of an Aristotelian theatre, seeking to replace it with 
what he named ‘Epic’ theatre, but I now think his polemic was based 
on a common misunderstanding. Aristotle’s idea of tragedy was very far 
from the kind of psychologically involving theatre that Brecht attacked. 
Like his fiercest critic, Aristotle saw tragedy as essentially didactic and 
political. Brecht’s tragic vision of history, a vision shaped by World War, 
by successful and failed revolution, by the civil strife of the Weimar 
Period and the rise to power of Hitler, was not so very distant from that of 
Aristotle, shaped by Alexander of Macedon and the crisis of the Athenian 
polis. For Daney, cinema—true cinema—began with Hiroshima, Mon 
Amour, a film about our personal response to an immense historic trag- 
edy. Resnais’s film became the measure against which all others were 
judged. It was in their relation to Hiroshima, Mon Amour that Daney 
came to see Rossellini and Godard as the great moral film-directors of 
our time, an epoch marked by the Holocaust, by the use and prolif- 
eration of weapons of unimaginable destruction, by endless episodes 
of violence and terror—in Algeria, in Cambodia, in France itself. As 
time went on, the historical and political context of the cinema became 
increasingly central to Daney’s writing about film, as he turned Godard’s 
maxim that travelling shots (mise en scène) are always a matter of moral- 
ity into the touchstone of his critical reflection. Later, J shall have a little 
more to say about travelling shots. 


B is not for Brecht, although of course it could be. Or even for B-movies, 
much as I always loved them. It is for Bambi. Bambi was the first film 
I ever saw and it left, no doubt, a deep mark on me, even a traumatic 
one. After seeing it, I repressed it, I put it out of my mind—auntil one 
day, on the outskirts of Santa Barbara, California, I was driving down 
the road with friends, sitting in the back of an open car, when I looked 
up and suddenly had a vision of my terrifying childhood memory, right 
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there: the forest fire in Bambi. At first I couldn’t grasp what I had 
seen but, as I recovered from the shock, I realized that there was a 
huge drive-in movie screen right across the road and we had happened 
to drive past it precisely at my traumatic moment. Horror and pity— 
Aristotle’s categories—had stayed with me, more or less suppressed, 
for years which, increasingly, I spent in the cinema, without ever think- 
ing back to the trauma. When I did, after my Santa Barbara ‘return 
of the repressed’, I started to realize that the horror and pity were not 
simply explicable in terms of the litte Disney deer. There was some- 
thing else at stake. Bambi was made during the War and, in a hidden 
sense, it was a war film. In fact, it was released in August 1942, at the 
onset of the Battle of Stalingrad. 


My own memories of the war—a little later, when I lived in a small 
industrial town in the North of England, just south of Manchester— 
were of air raids: what has become generically known as the Blitz. I 
remember the sirens, when I had to get out of bed and go down into 
the closet under the stairs, or crouch under the table in the larder, listen- 
ing to the buzz of the rocket bombs overhead, aimed at Manchester, but 
often straying off-course to fall on Macclesfield. Looked at this way, it 
is easy to interpret Bambi as a war film, with the hunters as the Nazis, 
the forest fire as the Blitz, the father as missing, away at the front, and 
the mother as a casualty of war. Aristotle again—the horror stems essen- 
tially from political conflict and barbarism. I still think, secretly, that 
Bambi is one of the great films. Snow White is more admired by con- 
noisseurs but, in an un-Aristotelian way, it has a happy end—in his 
terms, it is a comedy, and therefore a lower form. From an artistic point 
of view, Three Caballeros is the most adventurous, less overwhelmed by 
kitsch than the grandiose Fantasia. But Bambi is the Aristotelian trag- 
edy, the film about trauma. Serge Daney notes, in the very first sentence 
of his book, Persévérance, that he had never seen Barnbi—or, indeed, 
he boasts, any other Disney film, ever. Instead, he remembers quite a 
different film—Charles Laughton’s Night of the Hunter, which he saw 
when he was twelve, the age of the boy in the film, persecuted by Robert 
Mitchum’s terrifying preacher. The films we remember best from our 
childhood always seem somehow autobiographical, always seem to be 
about ourselves in an especially strong sense. But Daney’s flight from 
Disney has another explanation—Disney represents for him the limit of 
cinephilia, the point where it becomes complicit with the Society of the 
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Spectacle. Obviously, I can’t entirely agree with him. Bambi has a differ- 
ent meaning for me. It was the source of my cinephilia. 


C, then, is for Cinephilia. I read recently an article by Susan Sontag in 
which she argued that cinephilia was dead, even in Paris. I hope not. I 
am not convinced. By ‘cinephilia’ 1 mean an obsessive infatuation with 
film, to the point of letting it dominate your life. To Serge Daney, look- 
ing back, cinephilia seemed a ‘sickness’, a malady which became a duty, 
almost a religious duty, a form of clandestine self-immolation in the 
darkness, a voluntary exclusion from social life. At the same time, a sick- 
ness that brought immense pleasure, moments which, much later, you 
recognized had changed your life. I see it differently, not as a sickness, 
but as the symptom of a desire to remain within the child’s view of the 
world, always outside, always fascinated by a mysterious parental drama, 
always seeking to master one’s anxiety by compulsive repetition. Much 
more than just another leisure activity. 


For a number of years, I used to watch around ten to twenty films a 
week, week in, week out. I used to buy What’s On, then the listings mag- 
azine for London, and mark all the films I had not yet seen—not the new 
releases but the old movies shown in repertory in doomed cinemas like 
the Electric, the Essoldo, the Tolmer, the Ben Hur, the Starlight Club. 
Daney’s equivalents in Paris were the Cinéphone, the Cyrano, the Lux, 
the Magic, the Artistic. When these decrepit, run-down cinemas closed, 
classic cinema ended with them. I would underline each film after I had 
seen it—in my battered copy of Coursodon and Boisset’s Twenty Years of 
American Cinema, a compendium of Hollywood film in which the films 
were listed by director, from Aldrich to Zinnemann, with a little intro- 
ductory sketch of each. This was not long after the time when the ‘auteur 
theory’ was formulated in Paris—the theory that the dominant artistic 
personality in the cinema was that of the director, at least in any film 
worth watching. So each week, with my friends, I would plot our course 
round London, calculating the time it would take to get from one cinema 
to another, without missing the end of one film, Run Of The Arrow, per- 
haps, in the Electric, or the beginning of the next, The Tall T, in the 
Ben Hur, on the other side of town. Often we drove in Oswald Stack’s 
Citroën DS. Later I published his interview book on Pasolini. 


This option of an obsessive cinephilia was imported to London from 
Paris, from the film culture of the French critics, from Serge Daney’s 
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culture. Just at that time, critics became film-makers: Truffaut, Godard, 
Chabrol, Rohmer, Rivette. Cinephilia takes us back, once again, to the 
War when American films were banned under the German occupation. 
The first cinephiles gathered in clandestinity, in secret cine-clubs, to 
watch forbidden films from the pre-war days. Then, after the Liberation, 
there was a sudden influx of Hollywood films, unseen since the fall of 
France—a backlog that generated excited reverence for Citizen Kane and 
for film noir, seen as a cinema of Liberation, soon to be followed by a 
new generation of film-makers—Nicholas Ray, Otto Preminger, Frank 
Tashlin—and the late films of the ‘Old Masters’, Hawks, Hitchcock, 
Lang. Within France, American cinema remained a guilty pleasure, 
defiantly upheld. In England, it was French theory that was a guilty 
pleasure—Hollywood films were refracted through French culture. 
Movie magazine defiantly followed a MacMahonist line, the same line as 
Daney. My circle was more interested in Boetticher, Fuller and, among 
the classics, Douglas Sirk. In fact, it was Serge Daney who first drew 
our attention to Sirk, when he interviewed him for Cahiers on his return 
to Munich in 1964. Yet Sirk never figured prominently in Daney’s own 
canon—he was simply another veteran director to be caught on the tape- 
recorder, along with Cukor, McCarey or Von Sternberg, an investment 
in the past which mutated into an investment in the future. 


D must certainly be for Daney, but it is also for Dance—Vincente 
Minnelli and Gene Kelly. Looking back on the dance film now, having 
written a whole book on Singin’ In The Rain, I know that the trajectory 
of the MGM musical is not at all simple—the two stars of the Freed 
Unit, Kelly and Minnelli, had very different tastes and temperaments. 
Minnelli was formed by the 1920s, by the revival in smart circles of the 
Eighteen-Nineties, aestheticism and the Decadence. He revered Freud 
and Aubrey Beardsley. Gene Kelly was formed by the 19303, by the 
Depression and the Popular Front. Minnelli saw himself as part of the 
fashionable art world—he was influenced by Surrealism and brought a 
dream-like delirium to the musical. Kelly was part of the down-market 
dance world: brought up in the world of tap-dancing and working men’s 
clubs, the world of vaudeville, but aspiring to the world of ballet, to the 
world of high art. For me, Kelly was one of the few great geniuses of 
Hollywood. With On The Town, he took the musical out of the studio, on 
to the streets of New York, into everday life. With Singin’ In The Rain, 
he perfected his invention of what we might call ‘cine-choreography’, his 
combination into one person of dancer, choreographer and film-maker, 
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so that each dance was conceived and executed together with camera- 
angle and movement. Dance was no longer ‘filmed’ from outside. It 
merged with film. Kelly broke down the distinction between off-stage 
and on-stage, between narrative and spectacle. He dramatized dance, 
choreographed action. It was tragic that, after Singin’ In The Rain, Kelly 
was forced to leave America because of the Blacklist, the witch-hunt, like 
Chaplin and Welles. By the time he returned, Hollywood had changed 
and he had aged as a dancer. 


E, it follows, is for Eisenstein, another ruined film-maker, an image- 
maker ‘haunted by writing’ (Daney’s phrase), by the shot as ideogram, 
obsessed with the synchronization of sound, movement and image. 
Eisenstein became world-famous during the days of silent film and, like 
so many other directors of that period, he had mixed feelings about 
the coming of sound. He feared that cinema—which had established 
itself as an autonomous art during the silent period—would be re- 
colonized, so to speak, by theatre and by scripted dialogue. So he set 
out to formulate a completely different project for sound cinema, one 
that was based on synchronization of the senses, the auditory and the 
visual, in which the soundtrack would interact with the image, as music 
interacts with dance. Eisenstein studied Disney’s early sound anima- 
tion films—especially his Mickey Mouse films—in which gesture and 
editing were synchronized with the musical score. In Alexander Nevsky, 
he worked with his composer, Prokofiev, in the same kind of way, to 
create a kind of integrated audio-visual spectacle. When Soviet tyranny 
prevented Eisenstein from fulfilling his plans in the cinema, he hoped 
to realize them in opera. He produced Wagner for the stage, turning to 
the great nineteenth-century theorist of the integration of the perform- 
ing arts (drama, spectacle and music) not as a hierarchy, as in the Poetics, 
but on strictly equal terms. 


Daney took the opposite, Brechtian view—sound and image should be 
in conflict. In his review of Straub and Huillet’s Schoenberg films, 
Einleitung and Moses and Aaron, he praises them for their disjunction 
of sound and image, their insistent heterogeneity. Sound and image, 
Daney puns, were ‘not reconciled’. Like Daney, I was a great admirer 
of Straub and Huillet, with their Brechtian distaste for unities of any 
kind. It was the example I followed in my own films. Yet, for me, 
the most significant aspect of Hisenstein’s response to the coming of 
sound lay not so much in his specific teaching, as in his strategic turn 
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towards theory in general. Partly this was because, out of favour with 
the Communist establishment, and unable to direct, he was employed 
as a teacher in the Moscow Film School. But, fundamentally, it was 
because he was trying to formulate a new aesthetic, to understand a new 
medium, sound film, which he saw as completely different from silent 
cinema—to break with the fetish of silence, just as Straub wanted to 
break with the fetish of synchronization. Eisenstein’s attempt to com- 
bine film theory with film practice made an enormous impact on me. It 
was linked in my mind to the transition of Jean-Luc Godard from theory 
to practice, from writing about film to writing with film, as he tried once 
again to think through the relationship of sound and image in a new 
way, just as Eisenstein did. 


I still cling to the idea that theory and practice belong together. I don’t 
see my books or my lectures as separate activities from my screen-writ- 
ing or my film-making. In my essays on counter-cinema, I tried to lay the 
groundwork for an experimental cinema which would be oppositional in 
both form and content, both signifier and signified. With Laura Mulvey, 
I began to make films, experimental films—as Serge Daney put it, in 
another context, Eisenstein rather than Pudovkin. In the aftermath of 
May 68, it seems that Daney too might have ended up as an avant-garde 
film-maker, making a very similar kind of film—he was one of the group 
of Parisian film-makers that gathered around Silvina Boissonas, a group 
that included Philippe Garrel, who Daney judges to have been ‘the best’. I 
don’t agree. I think that Jackie Raynal was a much more significant film- 
maker, a pioneer of the unedited long take, and I prefer Boissonas’s own 
work to Garrel’s. Sadly, Daney gave up film-making for travel, for becom- 
ing, as he puts it, the unknown star of a solipsistic film which nobody 
but himself would ever see, which could only be glimpsed through the 
postcards he sent back home to his friends, as it were from location. 
Daney saw Straub—Huillet and Godard—Miéville as the exemplary film- 
makers of his generation, and struggled, in his writings, to prevent 
them from being marginalized. He was looking for a model which was 
neither that of the Industry nor, as it evolved, that of the Festival, how- 
ever important Festivals had become—increasingly so, since the days of 
Antonioni and the New Wave. He understood, of course, that Wenders 
(whose work he liked) was the quintessential Festival director, yet he 
was not himself what you might call a Festival critic. 
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F—you have probably guessed—is for Festival. Film Festivals began 
in the 19303 when the Venice Festival was founded by Mussolini as 
part of his effort to make Italy the centre for a European cinema. 
After the War Cannes began to play a similar kind of role. Then came 
Berlin and Moscow and Edinburgh and Toronto and Pesaro and Tunis 
and Ouagadougou and Telluride and Sundance and the Midnight Sun 
Festival in Finland, north of the Arctic Circle. The number of Festivals 
began to stretch out towards infinity. Recently, when I was in Brazil, the 
Brazilian artist and videomaker Artur Omar told me his theory that there 
was a whole new genre of films—the Festival Film genre. Films in this 
genre were specially made according to their own rules and traditions 
in order to win prizes at Festivals. They were immediately recognizable 
as Festival Films by juries, critics and audiences alike. They had become 
integrated into the institution of cinema. 


The Festival Film is hard to separate from the idea of a ‘New Wave’. After 
the French New Wave came the new cinemas of Italy and Germany— 
Bertolucci, Pasolini, Fassbinder, Wenders, Syberberg. In fact, support 
for ‘Young German Cinema’ was consciously organized by Alexander 
Kluge and Volker Schlöndorff on the model of the French New Wave, 
very successfully. Gradually ‘New Waves’ spread outside Europe—there 
was the Brazilian Cinema Novo, under the leadership of Glauber Rocha, 
director of Black God, White Devil and Antonio Das Mortes, which fused 
the idea of a European New Wave with the traditional Brazilian project, 
dating back to Cavalcanti, of creating a ‘Cinema of the North-East’, of 
the backlands. Later came the discovery of the Chinese New Wave, the 
Australian New Wave, the Taiwanese New Wave, the Iranian New Wave. 
In effect, ‘New Wave’ began to fuse with ‘National Cinema’. It no longer 
represented a revolution, but a tradition. 


G—in contrast—is for Godard, for anti-tradition. Godard was the most 
extraordinary artist to emerge from within the original French New 
Wave. I was in Paris when Breathless first came out and I saw it every 
day for a week. At the time, people commented on the way it broke the 
traditional rules of film-making—its use of jump-cuts, its interpolation 
of cinéma-vérité techniques into narrative film. Recently, when I saw it 
again, in a beautiful new 35mm print, it seemed almost classical. Its 
strangeness had been eroded by time. Godard himself never really fitted 
into the Festival genre. By the end of the sixties he had moved decisively 
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into the avant-garde. For him, the ‘New Wave’ was more like an escape- 
hatch from the grip of Hitchcocko—Hawksianism— 


H is for Hitchcocko-Hawksianism—and a pathway towards avant- 
garde film. He was formed by Cahiers du Cinéma, but rather than 
Hitchcock and Hawks, who became the twin idols of one wing of the 
Cahiers, I feel it was Nicholas Ray who had the biggest impact on 
Godard. I don’t really agree with Godard about Ray as far as Hollywood 
was concerned, I always saw Hitchcock as much more of an experimen- 
tal film-maker than Ray. I revered Hitchcock, not only for the way in 
which he put his own unmistakable stamp on every Hollywood film 
he made but, most of all, for having the courage to make an experimen- 
tal feature film such as Rope, all shot in ten-minute takes, despite the 
presence of stars like James Stewart and Farley Granger. The Cahiers 
position, however, offered another, alternative model of the way films 
were made in the industry, one which fitted Ray much better—that of 
the film maudit, the ‘accursed’ or ‘doomed film’, the film whose quali- 
ties shone through its ruins. Cahiers was founded partly as a result of 
the Festival du Film Maudit, presided over by Jean Cocteau, himself a 
kind of doomed film-maker, and this model of doom already implied 
that the conflict between artist and industry was fundamentally irrec- 
oncilable. Godard simply proved this to himself by his own example, 
making his own equivalents of Johnny Guitar, before following Nicholas 
Ray out of the industry and into the counter-culture. It is these threads 
that Wenders picked up and wove back into the fabric of the mainstream 
cinema, via the Festival Film. 


I, by contrast, is for Industry and, more specifically, for Ince. Thomas 
Ince was the director and producer who should get the main credit, if 
that’s the word, rather than D. W. Griffith, for creating the institution 
of Hollywood, for laying the foundations of the industry. It was Ince, 
at his own studio, who realized that the script was not just a dramatic 
story told in dialogue, but the template of the entire film, which could 
be broken down, scene by scene, to determine the estimated cost of pro- 
duction, the shooting schedule, the requirements that would be made 
of each department (sets, costumes, effects) and so on. Even today, the 
costume designer and the cinematographer and the props person carry 
annotated versions of the script, setting out what will be needed from 
them in each successive scene. Viewed in this light, the script is not 
so much an artistic product as an organizational tool, the fundamental 
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prerequisite for the creation of Hollywood as an industry. It is the con- 
ceptual assembly line on which industrial production is based. It is also 
the opposite of Improvisation, the opposite of Godard. Blame or credit 
should go to Thomas Ince. 


J is for Japan, the other country, besides America, that is universally 
recognized as having produced great artists within a commercial and 
genre-based industry—Kurosawa, Mizoguchi, Ozu. This system col- 
lapsed in the sixties, when the careers of Mizoguchi and Ozu were 
already over, although Kurosawa, after a nervous breakdown and a sur- 
vived suicide attempt, was able to continue working precariously in 
international co-productions. ] rememember how it was mandatory for 
cinephiles, nearly forty years ago, to choose between the three of them. 
Kurosawa was the Festival success. Ozu was the traditionalist whose 
work could be read, paradoxically, as avant-garde because of its extreme 
formalism. Mizoguchi was the specialist in women’s films and what 
is now known as melodrama. I chose Mizoguchi and denounced the 
others, stupidly it now seems to me. Among cinephiles, there was a 
fierce spirit of exclusion, the inevitable result of their basic project of 
completely re-writing the canon. For Daney, Mizoguchi always remained 
the great master, although, much later, he wrote a vigorous defence 
of Kurosawa’s comeback film, Dodeskaden, one of the great films of all 
time, seeing there—and especially in Dersou Uzala—an unusually com- 
plex play of on-screen and off-screen space, an organization of visuality 
that refused to favour either extreme, the exclusiveness of the framing 
edge or the inclusiveness of the moving lens, the travelling shot. 


K is for Kane, the film maudit par excellence. In formal terms, it is 
plainly an Aristotelian tragedy, with its pyramidal rise, its climax or 
peripety, its downfall and its tragic end. It is also an inventive, even 
an experimental film, especially in its narrative structure and its use of 
sound. Welles brought into cinema all the expertise with sound he had 
acquired in radio. In a way, he was able to solve Eisenstein’s dilemma, to 
find means of using recorded speech creatively. Symbolically, Kane rep- 
resents the rebirth of American film, the beginnings of modernity, the 
break with nineteenth-century conventions, with the mildewed stage- 
craft Griffith had brought to Hollywood from Broadway. Welles was the 
only American theatre director Brecht admired. 
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L and M take us to the middle of the alphabet, but to the beginning 
of cinema, to its legendary founders—Lumiére standing for ‘realism’ 
and Méliès for fantasy, for The Trip To The Moon. But the Lumière broth- 
ers also made the first narrative fim—The Waterer Watered—based on 
a story derived from a comic strip. It’s a simple trickster story, hinged 
around a practical joke, but it’s the microscopic seed of all the narrative 
cinema that followed, the cinema Welles modernized. 


N, there’s no doubt about it, has to be for Narrative. Essentially the his- 
tory of early cinema is the history of the development of a ‘film language’ 
that would facilitate story-telling on film. It has been argued that verbal 
languages develop in the same kind of way—from simple pragmatic pro- 
cedures, then on through a stage of ‘grammaticalization’, and finally toa 
fully fledged syntactic structure. We can see the process at work in chil- 
dren’s acquisition of language and in the phenomenon of ‘creolization’, 
through which pidgins must pass on their way to becoming new lan- 
guages. I believe much the same process occurred with film language, 
as ‘grammiaticalized’ features such as cross-cutting, the point-of-view 
shot, the flashback, etc., were gradually introduced and diffused, until 
they were accepted automatically by the audience. Film never developed 
into a complex language like English or Japanese. It remains a largely 
pragmatic discourse, with only the nascent features of a grammar. But, 
perhaps, at some stage in the evolution of the media, it will develop fur- 
ther. As with dialogue and conversation in verbal language, interactivity 
would probably be the precondition for this. This reminds us that N is 
also for New Media, before we move on to our next letter. 


O is for Online. Strictly speaking, we are moving away from cinema 
now, yet the cinema itself is clearly mutating into a digital art, with 
its dependence on special effects and its potential for home delivery 
and interactivity. Digital technology is changing the whole nature of 
image-capture, allowing images to be changed, combined and appropri- 
ated. When cinema goes online, we will be able to download films and 
simultaneously summon up clips from other films for comparison, back- 
ground information from research libraries and archives, even out-takes 
that we can use privately to make our own revised versions of sequences. 
Film-studies seminars will be global events with participants in distance- 
learning classrooms, watching and discussing the same films. I used to 
think that film would become an extinct art—like stained glass or tapes- 
try—but I believe now that film as a collective spectacle will continue, 
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just as the theatre has continued, despite the coming of cinema. Cinemas 
will remain, lovingly maintained by a new breed of retrocinephiles, just 
as theatres have remained and even flourished. Technology has always 
been part of the history of film. The Lumière brothers were inventors 
who put their expertise with still photography together with the inter- 
mittent motion of the sewing machine to produce the moving-picture 
camera. Until recently, we could say nothing much had happened since 
Christmas 1895 in the technology of cinematography, except for some 
improvements to lens and film-stock. That is no longer true. Cinema is 
finally being re-created, or perhaps I should say, re-engineered. 


P is personal—for The Passenger, a film directed by Antonioni, which 
I wrote with my script-writing partner Mark Peploe in the early 19703. 
I was going to say something about its innovative use of technology 
and the use of a remote-controlled camera in the great penultimate 
shot, but I changed my mind. I want to tell a story, which is really a 
story about story-telling, a story about narrative. Quite recently I was 
asked by a screen-writing student about the role of coincidence in story 
construction—could it ever be justified? By way of an answer, I told 
the story then. Some years ago I was making a television documentary 
in Britain, a film about Tatlin’s Tower, an enormous spiral structure, 
designed to straddle the River Neva in Petrograd, with revolving floors 
on each level. I wanted to compare it to the Globe Tower, planned for the 
Coney Island amusement park in Brooklyn, a little earlier historically. 
The Globe Tower was also meant to revolve—although neither structure 
was ever actually built. I had read about the Tower in Rem Koolhaas’s 
amazing book, Delirious Manhattan, which contained a long section on 
Coney Island and reproduced an image from a contemporary postcard 
which showed what the Globe Tower would have looked like. Somehow 
I managed to trace Rem Koolhaas, who began as a script-writer himself, 
but now, of course, is a world-famous architect. To my surprise he had 
an apartment in London, although he is Dutch, still based in Rotterdam, 
I believe, and so I telephoned and arranged to go round and see him. He 
produced a huge battered suitcase full of old postcards of New York, and 
there, sure enough, were a set of images of the Globe Tower. After I had 
found them, I began chatting with him about the film and suddenly he 
gaid, ‘You know, I once met Mark Peploe. It was quite a strange situa- 
tion. I was on the train from Paris to Rotterdam ...’ and I said, ‘I think 
I know this story. Mark already told me about it.’ 
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Some time earlier—quite a few years earlier, in fact—Mark Peploe had 
told me the story of how he had once got on the train in Paris in order 
to travel to the Netherlands on business. After a while, he had gone to 
the restaurant car to get something to eat. He had just finished his meal 
and was having coffee when a stranger appeared and asked if he could 
share the table—just like Eve Kendall in North By North-West. Mark said, 
‘Of course’ and after that, there wasn’t any further conversation—Mark 
just finished his meal and sat there reading his newspaper—when, sud- 
denly, as they began to approach the station for Rotterdam, the stranger 
in the other seat leaned forward and asked him, ‘Excuse me, but are 
you perhaps Mark Peploe?’ Mark was stunned. He said yes, he was, and 
then, as the train drew into the station, the stranger got up, apologized 
for interrupting, picked up his bag and left. 


Rem Koolhaas confirmed to me that, yes, of course, this was the very 
same story that he was going to tell, but from his point of view, from the 
other side of the encounter. I mentioned that Mark had never been able 
to understand how a complete stranger could possibly have guessed who 
he was, so Rem Koolhaas tried to explain, with words to this effect: Well, 
really, it just occurred to me. I could see he was reading an English news- 
paper, so I thought he was probably English—and I noticed he seemed 
to be reading the film page very closely. And then, quite recently, I had 
been to see The Passenger and I knew that the writers were both English. 
I had seen a photograph of you somewhere, and so I knew it wasn’t 
you. That meant it might be Mark Peploe, so I asked him if he was.’ I 
said, ‘But why? There must have been more to it than that.’ He paused, 
and then he said, ‘Well, in a way, there was. There was something else. 
I had gone to see The Passenger with some friends and, afterwards, we 
had argued about it. They liked the film, but I didn’t. I had a problem 
with the script. I thought that the story line depended far too much on 
a series of coincidences, and then, sitting there in the train, wondering 
who I was looking at, it crossed my mind, wouldn’t it be a strange coin- 
cidence if that was Mark Peploe.’ So—coincidence validated. Aristotle 
would have approved. Serge Daney mentions The Passenger, unexpect- 
edly, in a discussion on documentary. He praises the moment when 
an African seizes the camera from the European journalist who is film- 
ing him and reverses its gaze. Not just chance, not just coincidence—a 
shared vision of cinema, springing from 1968. 
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Q is for Qu'est-ce que le cinéma?—What is cinema?—the title of the four 
pocket-size books of collected essays written by the great critic and theo- 
rist, André Bazin, founder, first editor and intellectual godfather of Cahiers 
du Cinéma. So what is cinema? For Bazin’s generation, it was Citizen 
Kane and Roberto Rossellini’s Rome, Open City and Jean Renoir’s La 
Règle Du Jeu, Rules of the Game. The Welles and the Renoir are still the top 
two films on the Critics’ Poll that the British film journal Sight and Sound 
conducts every ten years—in fact, they have been ever since the 1960s. 


R, as chance would have it, is not only for Roberto Rossellini and 
Rome, Open City, but also for Renoir and Rules of the Game. Renoir’s 
film, like Welles’s, is about modernity—its hero is an aviator, a kind of 
Lindbergh or Saint-Exupéry, who has achieved fame through the radio, 
the modern medium of its time, the medium that formed Welles’s atti- 
tude to sound. André Jurieu is a modern public figure, an avatar of a 
media-dominated society, of a new, shrinking world. His fatal flaw is 
that he can’t help speaking the truth, whereas everyone else lives in a 
‘modern’ world in which words have become devalorized. Serge Daney 
scarcely mentions Bazin—instead, he sees the Cahiers through the lens 
of Jean Douchet, who (like Barthes) combined dandyism with a commit- 
ment to hermeneutics, to interpretation. In London, we dug back, down 
to ontology and phenomenology, back to Bazin. Bazin described Rules 
of the Game as a realist film, largely because of its use of location shoot- 
ing and depth of field in the cinematography, which he saw as analogous 
to Greg Toland’s use of deep focus in Citizen Kane. Like Kane it was 
also a film maudit, butchered by its distributor, re-constructed and re- 
released under Bazin’s supervision ten years after it was made. 1941, 
when Kane came out, was also the year of Renoir’s first American film, 
Swamp Water. Renoir had been forced to leave France after the German 
invasion and had managed to get on a boat from Lisbon to New York. 
And 1941 was the year—if you will forgive the coincidence—in which 
Sternberg made Shanghai Gesture. 


S, then, is for Sternberg, Shanghai Gesture and Surrealism. The 
Surrealists in Paris sent round a questionnaire to their members after 
viewing, or re-viewing, Shanghai Gesture. There is a scene in the film 
where Doctor Omar—‘Doctor of What?’ he is asked, and he replies 
‘Doctor of Nothing’—where Doctor Omar (played by Victor Mature) 
gives Poppy, the heroine (played by Gene Tierney), a mysterious box, 
which is never opened. Perhaps I imagined this. In any case, in my 
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dream, the Surrealists were asked what they thought was in the box. 
They imagined a host of strange, bizarre dream-like objects, in keeping 
with the mysterious and delirious world of Sternberg’s movie, set in a 
crazed bordello and gambling hell in pre-war Shanghai, run by the sin- 
ister Mother Gin Sling. My suggestion is much more mundane, but just 
as magical. I think that the box contained a pair of red-and-green glasses 
for watching three-dimensional films. 


When I was thirteen years old I went to the Festival of Britain, a kind 
of World’s Fair which was held in London (in 1951) to celebrate the 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Great Exhibition of Victorian times, for 
which they built the Crystal Palace. At the Festival of Britain, among the 
other attractions, was the Telecinema, so 


T is for Telecinema and Third Dimension. It is for Television, too, 
cinema’s domestic sibling, its rival which offers us, as Daney once com- 
plained, a ‘haemorrhaging of images’, lacking a true aesthetic and the 
power to change us as ‘subjects’, as human beings. The Telecinema 
was the first theatre specially built to project television onto a large 
screen—as you sat waiting for the films to come, you watched the 
rest of the audience as they were televised entering the theatre and 
ascending the escalator to their seats. The main programme consisted 
of specially made 3D films for which you had to put on polarizing 
glasses, with one lens red and the other green. There were two ani- 
mation films in the programme, made by Norman McLaren, and a 
demonstration film of the London Zoo. For me, the great moment 
was when the giraffes stretched their necks out from the screen and 
high over the audience, as though you could stretch up towards them 
and touch them. The Telecinema was my first introduction to the idea 
of experimental film, the search for new possibilities—both animated 
abstraction, with the McLaren dance of cathode ray patterns, and techni- 
cal experiment, with the Pathé film of the zoo. 


T is also for Technology. When Lumière and Méliès made their first 
films, the audience went for the spectacle—to see what the new medium 
was like, to experience the technology of cinema itself. The cinema 
has constantly reconstructed itself through waves of technological 
innovation—sound, colour, wide-screen, 3D, Dolby, Imax, digital editing, 
new media. Experimental film-makers, on the other hand, have exploited 
its technical resources in their own subversive way, misusing (or travesty- 
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ing) them even, not to submit them to the law of narrative, but to develop 
new forms of film-making, to create new beginnings for the art of film. 


U is for Underground Film—the name given to marginal film-making 
in the 1960s, spread across North America and Europe by the Film 
Co-op movement. Underground film-making was an attempt to get back 
to a kind of primitive innocence, to re-create the time of Lumière, to re- 
enter the unspoiled visual Paradise of film—aunspoiled, that is, by the 
serpent of narrative. Notoriously, Andy Warhol just switched the camera 
on and shot whatever was in front of it until the reel ran out. In his film, 
Empire, he filmed the Empire State Building for eight hours, without 
a single movement of the camera or a single visible cut. Others films 
subverted the technical and material sub-structure of cinema—flicker 
films, films which showed the dust-particles and scratches that are part 
of every film’s destiny, films that blew up the image by re-filming it until 
the spectator became aware of the grains of silver embedded in the cel- 
luloid—whose tarnishing from light to dark still remains the essential 
physical precondition of cinema. These films were seen, of course, as 
perverse, aberrant, but they mark the moment when film became con- 
scious of itself purely as film, when film artists dedicated themselves to 
revealing the concealed foundations of their art, exploring its neglected 
potential. Not innocent exactly—but certainly against the grain. 


Strangely, Serge Daney neglected experimental film, perhaps because 
the Co-op movement never really flourished in France. In the 19708 
I wrote a piece distinguishing two avant-gardes—one based on the 
Co-ops, the other an avant-garde within the feature-film format. Daney 
only recognized this second avant-garde, the cinema of Akerman, Duras, 
Garrel, Straub and Godard. He argued that experimental films, the films 
of the first avant-garde, defied critical interpretation, because they dealt 
directly with the primary processes, with pure signifiers, whereas avant- 
garde narrative was concerned not only with visual perception but also 
with meaning—‘elements of thought, of the signified’. In some ways, his 
distinction between these two types of film mirrors my own dichotomy 
in ‘The Two Avant-Gardes’, and yet it completely misses the subversive 
‘conceptual’ dimension of the Co-op tradition, as opposed to the ‘per- 
ceptual’. Now we have reached the verge of what theorists have come 
to call ‘gaze theory’, the analysis of the cinematic ‘look’, the televisual 
‘glance’. The camera’s look always has a meaning beyond the perceptual 
mapping of space. It relates to power, surveillance and gender, however 
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pure it may seem at first. I could not help noticing that although Daney 
writes about the feminine in its relation to the voice (as in Godard’s 
films, for instance), his theory of the spectator’s gaze is ungendered. 


V is for Voyeurism—the perversion of the look, of the visual, which 
lies at the heart of the cinema. One of the very first cinematic devices 
was the Keyhole mask. V is for Vertigo and Now Voyager. In her essay 
on ‘Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema’, Laura Mulvey traced the way 
in which voyeurism (or scopophilia) links together narrative and spec- 
tacle through the point-of-view shot, especially in Hitchcock’s films, as 
in Vertigo. The point-of-view shot aligns the three looks of the cnema— 
camera’s look, character’s look and spectator’s look—so that all three are 
directed at the same object of the gaze. Typically, Laura Mulvey argues, 
this object is gendered as female and that gaze is male, as it is in both 
Vertigo and Now Voyager. These two films are also ‘make-over’ films, in 
which the male hero recreates for his gaze the image of the woman he 
desires. In Cukor’s The Women, however, a film with an all-woman cast, 
the ‘looks’ in the dress salon are female, looks of rivalrous assessment 
rather than authority and power. In the fashion insert, the look can be 
gendered as female—scopophilia reflects a different economy of desire. 


W is for Wavelength, Michael Snow’s great experimental film, the 
masterpiece of the disembodied look, of ‘pure perception’, made in 
1967. In Snow’s own words, ‘The film is a continuous zoom which takes 
45 minutes to go from its widest field to its smallest and final field. It 
was shot with a fired camera from one end of an 80-foot loft, shooting 
the other end, a row of windows and the street. This, the setting, and the 
action which takes place there are cosmically equivalent. The room (and 
the zoom) are interrupted by four human events (including a death).’ 
In fact, the dead body, stretched out on the floor, soon falls visually out 
of the frame as the zoom inexorably advances, and is simply forgotten. 
The camera finally reaches its destination in a photograph of choppy 
waves pinned up on the far wall of the loft. It moves into this photo- 
graphic space within a space, glides slowly forward over the surface 
of the water towards the horizon and then stops. In effect, Wavelength 
is one extended, concentrated, unrelenting gaze—the camera’s gaze 
reduced to its essence, mechanical and uninterested in event or narra- 
tive, simply observing and moving on. Narrative—or the possibility of 
narrative—is registered, discarded and forgotten. It is the narrative look 
that entails gender. 
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X is a difficult one. It is for experiment, but I have already covered that. 
It is for Roger Corman’s The Man With The X-Ray Eyes, but that would 
take us too far down a backwater. X stands for an unknown quantity— 
for the strange fascination that makes us remember a particular shot 
or a particular camera movement. It is what the early French theorists 
of silent film called photogénie, the photogenic—an effect of light and 
shadow, playing over significant forms, revealing and concealing some- 
thing we don’t quite understand. Garbo’s face. It is an interruption of 
narrative by a moment when time freezes and we are fascinated by the 
image in front of us. Barthes tried to find a name for it—the symbolic, 
the third meaning, the punctum. Let’s call it X. 


Y is for Les Yeux Sans Visage, Franju’s Eyes Without A Face, the look de- 
humanized. In another form, it is Vertov’s camera-eye, the camera that 
comes alive like a robot, stalks through the city, hides beneath the tracks 
to film the train roaring overhead, sails through the air to film the torrent 
below, hurls itself at the audience, filming the spectator, reversing the 
gaze, as in The Passenger, as Vertov had required in his idea of the kinok, 
the utopian idea of a communal cinema made by the public rather than by 
specialists, all filming each other, dissolving the look into reciprocity. 


Z. is the final frame of the zoom shot. Z is for Zorn’s Lemma, Hollis 
Frampton’s masterpiece, a film made by following a predetermined set 
of rules, based, axiomatically, on the significance of the number 24 as, 
coincidentally, both the number of letters in the Latin alphabet and the 
number of frames projected per second, using the statistical frequency 
of English words beginning with each letter to determine the film’s 
underlying structure. A cinematic algorithm, whose computational pro- 
cedures ensured the solution of a filmic problem. And, finally, Z is for 
Zero—Zero for Conduct, zero visibility and Godard’s slogan, ‘Back to 
Zero’. As we enter the age of new media, the cinema is re-inventing 
itself. We need to see that re-invention in radical as well as mainstream 
terms, to try and re-imagine the cinema as it might have been and as, 
potentially, it still could be—an experimental art, constantly renewing 
itself, as a counter-cinema, as ‘cinema haunted by writing’. Back to zero. 
Begin again. A is for Avant-Garde. 
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DEBORAH COOK 


THE TALKING CURE IN 


HABERMAS’S REPUBLIC 


HE ‘TALKING CURE’ that Jürgen Habermas has proposed 

for the West’s ailing democracies may seem irredeemably 

idealistic. Only in a far more genuinely democratic system 

than our own would all citizens really have the opportunity 
to debate, freely and at length, the issues that affect them in their daily 
lives. Only in such a society would the media really fulfil its role as 
fourth estate—soliciting the opinions of experts to provide citizens with 
up-to-date, detailed and accurate information on every issue of public 
concern. Channels of communication between the public sphere and 
the political system would not only be regularized but open and acces- 
sible to anyone chosing to make use of them. Citizens’ influence on 
public policy would not be restricted to political issues but would have an 
impact on economic developments, too—on investment strategies, for- 
eign aid, price-setting, interest rates, the allocation and preservation of 
natural resources and so on. Democratic government would no longer, 
paternalistically, be for the people; it would finally approach the republi- 
can ideal of government by the people. 


We obviously do not live in the best of all Habermasian worlds. Many cit- 
izens are not even sufficiently motivated to put a mark on a ballot paper 
every five years, let alone to engage in sustained, reasoned discussion of 
public affairs. The privately owned media pander primarily to the profit- 
making interests of their owners and advertisers. Even when information 
is not withheld altogether, coverage and analysis is often biased, some- 
times actually impeding responsible opinion-forming. Despite recent 
experiments in electronic town halls and citizens’ forums, there are far 
too few institutionalized channels of communication between the public 
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and the political realm. Even when politicians are made aware of the 
opinions of their constituents, they will often ignore them in favour of 
their own interests, or those of their financial backers or other allies. 


There are moments in Between Facts and Norms when Habermas’s 
account of liberal democracy oscillates between these two poles— 
counterposing the ideal presuppositions for deliberative democracy, and 
the actual democratic deficits of existing advanced capitalist states.’ In 
contrast to the ideal—a robust and vibrant public sphere, and a political 
system sensitive to citizens’ values, interests and needs, that can meet 
it half-way—a more sober, critical assessment of political realities will 
sometimes emerge. In the course of the book, however, Habermas also 
advances a third, more conciliatory, position. Acknowledging the defects 
in current political practices, procedures and institutions, he nonetheless 
judges these states to be ‘more or less’—a recurring phrase—democzatic, 
in the stronger, ideal sense of that term. He thereby effectively collapses 
the distinction that he himselfhas set up between an ideal, constitution- 
ally regulated polity and its instantiation in existing liberal democracies. 


Habermas’s ‘third way’ entails other problems. First, in his attempt 
to demonstrate the extent to which the Western states approximate 
the democratic ideal, Habermas minimizes—and finally condones—the 
degree to which these have now abandoned their discursive, legitimat- 
ing ground in the public sphere. Secondly, this conflation of the real 
with the ideal involves a departure from the claims made in his earlier 
work, that the public sphere has been colonized by power and money, 
in ways that actually thwart citizens’ participation in the democratic 
process; and that ‘civil privatism’ in these societies deters active involve- 
ment in political affairs. Has ‘communicative power’ in fact succeeded 
in remedying any of the problems that have beset the advanced coun- 
tries over the last twenty years? And even in the best of Habermasian 
worlds, could it actually do so? 


The massive volume of Between Facts and Norms—the text alone is 
nearly 500 pages long—has been described as the ‘culminating effort’ 





' Jurgen Habermas, Between Facts and Norms: Contributions to a Discourse Theory 
of Law and Democracy, trans. William Rehg, Cambridge, MA 1996; Faktizitat und 
Geltung. Beiträge zur Diskurstheorie des Rechts und des demokratischen Rechtsstaats, 
Frankfurt am Main 1993; henceforth, pr. 
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of a project that was first announced with the 1962 publication of 
Strukturwandel der Offentlichkeit and elaborated through Legitimation 
Crisis (1973) and the two-volume Theory of Communicative Action 
(1981).2 In some important respects, however, the book represents a 
sideways shift, if not a break with central arguments in the earlier 
work. Habermas certainly makes strong claims in Between Facts and 
Norms for the importance of effective ‘communicative power’ in legiti- 
mating liberal democracies. Such power, he argues, can develop ‘only 
in undeformed public spheres’; it can issue ‘only from structures of 
undamaged intersubjectivity found in nondistorted communication’. 
Ultimately, it consists in the ‘unhindered communicative freedom 
each one has “to make public use of one’s reason at every point”.” 
To the extent that this freedom is genuinely unfettered, it becomes 
possible for citizens to identify, articulate and effectively bring to 
the attention of their political representatives their values, concerns 
and interests. Liberal-democratic polities are obligated by their const- 
tutions to take these ‘generalized interests’ into account when they 
adopt new policies or redefine their procedures—not only because they 
are ‘responsible for problems that concern society as a whole’, but 
because they derive their legitimacy from representing the interests 
of the carrier of communicative power: the anarchic, amorphous 
public sphere. Their decision-making is necessarily constrained by 
economic interests and forces; but parliaments are also beholden 
to ‘lifeworld sources of communicative power’ for legitimation.*t 


Circulation of power 


So far, then, we seem to have a version of the sixties slogan: power to 
the people. But to what extent is it really possible for ‘popular power’ 
to exercise any influence over decision-making processes in the politi- 
cal realm today? Habermas ostensibly devotes chapter 8, ‘Civil Society 
and the Political Public Sphere’, to a critical discussion of this question. 
He begins by examining the ‘disillusioning, if not downright cynical’ 


a See Wilham Rehg, Translator’s Introduction to BFN, p. bg Structural Transformation 
of the Public Sphere: An Inquiry into a Category of Bourgeois Society, Cambridge, 
MA 1989; Legitimation Crisis, Boston 1975; Theory of Communicative Action, vol. T: 
Reason and the Rationalization of Society, vol. a: Lifeworld and System: A Critique of 
FuncHonalist Reason, Boston 1984, 1987; henceforth, TCA. 

3 BEN, P. 148. 4 BFN, P. 385. 
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sociological critique of the functioning of modern democracies: that 
power does not, in fact, circulate in the constitutionally prescribed 
fashion—from public sphere to political system. But in the course of the 
discussion, the question of the actual movement of power is displaced 
by another: ‘whether and how a constitutionally regulated circulation of 
power might be established’. This certainly implies that the ‘official cir- 
cuit’ of democratic decision-making, ‘steered by communicative power’, 
is—or has become—problematic. In fact, it will turn out that this circuit 
is only established fleetingly and exceptionally. In answering the second 
question, Habermas ends by adopting the cynical, sociological view he 
originally set out to criticize, but with a twist. The top-down, ‘systems- 
paternalistic’ model of power is the norm—both in the sense that power 
usually is exercised in this way and, much more controversially, in the 
sense that it usually should be. 


Under normal circumstances, it is the political systems in liberal demo- 
cracies that set the agenda, develop policies and draft legislation, largely 
unencumbered by public opinion. While agreeing with Bernhard Peters 
that legitimate decision-making ought to be ‘steered by communication 
flows that start at the periphery and pass through the sluices of demo- 
cratic and constitutional procedures, situated at the entrance to the 
parliamentary complex or the courts’, Habermas readily admits that 
‘the normal business of politics, at least as it is routinely conducted 
in Western democracies, cannot satisfy such strong conditions’. The 
ideal grounds for legitimacy, outlined in the constitutions of demo- 
cratic states, are not usually satisfied. Power does not circulate from 
the public periphery to the political centre. Instead: ‘Courts deliver 
judgements, bureaucracies prepare laws and process applications, parl- 
iaments pass laws and budgets, party headquarters conduct election 
campaigns, clients exert influence on “their” administrations—and all 
these processes follow established patterns’. 


In what conditions, then, does the communicative power of citizens 
come to the fore? Habermas acknowledges that it is only ‘under 
certain circumstances’ that civil society can have an effect on the parl- 
iamentary complex and ‘compel the political system to switch over to 
the official circulation of power’. These circumstances are: firstly, that 
the political system has become so detached from its legitimate basis in 


5 BFN, Dp. 356-7. 
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communicative power that it simply ignores the will of the people on 
issues of legitimate public concern; secondly, that the citizens mobilize, 
in protests ranging from letter-writing campaigns to civil disobedience, 
to ensure that their concerns are heard. Only under these conditions 
may power actually circulate along constitutionally prescribed lines. 
Indeed, Habermas even describes this circulation as ‘an extraordinary 
mode of problem-solving’. For the most part, not only does the political 
system operate more or less independently of the people it is supposed 
to represent, but the citizens themselves are not sufficiently motivated 
to make their voices heard.° 


More or less legitimate 


But if power only rarely circulates in the constitutionally prescribed 
fashion, what degree of legitimacy can liberal democracies claim for 
themselves? Habermas’s answer to this question is revealing: their 
legitimacy is assured so long as ‘the settled routines [of courts, parlia- 
ments, and political parties] remain open to renovative impulses from 
the periphery’. He is thus now prepared to deem states legitimate on 
the grounds that they have occasionally, and in exceptional cases, ful- 
filled the conditions for their legitimation, and remain open to satisfying 
them in principle. Again, Habermas appears to believe not only that 
the ‘systems-paternalistic’ functioning of existing liberal democracies 
is their normal modus operandi, but that it ought to be. His many con- 
cessions to the demands imposed by systemic ‘complexity’, and his 
rejection of a more participatory model of deliberative democracy as 
a mere thought-experiment—a ‘methodological fiction intended to dis- 
play the unavoidable inertial features of societal complexity —would 
also seem to indicate that Habermas believes existing democracies need 
scarcely improve on their current functioning in order adequately to 
fulfil his ideal conditions. The real is already ‘more or less’ rational.’ 


In his essay ‘Between Radicalism and Resignation’, William Scheuerman 
questions whether Habermas’s democratic model of self-empowerment 





6 BEN, PP. 373, 381, 357. 

7 BFN, Dp. 357, 326. For an extended discussion of the ways in which Habermas's 
concessions to social complexity undermine his commitment to radical democracy, 
see James Bohman, ‘Critical Theory and Democracy’, The Handbook of Critical 
Theory, ed. David M. Rasmussen, Oxford 1996, pp. 205-10. 
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can be confirmed empirically: to what extent has this vision of democracy 
really ‘long gained a footing’ in Western states, as Habermas claims” 
Scheuerman, however, does not fully appreciate the cumulative effect of 
the numerous concessions that Habermas makes to realpolitik. The ideal 
conditions for deliberative democracy can no longer be held up for criti- 
cal comparison with actually existing democracies because Habermas 
has already assumed that the normative content of these conditions is 
now ‘partially inscribed in the social facticity of observable political proc- 
esses’.9 Similarly, Peter Dews does not adequately register the extent 
to which Habermas has collapsed the distinction between the real and 
the ideal when he questions whether sporadic movements, mobilized 
by crisis situations, can ‘really be said to constitute “communicative 
practices of self-determination”.’° Once such practices have been identi- 
fied in advance with those of a sporadically mobilized citizenry, it is no 
longer possible to distinguish between more ideal forms and empirically 
existing ones. 


Habermas admits at the start of Between Facts and Norms that he has 
taken a ‘risky decision’ in ‘absorbing’ the tension between facticity and 
validity in his discourse theory of democracy. He has done so in order 
to preserve the link with the classical conception of ‘an internal connex- 
ion, however mediated, between society and reason’. While offering an 
occasional glimpse of an ideal that appears to transcend existing liberal- 
democratic practices, at the same time, he ‘detranscendentalizes’ it—in 
order to affirm the status quo: ‘particles and fragments of an “existing 
reason” [are] already incorporated in political practices, however dis- 
torted these may be’. Acknowledging that the modern state suffers from 
crippling limitations both to its fiscal and legal efficacy, in a globalized 
economy, and to its legitimacy, as ‘the whirlpool of legitimation deficits 
and steering deficits’ reinforce one another, Habermas nevertheless 
argues these crises do not ‘intrinsically compromise the project of self- 
empowerment undertaken by a society of free and equal subjects who 
bind themselves by law.” As long as self-empowerment—the normative 





* “Between Radicalism and Resignation: Democratic Theory in Habermas’, in Peter 
Dews, ed., Habermas: A Critical Reader, Oxford 1999, p 166. 

9 BFN, p. 287. 

> Peter Dews, ‘Facticity, Wahdity and the Public Sphere’, in The Limits of 
Disenchantment: Essays on Contemporary European Philosophy, London 1995, p. 199. 
™ BEN, pp. 8, 19, 287, 386. 
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core of the democratic project—remains inscribed in the constitutions 
of Western states, and these states remain open in principle to fulfill- 
ing that project, even their demonstrable illegitimacy does not seriously 
undermine their democratic bona fides. 


In Habermas’s account, then, liberal democracies normally operate in 
relative indifference to the needs, concerns and values of their citizens. 
Indeed Habermas argues that political systems—geared to decision- 
taking, which must often be done at speed—would be overburdened and 
ineffective if they were obliged to bend an ear to every politically engaged 
organization or group. Only when the situation reaches a crisis stage, 
and when citizens are sufficiently mobilized to protest against decisions 
taken on their behalf, does communicative power become potentially 
transformable into political power. Insisting that liberal democracies can 
accommodate both ‘functional systems’—such as the market—which 
‘obey their own logic’ and the public sphere, with its ‘lifeworld sources of 
communicative power’, Habermas nonetheless diminishes the degree 
to which liberal democracies must effectively represent the will of the 
people in order to remain legitimate.” In so doing, he implies that polit- 
ical systems may freely ally themselves with the destructive forces of 
global neo-liberalism without forfeiting their legitimacy.® Protesters in 
Seattle, Prague and Genoa have forcefully disagreed. 


Colonization and privatism 


Like the political system, which rarely meets the strong conditions 
Habermas advances for its legitimacy (though it does so sufficiently to 
be excused the rest), the public sphere rarely fulfils the strong condi- 
tions needed to turn its opinions into communicative power. Habermas 
specifies two requirements that citizens must satisfy in order to play 
their constitutionally defined role in the democratic process. First, they 





a BFN, pP. 385. 

3 Recently Habermas appears to have shifted his position, since ın The Postnational 
Constellation we learn that although liberal democracies may respond 1m a ‘proce- 
durally correct’ fashion to majority demands when they revoke the welfare state 
compromise, 1m doing so they ‘end up eroding the legitimacy of democratic proce- 
dures and institutions’. The result is incoherence: Habermas makes no attempt 
to show why revocation of the welfare state should compromise basic democratic 
princrples. See ‘Learning from Catastrophe?’, in The Postnational Constellation, 
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must have ‘a specific set of capacities’ which allow them not only to 
‘ferret out, identify, and effectively thematize latent problems of social 
integration’, but also to introduce these problems ‘via parliamentary 
(or judicial) sluices into the political system, in a way that disrupts the 
latter’s routines’. Secondly, citizens must have ‘sufficient occasion’ to 
exercise these capacities. Because the crisis condition of political sys- 
tems acting in disregard of their citizens has now become permanent 
(a fact that Habermas mentions only in passing, but which would also 
seem to indicate that Western democracies are perpetually acting in bad 
faith), the second requirement has largely been met. As for the first, it 
can be satisfied ‘only insofar as the networks of non-institutionalized 
public communication make possible more or less spontaneous proc- 
esses of opinion-formation’.“ In pointing out how rarely this condition 
is met, Habermas is, of course, also explaining why the official, or 
constitutional, circulation of power is such an extraordinary mode of 
problem-solving. Only in those rare cases where citizens have the nec- 
essary ability to disrupt the normal, but unconstitutional, circulation of 
power, can they hope to influence political decision-making in the con- 
stitutionally prescribed way. 


Interestingly, in Between Facts and Norms the ‘colonization’ of the life- 
world—an important theme in earlier work—is never once mentioned 
as a serious impediment to the development of capacities for political 
participation. Rather, Habermas now argues that, if citizens’ participa- 
tion in political decision-making processes has become problematic, ‘the 
conditions lie in lifeworld contexts that limit from within the capacity of 
associated citizens to organize their common life for themselves’. He 
restricts himself to stating only in the most general terms that it is not 
possible to develop the ‘resonant and autonomous public spheres’ that 
satisfy the strong conditions for deliberative democracy without ‘liberal 
patterns of political culture and socialization’.® By contrast, his Theory of 
Communicative Action explored this problem in much greater detail and 
depth. Among the major impediments to deliberative democracy iden- 
tified there was the trade-off that citizens had made with the political 
system—not only exchanging their labour power for consumer goods, 
but also giving up a more active participation in the political process in 
return for the benefits offered by the welfare state. As a result, citizens 


4 BFN, p. 358. 3 BFN, Pp. 358-9. 
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and employees had become pacified, ‘withdrawn from the world of work 
and the public sphere’. Today, ‘privatized hopes for self-actualization and 
self-determination’ are located in ‘the roles of consumer and client’.* 


In Legitimation Crisis Habermas had spoken of the prospects for over- 
turning civil privatism—defined as ‘political abstinence combined with 
an orientation to career, leisure and consumption’. It was, he argued, 
plausible to maintain that vestiges of the pre-bourgeois, elitist political 
traditions in which such privatism was partially inscribed were being 
‘non-renewably dismantled’.” Yet in the Theory of Communicative Action 
it clearly remained a widespread syndrome. Though never explicitly 
named, civil privatism was one of the four conditions underlying the 
colonization of the lifeworld. In Habermas’s view, colonization arose 
‘when the real abstractions that... make possible the mobilization of the 
vote of the electorate are tolerated by those affected as a trade-off against 
social rewards’, and those compensations then ‘canalized’ into the pri- 
vate role of clients within the welfare state. Civil privatism had rendered 
many citizens effectively apolitical—content to enjoy the advantages of 
social-welfare schemes without demanding more active participation in 
the decision-making processes that affected them. It was in part because 
citizens had been pacified in this way that the political and economic 
systems could ‘make their way into the lifeworld from the outside—like 
colonial masters coming into a tribal society—and force a process of 
assimilation upon it’. 


Within the lifeworld 


Colonization was thus possible because citizens had already adopted 
a relatively quietist attitude to politics. If civil privatism had already 
made it difficult for a vibrant and robust public sphere to develop, its 
emergence became all the more unlikely once communicative action 
had been further eroded by the colonization of the lifeworld itself. 
Although Habermas relegated to sociologists the task of examining the 
precise nature of the pathologies caused by colonization—alienation, 
the unsettling of cultural traditions—he certainly recognized that these 
had damaged the citizenry’s capacity to engage in collectively oriented 
activities. Withdrawal from the public sphere into individualistic, profit- 


6 TCA VoL. 2, p. 356. 7 Legitimation Crisis, pp. 37, 79. 
# Tc WoL. a, pp. 355-6. 
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and pleasure-seeking pursuits was a major effect of the lifeworld’s 
colonization.» Of course, Habermas does acknowledge in Between Facts 
and Norms that social solidarity has become an endangered resource 
today.?° But only in the Theory of Communicative Action did he squarely 
lay the blame for this diminished solidarity on the colonizing incursions 
of political and economic systems into the lifeworld. 


It is therefore a significant departure for Habermas to say, as he does 
in Between Facts and Norms, that impediments to the formation of reso- 
nant and autonomous public spheres lie entirely within the lifeworld 
itself. If the—admittedly, largely undeveloped and often inconsistent— 
colonization thesis is correct, these problems are also caused by the 
prevailing political and economic systems. Liberal-democratic states, he 
once argued, violate and distort the ‘internal organization of speech’ 
by imposing their functionalist imperatives upon it.” Colonization had 
some negative effects on the lifeworld, jeopardizing social solidarity 
and compromising the citizenry’s capacity to identify and promote 
the interests and concerns they share with others. It thereby thwarts 
the development of forms of communication through which an ‘infor- 
mal and non-institutionalized opinion- and will-formation’ can interact 
with the ‘institutionalized deliberation and decision making within the 
political system’. For this reason too, Habermas’s affirmative and con- 
ciliatory assessment of the legitimacy of these states is questionable. 


But while he is willing to forgive existing states for their failure to 
meet the strong conditions he sets for them in his theory, Habermas 
offers no such excuses for the citizens. Arguably, he thereby implies 
that, to the extent that deliberative democracy remains unrealized, this 
is rather a result of the failure of citizens successfully to mobilize, 


9 TCA VOL 2, p. 386. There is some circularity in Habermas’s argument here. The 
effects of colonization—the unsettling of collective identities and ahenatlon—seem 
merely to mirror or reflect the condition that originally gave rise to it, namely, civil 
privatism. The precise distinction between the cause (or conditions) of colonization 
and its effects remains unclear. 

» BEN, p. Xi 
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thematize their concerns and then disrupt the ‘normal’, unconstitu- 
tional circulation of power, than a function of the political system. Yet, 
if his colonization thesis is added to the mix, the citizens’ incapacities 
result—at least in part—from the incursions of the political and eco- 
nomic systems. Furthermore—and somewhat confusingly, given that 
he had described it as a condition for colonization in the Theory of 
Communicative Action—Habermas now claims that civil privatism itself 
results from such incursions: 


The syndrome of civil privatism and the selective use of atizenship from 
the standpoint of client interests become all the more probable the more 
the economy and the state... develop systemic logics of their own and push 
citizens into the peripheral role of mere organization members.” 


Thus Western states are doubly at fault. Failing, for the most part, to 
operate in accordance with the official, constitutionally prescribed cir- 
culation of power, they also effectively prevent citizens from gaining 
the competencies they need to generate communicative power, by 
undermining the forms of communication in which opinion- and will- 
formation can develop. 


As long as civil privatism remains a pervasive syndrome within late 
capitalist societies and colonization continues to erode communicative 
action, the talking cure for what ails liberal democracies will remain a 
placebo. Yet, just as he had earlier argued for the plausibility of tran- 
scending civil privatism, Habermas now also finds it ‘plausible that in 
a perceived crisis situation, the actors in civil society . . . can assume 
a surprisingly active and momentous role’. Rising to meet the current 
‘crisis situation’ are the new social movements. Habermas believes that 
these have occasionally managed to satisfy the first strong condition for 
a robust public sphere—a capacity to identify and dramatize general- 
ized interests. He lists the ‘great issues’ that social movements have 
allegedly thrust into the forefront of politics in the past few decades: 
atomic energy, the nuclear-arms race, genetic engineering, Third World 
poverty and debt, immigration, multiculturalism. ‘Hardly any of these 
topics were initially brought up by the exponents of the state apparatus, 
large organizations, or functional systems’, he argues. Instead, they were 
broached ‘from the periphery’, and thence made their way to the core 
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of the political system itself.» It appears, then, as though the first condi- 
tion, while challenging, is not insurmountable. 


The obvious question of how individuals and groups manage to escape 
the widespread pathological effects of colonization, shrugging off the 
privatist orientations of consumers and clients, is never raised in Between 
Facts and Norms. We learn only that the impediments to effective mobili- 
zation are internal to the lifeworld, but that these have occasionally been 
overcome by social movements in periods of crisis—a crisis that has now 
become permanent. By contrast, in the Theory of Communicative Action 
Habermas did attempt to account for the emergence of authentically 
solidary movements in the colonized lifeworld, although his explanation 
was rather lame. He spoke—very vaguely—of the potential for rational- 
ity that had been released in the middle-class nuclear family, with its 
‘egalitarian relationships’, ‘mndividuated forms of intercourse’ and lib- 
eralized child-rearing practices’. The family might be a primary point 
for the incursion of economic and political subsystems, but these only 
came at the family ‘from the outside’.* Rather than violating the life- 
world through an insidious ideology, these systems were here seen 
as being engaged in more open and direct attacks, against which the 
family might successfully defend itself by maintaining and enhancing 
its communicatively structured domain. Despite the pathological effects 
of colonization, then, the bourgeois family remained a haven in a heart- 
less world, continuing to foster personality traits that could sustain the 
social solidarity required for effective social movements. 


This view flies in the face of many empirical studies by social psychol- 
ogists, showing that the family has been damaged to a much greater 
extent than Habermas is willing to admit by market-driven forces 
and state-funded agencies and institutions. He also overlooks the obvi- 
ous defects of social movements oriented towards ‘lifestyle choices’ 
demanding habits of consumption available only to the well-to-do. More 
doubtful still is his implicit claim that the middle class is the carrier of 
universal values and the primary exponent of issues affecting the whole 
of society. Furthermore, if we follow his own argument in Legitimation 
Crisis and the Theory of Communicative Action, as the welfare-state com- 
promise now visibly unravels and the political system offers far less 
in exchange for political abstinence, demands for greater participation 
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in decision-making processes should now become more widespread. 
The allegedly ‘generalized interests’ of middle-class social movements 
should give way to class-based conflicts—conflicts which had been paci- 
fied by the welfare state but never successfully resolved. 


Failures of communicative power 


There are other weaknesses in Habermas’s attempt to make the 
new social movements fill the role of an active democratic citizenry. 
Scheuerman has pointed out that the use of civil disobedience by these 
movements constitutes a defensive form of political action, and there- 
fore ‘hardly seems the best way to demonstrate the continued vitality 
of civil society in contemporary democracy’. The need to resort to ille- 
gal acts in order to force issues on to the political agenda actually 
reveals the extent to which power is currently concentrated in the centre, 
rather than shared with the periphery—providing further evidence for 
the legitimacy deficit of Western states. In a ‘truly thriving deliberative 
democracy, one would hope that citizens need not engage too often in 


peaceful lawbreaking in order to gain attention’.» 


That such tactics are currently being deployed, in Seattle and elsewhere, 
seems rather to suggest that channels of communication between the 
public sphere and the political realm have not been institutionalized. 
Such radical forms of political expression would surely not be required if 
Western states were routinely as responsive to the concerns of citizens as 
Habermas occasionally declares they ought to be. But one can go further 
than Scheuerman, and question the extent to which even these tactics 
have been effective. Despite occasional success in forcing questions 
onto the political stage, scarcely any of the issues Habermas cites have 
been satisfactorily resolved. Participation by women in the governments 
of most Western states is still statistically minimal. Environmental 
problems persist and may be worsening. Nuclear weapons and power 
stations proliferate. Third World debt and impoverishment have only 
increased. Restrictions on asylum seekers and other immigrants have 
been tightened. Even the more radical tactics of the social movements 
have had little perceptible impact on the social, political, environmental 
and military policies of Western states. It is one thing to get an issue on 
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to the political agenda and quite another to force liberal democracies to 
do anything more than pay lip-service to it. 


Habermas himself implicitly recognizes this. Having pointed to the suc- 
cesses of communicative power, he insists at the same time that its goals 
must be highly circumscribed. In the best case, and under extraordinary 
circumstances, protesters can only hope to inform politicians of some 
of their widely held concerns. Their goals must be limited to influenc- 
ing government. Concerned that activists might take liberal democracy’s 
normative core of self-empowerment too literally, Habermas offers stern 
reminders that, in the final analysis, political power resides with the 
state; control over the economy must ultimately be left to the Invisible 
Hand. Civil society, Habermas writes, ‘can directly transform only itself, 
and it can have at most an indirect effect on the self-transformation of 
the political system; generally it has an influence only on the personnel 
and programming of this system’. Civil society and the public sphere 
are, and must remain, peripheral to political decision-making processes: 
they are only a ‘sounding board for problems that must be processed by 
the political system because they cannot be solved elsewhere’.” Thus, 
even in the few exceptional cases when the communicative power of the 
people is generated, it must always take a back seat to the state. 


Some issues of public concern, of course, have not been—and may never 
be—brought to politicians’ attention at all. Only the better organized 
and more vocal participants in the public sphere have any real prospect 
of influencing policy. Even then, matters which do manage to break the 
communication barrier may be left to languish in a limbo of sterile parl- 
iamentary debate. The question of affordable, accessible day care for 
working parents has been discussed in the Canadian parliament for the 
past decade, with no remedy in sight. Habermas does not appear to view 
this as a problem. When such issues do finally appear on the political 
agenda, after exceptional mobilization by the citizenry, he insists that 
it is up to the established system to decide whether or not actually to 
act on them. In other words, while admitting that Western states are 
now permanently in crisis because they are increasingly operating inde- 
pendently of the concerns and interests of their citizens, Habermas still 
maintains that they alone constitute the final court of appeal for what 
lies in the general interest. 
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That the gains achieved by political protesters have been so few may 
provide another explanation for the proverbial silence of the majority. A 
further limitation on citizens’ willingness to mobilize may be the consid- 
eration of actual state violence used against them, in order to maintain 
the ‘normal’, unconstitutional circulation of power. If this is so, the 
conditions under which citizens can reverse this circulation are not lim- 
ited simply by internal deficiencies of the public sphere. Habermas has 
argued for the validity of civil disobedience as the ‘final instrument’ in 
ensuring that opinions are heard, because it offers ‘acts of nonviolent, 
symbolic rule violation’ which serve as ‘expressions of protest against 
binding decisions that, their legality notwithstanding, the actors con- 
sider illegitimate in the light of valid constitutional principles’. He also 
appears to condone Hannah Arendt’s view that law should join forces 
‘from the outset’ with ‘a communicative power that engenders legiti- 
mate law’. What, then, is his reaction to repressive measures taken by 
liberal democracies—as in Géteborg and Genoa—to silence the people 
they are bound constitutionally to represent? Habermas has little to say 
about the state’s monopoly on the use of force, and nothing at all about 
its use of violence against protesters. His views may perhaps be inferred 
from the following remark when conflicts between protesters and parl- 
iaments become intense, ‘the political lawgiver has the last word’. 


Systems paternalism 


Even in Habermas’s more ideal republic, citizens are effectively 
disempowered—relegated to the periphery, able to exert only indirect 
influence on decision-making processes, and only in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. His strong claims about the importance of communicative 
power for a genuinely democratic polity are systematically defused. In 
existing states, the ideal, normative core of liberal democracy, grounded 
in communicative practice, is actualized only on the few occasions when 
the mobilization of the citizenry succeeds in—briefly—reversing the 
illegitimate circuit of decision-making that usually characterizes the 
political process. Pace Dews, Habermas does indeed equate government 
by the people—the principle of popular sovereignty—with such sporadic 
mobilization. Ostensibly attempting to effect a compromise between 
liberalism and republicanism, he ends by compromising the republi- 
can ideal to the point of endorsing the existing supremacy of political 
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over communicative power. In the best of all possible democracies, the 
former will always triumph over the latter. 


Habermas’s apology for systems paternalism is all the harder to under- 
stand given his criticisms of the ‘ideologically pregiven assumptions’ of 
those who would shield politics from ‘a forever-gullible popular opinion’. 
Against this elitist view of a credulous and immature citizenry—which, 
if accurate, might justify the paternalism of the political system— 
Habermas has occasionally defended a very different view, stressing the 
autonomy and maturity of citizens in liberal democracies. In Between 
Facts and Norms, as in the Theory of Communicative Action, where he 
traces the historical rationalization of the lifeworld, Habermas main- 
tains that citizens are increasingly capable of behaving in a rational 
manner—defined as generating good reasons for claims that express 
generalized interests. In the earlier work, Habermas even implied that it 
was only the colonization of the lifeworld by the political and economic 
systems that stood in the way of full maturity. 


More minimally, outlining a normative conception of the public sphere 
in Between Facts and Norms, Habermas still gives a signal role to volun- 


tary associations which would specialize in ‘discovering issues relevant 
for all of society, contributing possible solutions to problems, inter- 
preting values, producing good reasons, and invalidating others’.»9 
But this assessment of the citizenry’s maturity—not to mention criti- 
cism of Schumpeterian elitism—is undermined by his insistence that 
their rational capacity to identify what lies in the general interest 
must take second place to a political system whose mode of operation 
fails to heed the arguments of the people it is obligated to represent. 
Though citizens may prove more reasonable than their political sys- 
tems, Habermas nonetheless prefers to retain the paternalistic model 
of liberal-democratic governance which holds at bay the full force of 
communicative power. 


In psychoanalysis, the ‘talking cure’ presupposes a willingness to engage 
in constructive dialogue in order to work out problems; in the political 
sphere, its success also depends on the openness and responsiveness 
of the state to citizens’ criticisms. As Habermas himself admits, liberal- 
democratic systems continually fall short of these conditions. Power 
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remains concentrated in the hands of a few, and is used to promote a 
specific set of financial and industrial interests—to the detriment, not 
just of the communicative terture of the lifeworld, but also of the air we 
breathe, the water we drink, the food we eat, the medical services, educa- 
tion and welfare we receive. It is therefore hardly surprising if protesters 
today have started to emulate those self-empowering, ‘freedom-founding 
acts’ through which alone new ‘institutions and laws’, so we are told, 
were once brought into eristence.*° 
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JACOB STEVENS 


BARRING THE DOORS 


From the European Union's ‘harmonization’ of its border policies and Australia’s 
refusal to accept boatloads from Indonesia to the current exodus from 
Afghanistan, issues of immigration and asylum have moved centre-stage in 
international politics. Yet serious social and ethical debate around them is 
still in its infancy. A small but growing body of scholarly work, narrowly dis- 
seminated, has typically been drowned out by noisy demagogy and hysterical 
media coverage. Recently, however, there have been signs of a more generous 
and critical response. Sebastião Salgado’s epic photography of masses on the 
move across the world ıs one outstanding example. Jeremy Harding’s slim 
but powerful volume is written in something of the same spirit. The Uninvited 
offers a set of searing eyewitness accounts of the phght of asylum-seekers and 
immigrants attempting to enter Fortress Europe from the Adriatic and the 
Mediterranean: Albanians adrift on motorized rubber dinghies, Algerians and 
Senegalese penned in the detention camps of Ceuta, Guinean teenagers freezing 
to death in an aeroplane undercarriage, a West African woman, seven months 
pregnant, scaling razor-wire and then committing suicide in a Guardia Civil cell. 
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Harding’s tone is controlled and understated—the reverse of sensational. But 
few could remain unmoved. His cameos remain in the mind long after the book 
is closed, haunting every further news story of desperate travellers found suffo- 
cated in trucks or drowned at sea. The bland bureaucratic directives of EU border 
policy are given their real, savage face in these tragedies. 

Around the reportorial core of the book, Harding weaves a series of more ana- 
lytic reflections, first limning the social and economic pressures building up on the 
borders of Europe, then considering the reaction of officialdom and public opin- 
10n towards them, and finally speculating on the direction that more enlightened 
attitudes towards asylum and immigration might take. Behind current EU poli- 
cies, he detects the assumption of a ‘mechanical model’ of migration according to 
which immigrants and asylium-seekers are ‘pushed’ from one country by persecu- 
tion or poverty, then ‘pulled’ to another by hope of a better life. European countries 
wishing to ‘reverse the tide’ of immigration will try to reduce one or other of 
these forces. Measures to reduce ‘pull’ mclude placing asylum-seekers in prisons 
or detention centres while their claims are considered; reducing social benefits 
or preventing employment as well as—of course—adopting minimal interpre- 
tations of the 1951 Geneva Convention on Refugees and operating exphcitly 
restrictrve immigration policies. Success is not guaranteed. For as Harding notes, 
the level of local benefits is rarely a determinant of migration: choice of a destina- 
tion country ‘will have to do with colonial history, family connerions, relays of 
information and, above all, with the traffickers in whose hands refugees put their 
lives’. On the other side of the coin, measures to reduce ‘push’ include the ‘region- 
alization’ of flows of emigration—+hat is, persuading or bnbing states nearer 
the sender country to take them in; and military or political intervention to ease 
situations of crisis in the periphery and so prevent further claims on the centre. 

Rejecting the set of assumptions behind current official policies, Harding 
argues throughout that immigration generally yields great benefits to receiver 
countries. Economically, many studies show that immigrants as a group typi- 
cally pay more in taxation than they receive in social provision. Part of the reason 
for this lies in an error in the ‘mechanical model’ itself. For it is not those m 
the direst need who mostly emigrate, but those with the best means and ener- 
gies to do so. Immigrants thus provide the host society with a vital injection 
of fresh talent and entrepreneurial drive. Moreover, ın ageing Western socie- 
ties, they could correct a growing demographic imbalance, offering hope that 
the workforce might still be able to pay for the welfare state. The costs they 
ıncur upon arrivat—expenditure on their settlement, language-acquisition and 
preliminary social payments—represent a rational investment for any forward- 
looking state. Though it is never quite spelt out, Harding’s recommendation for 
Europe seems to be something like a quota system on American lines—what he 
terms a liberal immigration policy, in lieu of the present mhuman sieve policed 
by barbed-wire and armed guards. The resulting increase ın labour migration 
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would then reduce pressures on an overstretched asylum system, enabling fairer 
determination of clatms under the Geneva Convention. 

Here, however, there is an obvious difficulty in Harding’s argument. In his 
frieze of the ‘uninvited’, Harding shows the commonalities that asylum-seekers 
and economic migrants share. The difference between political and ‘economic’ 
refugees, he argues, is often not very great. In extreme cases, fear of starvation 
can be just as acute as of persecution. But when he moves to policy recommen- 
dations, Harding reinstates the very distinction he has—rightly—weakened. 
Whereas economic migration can be licensed by the material gains it affords 
receiver countries, asylum-seekers need a ‘more open defence, without proviso, 
which makes no appeal to the self-interest of host communities’. In other words, 
immigration 1s largely a question of computing utilities: we can ‘sell’ a more 
liberal policy by highlighting its benefits to a narrow-minded public opinion. 
Asylum, on the other hand, is a question of granting nghts: victims of persecu- 
tion are entitled to sanctuary. Harding makes it clear why he thinks the language 
of rights cannot be extended in the same way to migrants. ‘If freedom of move- 
ment is a “human right”, as some argue, there must also be a case for the rights 
of communities to oppose what they do not want, including immigration’. Since 
the two claims are intractably opposed, it is only the language of self-interest 
that can break the deadlock. For the moment, Harding implies, that sets defi- 
nite limits on the amount of immigration into Europe that can be envisaged, 
however liberal the system that regulates it But eventually, governments might 
come to see the free movement of labour in the way they view the free movement 
of capital: ‘that it may be an expensive waste of time to try to fend ıt off. 

Here is the principal limitation of The Uninvited. It lies ın the tension 
between a harrowing picture of the sufferings of the poor and desperate at the 
gates of Europe, and a too easy appeal to the self-interest of the prosperous and 
secure within them. In times of economic boom, amid accelerating growth and 
tight labour markets, rational-choice arguments for more migrant labour may 
look well judged. But what of conditions during a recession? Harding’s gesture 
to the right of communities to oppose immigration seems to suggest that our 
sympathies for others could be justifiably constrained by our selfishness, since 
he doesn’t otherwise specify the grounds of this right. He clearly wishes to make 
as broad an appeal as he can, but a desire to please everyone rarely achieves its 
aim. Although The Uninvited contains a perceptive, indeed devastating, account 
of the direction of official policies in Europe, it does not actually criticize any 
government or politidan by name. Perhaps Harding thought this a precaution 
worth taking, in the hope of gaining a hearing, if not from those in power, from 
those surrounding them. If so, he is likely to be disappointed. Little more than 
cosmetic changes, at best, are on the horizon. 

On Immigration and Refugees is a very different sort of work—in some 
ways complementary to The Uninvited, in others as contrasting as the distinct 
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tonality of titles suggests. An analytic philosopher who is the world’s leading 
authority on Frege, Michael Dummett has also been a long-standing activist 
in the movement against racism in Britain. Where Harding adopts the report- 
er's technique of documenting the migrant’s plight and leaving political options 
relatively open, Dummett offers a lucid philosophical dissection of the ethical 
principles at stake in matters of immigration and asylum, and a sharp review of 
the historical ways they have been manhandled. 

Taking the Geneva Convention as his starting point, Dummett argues that all 
adult human beings have the right not just to asylum, to escape persecution, but 
to self-government within a form of democracy that allows them to be ‘first-class 
citizens’. The duties that one state has to another thus ‘imply, and rest on, moral 
duties a state has towards people living outside its jurisdiction’. The Convention 
is therefore much too restrictive: ‘all conditions that deny someone the ability to 
live where he is in minimal conditions for a decent life ought to be grounds for 
claiming refuge somewhere’. It 1s clear that this would lead to the reclassification 
of many who are currently regarded as economic migrants as refugees. The right 
to be a first-class citizen is an absolute right, any failure on the part of the state 
to help secure this for all is collaboration with mjustice. 

Such injustices abound. Detecting no political or electoral advantage from 
accepting refugees, the post-Cold War tactic within Europe has been to criminal- 
ize entry into rich nations by imposing visa requirements on those countries 
deemed likely to generate a large volume of claims. If an asytum claim seems 
likely, the visa ıs refused. ‘Carriers’ liability—a US invention, imposing fines on 
companies that carry people travelling without a visa—ensures that airlines, train 
companies and truck drivers will enforce the visa requirements at minimal cost 
to the state. Having barred any legal form of entry to the majority of would-be 
refugees, the European Union thereby in effect compels them to undertake a 
perilous, often fatal quest for the state protection they deserve. At the same time, 
restrictive labour immigration policies drive others, looking for work in Europe, 
to seek the route of asylum: as the numbers of these swell, lies born of despera- 
tion are held up as justification for the policies that necessitate them—a Catch-a2 
of which Heller would have been proud. As Dummett points out, if there is a duty 
to offer help to someone, it follows that there must be a duty to allow them to ask 
for help. Systematic visa restrictions are therefore, in his view, not only unjust 
but—a more radical claim—an abrogation of legal duties under the Convention. 

For those who may legitimately not be classified as political refugees, 
Dummett argues that the right to enter another country is conditional rather 
than absolute. His discussion of the conditions under which such a right can 
be exercised, however, is uncharacteristically abrupt and opaque. Among them 
he lists the possession by a migrant of ‘the means of getting to a country’. But 
his principal emphams is clear-cut. ‘In any consideration of what we have a 
right to do in this conditional sense, the presumption must always be ın favour 
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of freedom.’ By contrast, the presumption is never that a state has the right 
to do whatever ıt likes: ‘the presumption for individuals is always in favour of 
freedom; there must be a particular ground why any state is entitled to curtail 
that freedom, if indeed it is’. Hence ‘the onus of proof always lies with a claim to 
a right to exchide would-be immigrants’. 

Setting aside the barring of individual criminals, Dummett allows two gen- 
eral grounds for a community to restrict economic immigration, but no more 
than these. It may do so, he argues, only if it is threatened either by cultural sub- 
mergence or gross overcrowding. His discussion of these provisoes clarifies the 
sense of what Harding probably intended with his vaguer and more questionable 
formulation. Dummett is helpfully precise in offering examples of what he has 
m mind—the scale of Indian immigration to Fiji, Russian to the Baltic states, 
Chinese to Tibet, Indonesian to East Timor. ‘Small countries’, he concludes, 
‘have a better right to control immigration than large ones, weak countries than 
powerful ones’. Typically, the background to such cases is colonial rule or exter- 
nal invasion. In the absence of these, even high levels of immigration will usually 
be assimilated into the native culture. So far as overcrowding goes, Dummett 
is more sceptical. While theoretically this could be grounds for restriction, in 
practice he judges no rich country to be so densely populated as to warrant 
barners to economic immigration. Under current conditions, the demographic 
effect of immigration 18 usually benign, helping to restore a necessary balance 
between working and retired sections of the population. The presumption in 
favour of the freedom of individuals has carried a lot of weight in Dummet’s dis- 
cussion here: there are few grounds for exclusion that are considered sufficient 
to curtail it. His conclusion is unambiguous. ‘The idea that national frontiers 
should everywhere be open should become far more than a remote aspiration: 
it should become a princtple recognised by all as the norm’, he writes, ‘from 
which deviation can be justified only in quite exceptional circumstances’. 

Strikingly, calculations of economic advantage play virtually no part in 
Dummett’s argument. Rather than appealing to the self-interest of the rich 
nations of the West, he subjects the global order over which they preside to with- 
ering attack. The ratio of real income per head in the richest countries to the 
poorest, he notes, which was 3:1 ın 1800 and 10:1 ın 1900, had risen to 60:1 by 
2000. So long as this massive inequality persists, ‘justice requires that the rich 
countries should not shut their door against the poor’. This uncompromisingly 
egalitarian note 1s missing in Harding. The contrast between the two becomes 
still more pronounced when Dummett moves, in the second half of his book, 
to look at the political record of British and European governments ın matters 
of immigration and asyfum since the war. Here he bhuntly lays the blame for 
decades of exclusionary xenophobia and hypocrisy at the door of racism, openly 
whipped up or covertly pandered to by successive regimes. In Britain, as he 
makes clear, Labour worthies hke Callaghan or Straw have competed with their 
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Conservative counterparts in a racist auction for electoral advantage, and the 
Blair regime has tightened the asylum rules left by its predecessor, against a 
continuing drumbeat from the tabloid press against ‘bogus’ refugees, ‘shopping’ 
for the country with the best benefits, and ‘alien’ immigrants threatening British 
culture and draining the public purse. 

If the strength of Harding’s case lies in its documentation ofhuman suffering 
and need, Dummett’s argument for open borders hinges rather on a notion of 
freedom, with Kantian and Catholic roots. Human autonomy and dignity require 
not only freedom of thought and action, but freedom to choose our own laws, 
and to change residence without undue restriction. Arbitration between these 
individual rights and the right of states to restrict immugration, in the limited cir- 
cumstances which he allows, Dummett would entrust to an international panel 
of experts to assign asylum-claims, set up by states agreeing to comply with its 
decisions. Presumably, he would envisage a similar mechanism of international 
arbitration to decide whether or not a state was in danger of overcrowding or sub- 
mergence from economic migration. Given the increasing global inequality he 
himself highlights, however, not to speak of the violent hegemony of the single 
superpower, such a tribunal of fair-minded capitalist states seems a fantasy. 

But there is a deeper difficulty here. In an agreed legal framework, where 
rights are codified, conflicting claims can be settled by judicial decision. But 
where rights are postulated as ethical claıms to entitlement, all kinds of differ- 
ent constructions of them are possible. How do we then decide between them? 
Dummett never confronts this philosophical issue. But ıt is posed particularly 
sharply by questions of immigration, as can be seen by a glance at John Rawls’s 
recent The Law of Peoples. For Rawls, often regarded as the supreme exponent of 
a rights-based liberalism, reaches exactly the opposite conclusion to Dummett. 
The Law of Peoples argues that there is no nght for migrants from poor countries 
to enter rich ones, on the grounds that, since the former typically come from 
cultures that have failed to tend their natural inheritance as responsibly or pro- 
ductively as the latter, they not should try to impose themselves on others, but 
stay at home to emulate them. 

There is no doubt which of the two philosophies is more generous and 
humane. But the presumption of freedom that Dummett invokes to back his 
conception of the right to migration seems insufficient to arbitrate between 
them. If talk of human rights is to clarify, rather than obscure, political debate, 
it must be anchored m more concrete notions of human needs or interests. So 
construed, mghts indicate a degree of need sufficient to impose a duty upon 
others; hence providing a basis for legislation or political action. Looked at in 
this light, the need to move from one country to another will be a result of other, 
more primary needs: to escape persecution or starvation. Rights to freedom of 
movement would therefore have to be derived from other rights. Thus in the 
consideration of border-crossings, the degree of need to escape persecution or 
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poverty would have to be weighed against the extent of impact on natives. 
The rights of each would become conditional on consequences, rather than on 
means, as In Dummett’s usage. 

A modification of focus along these Hnes would have some bearing on 
Dummett’s diagnosis of popular opposition to immigrants. His conviction that 
racism is the root cause of closed borders is powerfully argued, but may in the 
end be too narrow. The United States traditionally exhibits greater racial tension 
than the United Kingdom, yet its immigration policies are not more restrictive, 
but more liberal The difference 1s clearly related to the structure of the respec- 
tive labour markets. Fears of job logs or falling wages as a result of immigration 
can be genuine enough in their own right, whatever the objective basis for them. 
They are best met by evidence of consequences. A recent study by the IPPR, 
surveying research right across the European Union, has shown once again that 
migrants pay in taxes more than they receive in benefits—ylelding a surplus 
to the UK Treasury in 1998-9, for example, of {2.6 billion, or rp on the basic 
rate of tax. Data gathered from fifteen European countnes suggest that a 1 per 
cent increase in population through migration is associated with GDP growth 
of between 1.25 and 1.5 per cent. Nor are these effects accompanied by any nega- 
tive impact on the wages of native workers. There is, moreover, clear evidence 
of a homeostatic pattern in migrant flows: if the labour market in one country 
is saturated, immigrants will move elsewhere. Popular fears of a huge tide of 
immigration, should controls be relaxed, are likely to be misplaced. None of this 
means either that appeals to principle are irrelevant, or that calculations of self- 
interest will always point in the same direction. Wars or natural disasters may 
still prompt massive flights of population, often with incalculable effect. 

Teresa Hayter’s Open Borders argues a more radical line: the dismanthng 
of all border controls. In reverse order and proportion to Dummett, the larger 
part of the book is a detailed survey of the growth of immigration controls 
during the twentieth century; the final, smaller part a trenchant defence of tts 
title on both human rights and consequentialist grounds. An Oxford-based activ- 
ist and anti-racist campaigner—at times involved in the same movements as 
Dummett—her historical account is complementary to his: both lay bare the 
lethal effect of legislative and institutionalized racism, with Hayter emphasizing 
the reactionary dynamic of any system of border controls. Moving onto terrain 
untouched by either Dummett or Harding, there ıs also an account of contem- 
porary European movements against border controls—the most vital being the 
sans papters, able to mobilize thousands onto the streets of Paris, and the associ- 
ated Fédération des Associations de Solidarité avec les Travailleurs Immigrés. 

The primary reason Hayter gives for advocating total abolition of controls 
is the direct suffering they cause, both at the borders of the rich world and 
for minorities within those borders. Hayter argues that the morality of the 
frontier invades the interior, leading to unjust imprisonment in detention cen- 
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tres, the exploitation of illegal workers and the harrassment of ethnic minoritles. 
Exposing some of the contradictions of liberal capitalism, she also argues that 
already-codified human rights—not to be subjected to inhumane or degrading 
treatment: not to be tortured, arbitrarily arrested or imprisoned; to a fair trial; 
to work—are routinely and inevitably undermined by the imposition of border 
controls. This inevitabilty is partly logistical: the numbers who migrate are such 
that any attempt to discriminate at the borders will undermine these rights. It 
ig Hayter’s firm opinion that such numbers would not radically increase with- 
out controls: quicker than Harding to dismiss the fears of rich countnies, she 
is also quicker than Dummett to dismiss the fears of smaller, weaker states. 
Many will not share Hayter’s confidence in these calculations of outcomes, but 
the evidence available is marshalled effectively. Her position is strengthened by 
a discussion of the effects of migration on sender countries: the ‘brain drain’ 
argument—that an increase in migration will remove vital skilled personnel 
from poor countries—counts more against quota systems than it does against an 
open-borders position. Open borders would facilitate return migration, as well 
as increase the vital flow of remittances—which now exceed international aid 
in quantity and, in Hayter’s view, effect. Principled opposition to immigration 
controls by the Western Left must be clearly linked to support for those fighting 
for self-determined forms of development in the Third World. 

Dummett’s faith m the enlightened co-operation of nation-states finds its 
counterpart, in Harding and Hayter, in hopes for the effects of globalization. The 
worldwide march of neoliberal economic theory, apparently requiring the free 
movement of all factors of production, would seem to condemn the rising costs 
of mamfestly inefficient controls. Yet there is little evidence of this in practice. 
Notwithstanding periodic pleas from the Hbertarian right for an untrammelled 
free market, extending from capital and commodities to labour-power itself, 
no call for open borders is going to sway the existing capitalist powers of the 
world. Even if they were to be converted to the virtues of Friedmanite consist- 
ency ın deregulating the movement of labour, ‘security considerations’—never 
so strident as today—would preclude any chance of them accepting large num- 
bers of newcomers from the ‘dangerous zones’ of the world, where they have 
every reason to fear popular reactions to their own policies. Mildly liberalized 
quotas are the uttermost limit of any official agenda. Dummett's occasional 
expressions of optimism about the ‘international community’ are misplaced. 
The war of barbed wire and border patrols along the frontiers of the rich world 
speaks rather of an unmoving defence of global inequality. The Left in these 
countries has few more important duties than solidarity with the dispossessed 
seeking a home in them. 
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EUROPE’S NEW—OLD ORDER 


The use of history as a yardstick to measure contemporary policies has long 
been a hallmark of David Calleo’s writing. His books are among the few works 
on international relations that historians can read without having to flmch in 
the face of shallow generalizations or plain error. Rethinking Burope’s Future 
offers fourteen chapters of twentieth-century European history to prepare the 
way for two chapters of argument, which plead for an alternative to the way the 
continent has developed since Russia’s withdrawal from its Central and East 
European empire. For Calleo, the expansion of NATO eastwards flouts the les- 
sons of history. The Soviet Union was not driven from its European imperium, 
but departed from rt voluntarily. In return, Calleo argues, the West has gathered 
in its gains as rapaciously as Stalin after 1945. The outcome can only be seen in 
Moscow as anti-Russian: it will thwart a crucial condition for the stabilization of 
Eastern Europe—cooperation between the EU and Russia. 

History, Calleo suggests, points to a better arrangement. This would take 
the form of a ‘tri-polar’ Pan-Europe, in which a less unilateralist USA leaves 
the EU space to work together with Russia. As things stand, the prospect is 
very different: the EU is getting ready both to complete its passage to a single 
currency, and to expand its frontiers to the Bug. Calleo expresses his reserva- 
tions about this combination, arguing that the HU would do better to stick to 
the first without also rushing into the second. In his view, it will have to curtail 
one or other of its ambitions—either expansion of its functions (‘deepening’ in 
Communtty jargon) or expansion of its membership (‘widening’ in the same 
idiom). For the EU requires much more of its members than NATO. The acquis 
communautaire must be accepted by all new member-states. There will be no 
more opt-outs from what is by now a formidable set of commitments, including 
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not only monetary union, with its inevitable tendency towards harmonization 
of fiscal policies, but conformity to political, banking and legal standards set 
by Western Europe’s richer economies. The expansion of monetary union and 
common political norms to Russia’s frontier will, Calleo implies, prove very dif- 
ficult to achieve, and if achieved would be of uncertain duration without a much 
closer EU—Russian relationship. The Union can never be expected to digest so 
huge a morsel as Russia. Yet at the same time, it cannot truly become Europe— 
from the Atlantic to the Urals, as De Gaulle so ambiguously defined it—without 
Russia. On the other hand, even if a closer and more fruitful relationship was 
established between Brussels and Moscow, the former would still require insur- 
ance against the nuclear superiority of the latter. Hence NATO must remain to 
ensure American protection, and deter aggressive behaviour by European states 
towards each other. A ‘tri-polar Europe’ of this kind would give Western Europe 
a chance to thicken its own military and security arrangements around EU insti- 
tutions, and the EU itself time to expand more slowly and selectively. 

Such is approximately Calleo’s proposal, which he perhaps unwisely describes 
as ‘necessary’ or ‘realistic’. Conventional realists will not be short of objections 
to it. Strategists totting up battaHons discount any military threat from Russia. 
The USA has rarely shown enthusiasm for any attempt by the EU to develop 
a common military capacity under its own command, indeed for long periods 
has actively discouraged it. West European states themselves have generally pre- 
ferred American command to leadership by France and Germany, to say nothing 
of recurrent German suspicions of French interpretations of the axis between 
the two. Moreover, it will be pointed out, however difficult qualification for EU 
membership might prove to be, the former satellites of the USSR are set on it, 
no matter what Russia thinks—and are even more set on belonging to NATO. 
Even were the EU to develop a better relationship with Russia and greater mili- 
tary independence of the United States, this could be no more than a spoonful 
of honey for Moscow after it has been made to swallow many a bitter and dras- 
tic medicine. The EU itself has no common foreign policy, and any dealings 
it might have with Russia are more likely to be divisive than otherwise. Why 
should the USA encourage the EU to treat directly with its Cold War opponent? 

Calleo’s vision, in fact, in many ways owes less to realism than to a belief 
that ‘humane political values’ inform the vision of a united Europe, and that ‘the 
concept of Europe is therefore a powerful asset to promote ideals that ought to 
be universal but cannot be reHably sustained on a global basis’. Since Europeans, 
he writes, ‘thanks to the horrors and accomplishments of their history, enjoy a 
special consciousness of the rights of individuals, societies and states’, their con- 
tinent—if wisely organized—could form ‘an island of humane order’, in time 
hopefully capable of spreading its values to Russia. Ultimately, he argues, the 
only path to a world ruled by law is through the development of a senes of such 
islands. Here Calleo seems to attribute to Europe more virtues than it possesses. 
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Many Europeans, of course, share a view of American justice as savage and 
American society as unjust. But this does not make their own society morally 
superior. Who could think of Europe as an island of humane order as massacres 
and expulsions multiplied in former Yugoslavia—more than two million refu- 
gees from Bosnia alone? That was only seven years ago. The ‘moral’ case for a 
tri-polar Europe is too flattering to local self-esteem to be a strong one. 

Calleo also advances a third, somewhat more diffuse Hne of argument. 
Changes of the kind he recommends to the existing European settlement would 
be well-advised, he suggests, because America suffers from a number of inherent 
weaknesses a8 a universal hegemon. Among these he notes the weak constitu- 
tional position of the President as a leader; congenitally isolationist impulses in 
American society and Congress; excessive overseas investment; and a large and 
rising external deficit, often ascribed to a low rate of domestic saving, yet cur- 
rently combined with a steep fall in interest rates and incitement to increased 
consumption as ways out of recession. The advent of the euro, moreover, is 
likely to make tt more costly to finance the US deficit, by restricting the hitherto 
wide scope of the Federal Reserve to adjust monetary policy with impunity. 

Although comparison of the hegemonic powers of different periods has obvi- 
ous difficulties, it may nevertheless be worth noting that Britain ran substantial 
balance of payments deficits for the entire century between 1815 and 1914; that 
its capital exports were far higher as a share of GNP than those of the US since 
1945; and that these played an important part in financing its war effort after 
the outbreak of hostilities in 1939. We should also remember that the powers 
of the American President were greatly strengthened by the Cold War, although 
the Constitution remained more or less unaltered. A certain isolationism, of 
course, does exist in the US, but this should be distinguished from ‘unilateral- 
ist’ foreign policies of the sort deplored by Calleo, who looks to a more pluralist 
style of hegemony. At present no country in Europe, except perhaps the United 
Kingdom, can feel untroubled by the implications of Washington’s large invest- 
ments in national missile defence, although none can prevent them. Nor can 
any be content with America’s refusal to be bound by the rules or practices of 
any international agency, whether legal, environmental, or regulatory—except 
in matters of trade, where it is forced to bargain because this is the one area 
where the EU has the advantage over it. The biggest weakness of the US as a 
hegemon, however, is one not stressed by Calleo. It is America’s determination 
to exercise power, as far as possible, without exposing its soldiers to military 
risks. The consequences of this ambition—to become a hegemon that never 
suffers casualties—are plain for all to see. Currently European publics support 
America’s right to retaliation for the terrorist attack, and would like to see Osama 
bin Laden captured, but have been much more doubtful about the value of 
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substituting Afghan civilian for US military casualties. European fighting forces, 
meanwhile, are reduced to bag-carriers and supply-services for the Americans. 

How did the current state of affarrs come about? In early 1993 Volker Ruhe, 
the German Defence Minister, floated the entry of former Soviet-bloc countries 
into NATO. He received litte support either in Bonn or the Pentagon. Instead 
came a ‘Partnership for Peace’, disturbing enough to Russia when it eventually 
led to joint Ukrainian—Amencan naval exercises off the Crimean coast. Yet 
already by September 1993, National Security Adviser Anthony Lake was push- 
ing for the extension of NATO into Hastern Europe, and by 1994 Clinton’s 
offengive to expand the Alliance was under way. The European Community, 
from its inception supported by Washington as a bastion of America’s secunty 
system across the Atlantic, has nonetheless never been an American creature. 
The form it took was entirely European, strengthening rather than federating the 
nation-states, and relying on the common-market trade bloc for its political and 
economic glue. It was not going to endanger any part of its base, nor relinquish 
any of its acquis, for seductive visions of Pan-Europe. It had never been a collec- 
tive provider of military security since its one disastrous venture in that direction 
had crashed in 1954. So in the immediate aftermath of the Cold War, the EU 
just kept on doing what it had always been doing. Eastern European states eager 
to enter the Union would have to wait until they could meet its requirements. 
Political decision-making machinery rested in each separate member-state and 
their views about Hastern Europe varied over 360 degrees—from Germany’s 
wish to incorporate the former satellites on its and Austria’s borders as soon 
as possible, through Spain’s determination to get its own supply of investment 
income from the EU before anything was done to incorporate poorer countries 
which needed such funds more urgently, to the UK’s wish for a rapid and exten- 
sive eastward expansion to weaken central decision-making processes in the EU 
and turn it into a looser trade bloc, with fewer common political rules. Besides, 
the EU has neutral member-states and, as Bush now repeatedly reminds us, if 
America chooses to say so, there can be no neutrals. In short, the EU did not 
correspond to US requirements. 

Such was the situation when, in the summer of 1994, Clinton belatedly 
and reluctantly committed US ground troops to help evacuate UN Protection 
Force (UNPROFOR) soldiers from Bosnia, under the assumption that in this 
back-up task they risked no casualties. The result was Serb advances and 
the Srebrenica massacre. Either American troops retreated at once to avoid 
losses—or perhaps were ordered home by an isolationist Congress, making 
NATO appear a sham—or else the US hit back. It chose to strike back, first 
with air power and then by arming its Croatian proxy to overrun the Krajina 
and some 20 per cent of what had appeared on peacemakers’ maps as Bosnia. 
Strenuous demands for protection against Russia by the former satellites were 
then met by launching an expansion of NATO. Uniulateralist realpolitik was the 
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only speedy solution available, doing away with the tedious, lengthy business of 
getting common agreement out of the EU. Since then, Washington has followed 
the same prinaple in Kosovo, where its ground troops have spent long periods 
safely immured behind fortress walls—their only job being to maintain the fic- 
tion that Kosovo is part of that almost equally fictitious country, Yugoslavia. 

Does it matter that the steps towards reimposing stability in Eastern Europe 
have been unilateralist American mihtary moves? International relations realists 
argue that it does not, because Russia is too weak to disturb that stability. NATO 
now has much stronger conventional ground forces than Russia, whose capa- 
bility is bemg reduced to the equivalent of that of France or Britain. It matters 
less that the balance of nuclear arsenals would be greatly in the USA’s favour 
under the START II agreement, for Russia remains a nuclear power too formi- 
dable to launch a war against with impunity. But Moscow has proved too weak 
over the last decade to hold NATO to any acceptable compromise position. The 
Conventional Forces ın Europe Treaty has produced a changing military bal- 
ance, a8 power has steadily shifted in NATO’s direction. The agreement at the 
time of German unification not to station NATO forces on former DDR territory, 
and the promise not to do so in Poland, look less meaningful when Poland is 
in NATO and the West anticipates NATO membership for the Baltic Republics, 
whose location means that therr defence might have to be nuclear. NATO has 
a huge number of combat tanks in Europe which can only be there for a war 
against Russia, or for use in quelling troubles in other CIS member-states. A 
unilateralist NATO has it all its own way. 

Looked at through proud American eyes, the settlement in Eastern Europe is 
a triumph. Hungary’s membership of NATO and Romania’s desire to follow suit 
have, it is believed, damped down dangerous ethnic tensions in Transylvania. 
NATO’s readiness to act unilaterally, ignoring Russian or Chinese opposition 
in the Security Council, crushed Milošević’s regime in Serbia. In dealing with 
either problem the EU, according to this logic, would have been a useless 
muddle and the OSCE no better. Should Europeans simply accept all this and 
forget Calleo’s plea? A stabilization that depends essentially on military power 
hardly matches the lofty rhetoric in Washington and Brussels. Manifold prob- 
lems remain for which NATO is a wholly inappropriate forum to seek a solution. 
Estonian and Latvian citizenship laws require roughly 30 per cent of the pop- 
ulation of each country to regain their citizenship by, among other things, 
learning the national language instead of their native Russian. The problem of 
the Transdniestrian Republic is no nearer resolution than at the moment of 
Russia’s annexation of ‘Bessarabia’ in 1940. Kaliningrad remains a large, anom- 
alous exclave. The expansion of the EU will lead to borders that are likely to 
become sharp divides, notably those between Poland and the CIS states over 
which now flow more than 30 per cent of Polish imports, by value. The story is 
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far from over. Vacuums left by the new settlement of Europe are at least as likely 
to be filled by a renascent Russia as by Germany or the great hegemon. 

Calleo insists that the big question for Europe’s future is: can the EU and 
Russia act together? But surely the first big question for Europe is: will the EU 
prove any more than a subordinate instrument of the 1945-50 peace settlement, 
the European-made glue of America’s strategic bulwark? The redrawing of the 
continent’s frontiers after the break-up of the USSR has not led to a new Europe. 
Quite the contrary, what we have seen is an attempt to preserve the principles 
of the post-war order in the face of Germany’s reunification. There is more than 
one echo here of the reaction of the multipolar European system created in 1815 
by the Congress of Vienna to the overturning of that settlement by the unifica- 
tion of Italy and Germany between 1865 and 1873. As then, the response of the 
unilateral hegemon has been to talk of a new order while preserving an old one. 
The various European states and their institutions persist, and deal separately 
with Washington. The European Union is unchanged. Its NATO members have 
accepted, under the wing of the USA, military and moral commitments to 
defend most of Eastern Europe. Since there is no external threat to these states, 
and Russia’s GNP is officially smaller than Canada’s, such commitments are 
easily made. But were a real military threat ever to emerge in this zone, they 
might come to look like the pledges made after 1873 to preserve the frontiers 
of the Ottoman Empire, or those made after 1918 to defend Czechoslovakia or 
Poland— overstretch’, as the Pentagon put ıt in the early nineties. 

Now, as after 1873, the real pressures which face the new-old European order 
are from social and ideological change. They come today, as they did then, from 
areas whose elitist surface packaging looks like stabilization, while underneath 
all is movernent—‘the Balkans’ after 1873; the ‘Near and Middle East’ after 1991. 
The frontier of instability has not shifted very far and some of it has scarcely 
shifted at all. It is an awareness of this that has prompted the most conservative 
aspect of the current settlement, the crass attempt to stabilize the former Soviet 
satellites, the present CIS and the Muslim world, by fostering ‘civil society’ as 
the foundation of peace-loving democracies. Which country is America’s least 
democratic ally? There is a surprising number of possible answers. The fash- 


ionable concept of ‘civil society’, extrapolated from exaggerated accounts of the 
growth of a quasi-independent middle-class political opinion in late eighteenth- 
century France, America and the Rhineland, is now held up as the first essential 
step towards a true democracy. If it can be encouraged in Eastern Europe, stabi- 
lization is assured. The whole idea is strikingly like the effort to impose a series 
of hereditary rulers on the new states of Eastern Europe after 1873, so that they 
could evolve into ‘constitutional monarchies’—a conscious effort to create a bar- 
rier against broader forms of representative politics, doomed by its anachronistic 
nature to promote not stabilization but destabilization. 
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The plodding EU has become Europe’s only genuinely new political arrange- 
ment since the peace settlement. Its very intricacy, which made the US think 
+ of no immediate use as the frontiers fell, guarantees some kind of low-level, 
imperfect, indirect, but seemingly durable democracy. Even if most of it is a 
democracy of government officials, it is more appropriate to its time than the 
quaint idea of growing ‘civil societies’ from seed. It represents a much larger 
range of interests than any elitist eighteenth-century model. And it is European. 
What could the EU have done, given its own history, but suppose that European 
societies were ultimately similar, and hence that the countries of Eastern Europe 
required neither political experiments nor theories but simply to be made to con- 
form to an existing structure which at least held the nations together in peacer 
The EU is a more richly complex structure than NATO and a more political one. 
Whatever, therefore, we think about Russia and its future role in Europe, there 
is a quite separate case for the EU’s role in the former Soviet empire. Whether 
its low-level semi-democracy can prove flexible enough to permit social and 
political change in sufficient measure, and whether it can assert sufficient inde- 
pendence from the USA to offer a better political framework for stabilization 
than NATO, remains to be seen. But these are the prior, important questions to 
resolve before the EU could deal directly with Russia, in any tri-polar scheme for 
the continent. That could be only a later stage. 





Alan Milward teaches history at the European University Institute, and is the 
author of The European Rescue of the Natlon-State (revised edition 1999). 
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LIGHT FROM FLORIDA 


Standard liberal laments about the outcome of last year's US presidential elec- 
tion represent it as an outrage to the democratic law of the land. Thanks to 
vicious manipulation of recorded ballots by Republican functionaries in Florida, 
brazenly backed by the conservative majority of the Supreme Court, Bush stole 
an election rightfully won by Gore. Such has been the refrain of Democratic loy- 
alists and journalists up and down the country. At the higher reaches of this band 
of opinion, however, sheer denunciations of electoral robbery are sublimated 
into a loftier case. Among constitutional theorists, Bush’s victory is pictured 
not so much as straightforwardly illegal but rather as morally and historically 
improper—a violation not of the letter, but of the spirit of the Constitution. 
Here a mystical ideal of ‘true’ American democracy serves to blur the boundaries 
between this imaginary construct and the actually existing system. 

The most extravagant version of this argument was offered by Bruce 
Ackerman, a Democratic blow-hard from Yale, ın an essay entitled ‘Anatomy of 
a Constitutional Coup’ (London Review of Books, 8 February 2001). Ackerman 
bHthely announces the existence of an unwritten—‘hving’—-Consttution, supe- 
rior to the dead letter of the codified document itself. Whatever the facts of the 
quadrennial gatherings of the nation’s Electoral College, the former has created 
a system in which ‘Americans think and act as if they choose their President 
directly’. In 2000 this mvisible text interacted, like some pantomime ghost, in 
‘unpredictable and awkward ways’ with the visible details of the law. The living 
Constrtution awarded the election to Gore. But in a move that amounted to 
little less than a putsch, Bush substituted for it a corpse. In Ackerman’s words, 
‘Bush’s weapon was the written Constitution’. What could be a more underhand 
trick? Won in such a nefarious arena, Republican victory inevitably came ‘at 
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grave cost to the nation’s ideals and institutions’. Such patriotic posturing is an 
extreme, but by no means isolated example of aggrieved partisanship cloaking 
itself in tones of high legal dudgeon. In the New York Review of Books (‘A Badly 
Flawed Election’, 11 January 2001) the Polonius of liberal jurisprudence, Ronald 
Dworkin, while admitting that Gore would not necessarily have gained from 
further recounts, nonetheless pined for ‘a national affirmation of democratic 
principle’ that would have allowed them to continue. “Those of us who have been 
arguing for many years that the Supreme Court makes America a nation of prin- 
ciple have a special reason for sorrow,’ he intoned pitifully. 

Amidst this kind of vapouring, Richard Posner’s analysis of the Presidential 
election of 2000 comes as a gust of fresh, cold air. A tough-minded conserva- 
tive, appointed Federal Appeals Judge by Reagan, Posner wastes no time on 
pious daydreams of what American democracy should be like. The thrust of 
his book is to describe, for the most part with steely accuracy, what it actually 
is: a shallow and restrictive system, which he commends for its limitations. 
Presidential elections in the US are not, he pomts out, some magical tran- 
substantiation of the people’s will, but a mundane mechanism allowing a 
minority of the population—barely 17 per cent of which voted for either Gore or 
Bush—to ‘exercise a mildly controlling function’ to ensure an orderly succes- 
sion of government. The people do not rule in any representative democracy: 
their elected officials do. Hence, he notes with satisfaction, ‘we can be enthu- 
siasts for democracy without having to prate about self-government or the 
popular will’. In America, Posner sardonically remarks, politicians are unlikely 
to be typical of those who vote for them. It is ‘the glib, the clever, the shrewd, the 
handsome, the charismatic’—here, though not elsewhere, he remarkably omits 
the rich—who are likely to dominate in electoral competitions, constituting a 
pohtical class of their own. 

Nor are voters themselves in fact ‘the people’. They are at best only a 
fractiomn—‘and not necessarily a representative fraction’—of the population: 
adult, registered, umincarcerated, in some cases non-felon. In practice, the scant 
50 per cent of this grouping that does vote is overwhelmingly the better-off half. 
The winner-takes-all (as opposed to proportional) system drives a further wedge 
between popular will and electoral outcome. At the legislative level, it stymies the 
chance of any third party developing. Under conditions of duopoly, moreover, 
Republicans and Democrats both ‘have a strong incentive to move to the centre 
of the distribution of political opinion. This may force voters to choose between 
two candidates who have largely identical views that are not widely supported 
but which have the support of the median voter’. Voting will at best only loosely 
accord with public opinion, and may register ‘the “popular will” perhaps not at 
all’. Low turnout would not matter if non-voters had the same interests as voters; 
but as Posner—vyell aware of social inequality—observes, ‘they do not’. 
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In looking at the Constitution, Posner stresses how much the Founding 
Fathers retained from the English ancien régime and its colonial charters: not 
just their indirect and ‘aristocratic’ features, but also their limited electoral base. 
The broadening of the suffrage since the eighteenth century has been anything 
but a smooth progression. Literacy tests and restrictions on aliens—such as 
Native Americans—were introduced to limit voting rights in the last third of 
the nineteenth century, some with the support of the movement for women’s 
suffrage. In the Jim Crow South a variety of devices—from poll taxes to violent 
intimidation—disenfranchised the majority of blacks. Florida was no excep- 
tion. The nominally universal suffrage of the thirty-five years since the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 has been qualified, as he demonstrates, by the effects of 
corporate campaign finance, voting malapportionment, midweek polling, gerry- 
mandering, hard-to-manage registration processes, continuing intimidation of 
black voters, an electoral technology that discriminates against the poor and 
illiterate, and by the sort of cynicism bred by the system itsel{—all of which 
reduced the effective votes in the 2000 presidential election to just over a third of 
the population. If property qualifications were formally abolished two centuries 
ago, the electorate—as Posner, no WASP supremacist, shows—remains severely 
skewed: socially, economically and racially. The legendary American democracy 
of Tocqueville’s imagining is actually ‘closer in spirit to Burke than to Rousseau’. 
One might add: and to the hardline Burke of Thoughts and Details on Scarcity. 
Peppering his description of the political order with terms like ‘quality control’, 
‘owners’, and ‘costs’, Posner remarks with relish that US democracy is based on 
‘commercial values’: supportive of, and supported by, a market economy. 

Since the electoral system is a mechanism for ensuring the smooth perpetu- 
ation of government, rather than directly expressing the popular will, Posner 
argues that in a situation of statistical deadlock, rules should be legalistically 
observed, and judicial interpretations of them expeditiously delivered. He then 
proceeds to a lucid and detailed analysis of the outcome in Florida. Nationally, of 
course, Gore won a plurality of the vote—with a lead of 0.5 per cent over Bush, 
in a turnout of some 105 million. (Like many others, Posner wrongly speaks of 
a ‘majority’, forgetting Nader’s electorate, which was larger than the difference 
between Democrat and Republican: no-one garnered a majority of the popular 
vote.) In Florida, Posner finds, Gore probably also commanded a plurality of 
voters’ Intentions. He supports this conclusion with a scrupulous regression 
analysis of the incidence of literacy, income and race on local voting patterns, 
which suggests that a majority of those who spoiled therr ballot papers are likely 
to have wanted to vote for Gore. With different technology, and precinct ratheg 
than county-level tabulation, he comments, Gore might well have won the Florida 
vote legally; although under those conditions the Republicans might also have 
shifted more resources into populous, low-income counties. But that was not the 
election that was held. For Posner, not intentions but results are what matter. 
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Bush’s original margin of 930 votes out of nearly 6 million made the Florida 
result in effect a statistical tie—a lead so razor-thin that, in Posner's view, it 
was merely probable that Bush actually received more votes. Could a thorough 
recount have decisively shifted the result out of the deadlock zone? Posner con- 
cludes that it could not, but only after he has conducted the reader through an 
exhaustive account of the criterra—‘the heart of “chadology” country’—used for 
recovering votes, from the minimal standard actually demanded by the Florida 
code to Broward County’s maximalist concept of recuperating any ballot where 
hand-counters might think they could discern a voter’s intention (dangerously 
subjective, in Posner’s eyes). He suggests that, on any other than Broward’s 
grounds, it was highly unlikely that hand-counts (themselves not 100 per cent 
reliable) could have moved away significantly from a 50/50 result. But in any 
case, the Florida election code unambiguously states that county-wide hand 
recounts can only be ordered if there are problems in the tabulation of votes, as 
opposed to voter errors—such as failing to follow the voting instruction to punch 
a hole clean through the ballot paper—or problems of ballot design. Actual 
errors in tabulation—a machine failing to count a clean-punched hole—were 
few, and statistically as Hable to favour Gore as Bush. 

Legally, then, Bush won a plurality of the votes in Florida. This was correctly 
registered by state secretary Kathleen Harris (“whom Florida had, for good or ill, 
made an elected official’ and entrusted with broad discretionary authority “both 
to interpret and to apply the election law’. It was incorrectly put in doubt by 
the Florida Supreme Court, by an abusive stretching of a generic profession in 
the state constitution—‘all political power 1s inherent in the people’—of no bear- 
ing on the technical tabulation of votes. Posner is scathing about this demagogic 
brandishment of the banner of ‘people power’—understandably so, considering 
that a large part of this power would have to lie with people who had not cast a 
-vote. The Federal Supreme Court therefore did well, in his view, to strike down 
the Florida decision that recounts should continue. But it did so, in its final hear- 
ing, on the wrong grounds: that the Florida court had not provided for ‘equal 
protection’ of voters by determining a uniform, state-wide recounting method— 
despite the fact that elections have long been locally run and there had been no 
such uniform supervision over the original vote. This was, of course, a manifest 
example of the judicial activism that conservatives have decried ever since the 
days of the Warren Court, and which most of today’s justices were selected by 
Reagan and Bush to resist. 

The correct grounds, Posner argues, lay in Article II of the US Constitution 
itself, which flatly gives state legislatures, not state courts, the right to deter- 
mine the way in which state members of the Electoral College are selected. Still, 
the Supreme Court’s vote to kill the Florida recounts was in his view justified, 
despite its mistaken legal motivation, on pragmatic grounds. For the alternative 
meant ‘risking a pohtical and constitutional crisis merely in order to fuss with 
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a statistical tie that—gtven the inherent subjectivity involved in hand counting 


spoiled ballots—can never be untied’. Long delays while the chadological niceties -. 


were sorted out recounting of all 60,000 under-votes (and maybe over-votes 
as well); the possibility of two Florida slates battling it out before Congress, 
with potential further proceedings in the Supreme Court and, 1f the wranglings 


‘dragged on, to the Ruritanian prospect of 98-year-old Strom Thurmond as acting 
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President—Posner unfolds various possible scenarios of ‘disorder and Pparaly- 
sis’, had the Florida Supreme Court, stacked with Democratic appointees, been 
allowed to have its way. Some of these potential dramas are no doubt exagger- 
ated, although their mere possibility came as a demystifying revelation in many 
other parts of the world. 

Posner concludes that all’s well that ends well. What the deadlock in Florida 
shows is merely the need for a few minor reforms. Punch-card technology 
should go, deadlines for electoral votes be more clearly established, and the 
Electoral College operate an automatic computation of each state’s popular vote. 
(Agamst conventional wisdom, Posner argues that the College actually offsets 
malapportionment by overweighting the votes of minorities in populous states, 
‘advantaging Hispanic-born, foreign-born, Jewish-born and urban voters’). The 
commercialized, skewed and mediated system of political representation he out- 
lines ‘so well causes no anxiety for Posner—famously a proponent, from his 
Economic Analysis of the Law (1973) onwards, of his own cool brand_of legal prag- 
matism, who avows a predilection for ‘our current “post- ideological” politics’. 
Contra Hannah Arendt, he lauds the benign effects of scant public interest in 
political affairs: ‘mmited democracy is best’. ) 

Still, the enduring image from November 2000 of citizens working late in 
the Florida recounts—squinting against the light to decipher an unknown vot: © 


er’s intention—speaks powerfully to a natural yearning for popular democracy 
and sense of equal human worth, quite at odds with the American Democracy 


Posner so damningly describes and so revealingly defends. The root-and-branch 
changes that are needed to this miserable system, starting with draconian con- 
trols on campaign finance and a top-to-bottom abolition of the winner-takes-all 


; uopoly, are beyond not only his imagination, but that of his spluttering con- 


‘ ptitutional opponents too—who typically confine themselves to feeble demands 
‘for a phasing out of the Electoral College or mild tinkering with soft money. 
Posner ends by predicting that ‘history’s verdict on Bush v. Gore will depend 
significantly, though improperly, on the success of Bush’s presidency’. He was 
not to know that the New York Times—a vociferous champion of Gore—would 
have to announce, reluctantly, that even its own recount of the counties Gore 
contested gave Florida to Bush after all 


